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PREFACE 


I N acknowledging my indebtedness to recent writers for 
many of the ideas contained in the following pages, 
I have in the first place to express my deep and constant 
obligations to the various works of Mr. F. H. Bradley. My 
chief debt to other recent English-speaking philosophers is 
to Professor Royce and Professor Ward, and I am perhaps 
scarcely less indebted to Professor Stout My chief obliga- 
tions to Continental writers are to Avenarius and to Professor 
Munsterberg. I trust, however, that there is not one of the 
authors with whose views I have dealt in the course of my 
work from whom I have not learned something. At the 
same time I ought perhaps to say here once for all that I 
make no claim to represent the views of any one author or 
school, and I shall not be surprised if the thinkers to whom 
I owe most find themselves unable to endorse all that 1 have 
written. 

With respect to the references g^ven at the end of the 
several chapters, I may note that their aim is simply to 
afford the reader some preliminary guidance in the further 
prosecution of his studies. They make no pretence to com- 
pleteness, and are by no means exclusively drawn from 
writers who support my own conclusions. 

One or two important works of which I should have 
otherwise been glad to make extended use have appeared 
too recently for me to avail myself of them. I may mention 
especially the late Professor Adamson’s Lectures on the 
Development of Modem Philosophy, Professor Ostwald’s 
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VorUsungen iiier Naturphilosopku, and Mr. B. Russeirt 
Principles of Mathematics^ vol. i. 

Finally, I have to express my gratitude to my friends 
Professor S. Alexander and Mr. P. J. Hartog for their kind- 
ness in reading large portions of my proofs and offering 
many valuable corrections and suggestiona 

>903 


The sudden demand for a re-issue of this volume prevents 
my making any alterations beyond the correction of a 
number of misprints. Had the opportunity offered, I should 
have been glad, while leaving the main argument essentially 
as it stands, to have attempted certain improvements in 
details. 1 may mention in particular, as the most important 
of the changes I could have wished to make, that the treat- 
ment of the problem of infinite r^^ess and of the Kantian anti- 
nomies would have been remodelled, and I trust improved, 
as a consequence of study of the works of Mr. Bertrand 
Russell and M. Couturat. 

I should like to take this opportunity of thanking all 
those who have been kind enough to favour me with 
critidsms of the book. 


Si. Andrews, 
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T T is disturbing as well as gratifying to a writer on 
-*■ Metaphysics that there should still be a demand for 
a work which he published more than twenty years ago. 
One cannot but be grateful for a demand which seems to 
prove that one’s book still meets a real need, but one would 
have to be unusually vain not to be even more distressed 
than gratified. The difficulty arises from two distinct 
causes. In the first place, in Metaphysics as in all the other 
sciences, a lapse of twenty years inevitably involves a certain 
shifting of perspective. The fundamental questions, no 
doubt, remain the same from one age to another ; the 
ultimate radically divergent answers to the metaphysical 
problem thus remain also in principle the same. But the 
point of view from which the problems are attacked varies 
with the age. Some of the immediate issues which were 
specially interesting in the years 1900-1903 have become 
antiquated in 1924, and new issues have been raised which 
could not have been contemplated when the present volume 
was first written. In particular, the philosophical questions 
suggested by the present state of the great positive sciences 
of physics, chemistry, and biology are, in many ways, 
different from those which were occupying our minds as 
recently as the opening of the century, and much which 
was then of momentary concern to the philosopher has now 
lost its actuality. In the second place — and this is a still 
more important consideration — Metaphysics, because it is 
an attempt to find the right intellectual attitude towards 
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tUtimate reality, is necessarily a more intimate and personal 
thing than any other human study. A good work on 
Metaphysics, even more than a good book on any other 
department of human thought, ought to be one into which 
the author has put the whole of himself. Now a man’s 
self as he approaches his middle fifties ought to be different 
from his self in his early thirties in two ways : it should be 
richer and at the same time more simplified, and if his 
particular way of expressing himself is thinking and writing 
about Metaphysics, this double difference ought to make 
itself felt, in great and in small, throughout his treatment 
of his subject. It should be impossible for him to be content 
with any mere periodical “ bringing up to date ” of his 
earlier work. 

For a goodly number of years, therefore, I have cherished 
the desire to rewrite the whole of the present book from start 
to finish. That desire I have reluctantly been driven, for 
the present, to relinquish, for the following reasons. The 
part of the book which deals with problems directly suggested 
by the positive sciences could only be made what it ought 
to be by one who is thoroughly at home with the issues 
raised by the scientific work of such men as, to mention 
only one or two prominent names, Rutherford, Planck, 
Niels Bohr, Weyl, Van t’Hoff, Mendel. But most of this 
work is so recent in date that it is quite impossible for those 
of us whose general education was got in the last decades 
of the nineteenth century ever to feel ourselves altogether 
at home with even the leading ideas which underlie it. What 
matters still more is that though one would be only too glad 
to bring whatever one may have gained either in richness 
or in simplification of personality during more than twenty 
years of life to bear on the whole substance of one’s earlier 
work, the thing can only be done by an intense concentration 
and meditation impossible to a man who is still immersed in 
the business of active teaching. To do it by halves, patching 
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one’s original book here and there with the results of still 
unfinished reflection, is to incur the grave danger of correct- 
ing a detected error in one direction by a graver error in the 
other. 

I am therefore deeply indebted to the courtesy of my 
publishers for the opportunity of making in this Preface 
one or two remarks indicative of the points of principal 
importance on which, if I were now writing this book for 
the first time, I should like to lay more emphasis than I 
actually did twenty and odd years ago. If the volume is 
read in the light of these remarks, it will still, no doubt, 
contain a great deal of error, as any work on Metaphysics 
must, but it will at least express a view of reality which is, 
whatever its defects, as near the truth as I feel myself able 
to get. 

The one thing of all others I have had it long on my 
conscience to say, is that I have always wished my book to be 
understood in a definitely theistic, indeed, in a definitely 
Christian sense. I have never disguised it from myself 
that when I speak of the “ Absolute ” I mean by the word 
precisely that simple, absolutely transcendent, source of all 
things which the great Christian scholastics call God. I 
would add that when, following the tradition of my own 
teachers, I speak of the “ creatures ” as “ appearances ” of 
the Absolute, I mean by this precisely what St. Thomas, 
for example, meant by the doctrine that they have being 
by “ participation.” I fear I may at times have fallen 
by inadvertence into statements which, if pressed, would 
suggest what is known as a doctrine of " immanentism.” If 
I have done so, it has been by an oversight, and of every 
such slip I can now only say indictum volo. When the 
book was written I could not anticipate such developments 
as the ” philosophies ” of Croce and Gentile. Had they 
been actual for the English reader in 1903, I think it 
probable that, to avoid misunderstandings, I should have 
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avoided such an expression as “ appearances ” altogether, 
and spoken frankly of “ creatures.” Even as it was, the 
protest against Monism as a name for the type of theory 
advocated in these pages was intended to express dissent 
from every ” immanentist ” philosophy of the 9 p kui trap 
type. Even the name ” Idealism it will be noted, was only 
retained as a protest against all those forms of oufrd Realism 
which represent mind as something which merely happens 
to be included among the constituents of the ” universe,” 
but might, for all we can see, have been absent without 
making any difference to the rest. The use of the name 
was intended to affirm, what I would still affirm equally 
strongly, the principle that the tnfimtus tntellectus Dei is 
the absolute prius of the whole world of “ Nature.” A 
Thomist, if I should have any such among my readers, will 
readily see that I conceive of the relation of that tntellectus 
to our own on Augustinian rather than on Thomist lines, 
but he will also see that the Idealism I defend has nothing 
of importance in common with that which he regards it 
as his duty to combat. On all these ultimate issues I would 
now desire that my utterances may be judged in the light 
of the maturer exposition of what I feel to be at bottom the 
same view by Professor Bernadino Varisco in his two great 
works, / Masstmi Problemi and Conosct Te Stesso,^ and that 
my one-sidedness and deficiencies may be corrected by the 
aid of Professor James Ward’s noble series of volumes. 
Naturalism and Agnosticism, The Realm of Ends, Psycho- 
logical Principles. In view of the misapprehensions, as I 
must think them, to which many of Mr. Bradley's statements 
of his views have given rise, I wish to say that my sense of 
all I owe to him, even when I feel constrained to differ from 
him, is, if anything, deeper now than it was in 1903. 

If the book were now to be written for the first time, 

1 English versdonSp TA# Ptoblems and Know Thy$ 0 lf, Londons 
Gooige Allen. 
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I should, of course, have to take serious account of the 
kind of “ logical pluralism so ably advocated by Dr. G. E. 
Moore, and — in one of his many phases — by Mr. Bertrand 
Russell. As it is, I may perhaps be allowed to refer here 
to what I have written briefly about this type of philosophy 
in Hastings’ Rncyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, vol. xii. 
(art. Theism). Of the wilder varieties of “ new realism ” 
which have made some stir in the last fifteen or twenty 
years I do not suppose I should have thought it necessary 
to say anything at all. 

Were it possible for me, as I do not think it is, profitably 
to rewrite the division of the book which deals with “ Cos- 
mology,” I should, of course, have to take some account 
of the latest theories of physicists, chemists, and biologfists 
about the structure of bodies and the determining factors 
in organic evolution, but I do not believe that the result 
would be any very fundamental modification in the main 
principles which I have defended. I may perhaps say that 
of recent works on such subjects, those which I should have 
more particularly tried to assimilate would have been 
Dr. A. N. Whitehead’s two books, The Principles of Natural 
Knowledge and the Concept of Nature, and M. Meyerson’s 
impressive volumes on V Explication dans les Sciences 
(Paris, 1921). I would take this opportunity of directing 
my readers to all three. With all its defects, I trust the re- 
issuing of my book may be, in the words of my old school 
motto, ad gloriam Det Optimi Maxtmi, in usum ecclesiae et 
rtipublicae. 

St. Andrews 
February 1934 
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of the postulate, and is therefore essential to the empirical saencei 
which deal with the physical order. | 6. Consideration of the char- 
acter of genuine machines suggests that the mechanical only exists as 
a subordinate aspect of processes which, in their full nature, are intelli* 
gent and purposive • • • • • » 


CHAPTER rV 


SFACB AND TIMB 

1 1. Ate dme and space ultimately real or only phenomenal? | a. The 
space and dme of perception are limited, sensibly continuous, and 
consist of a quantitative element together with a quaUtatev* character 
dependent on relation to the here and mm of immediate individual 
fratng. § 3. Conceptual space and time are created from the per- 
ceptum data by a combined process of synthesis, analysis, and abstrac- 
tion. I 4. They are unlimited, infinitely divisible, and there is valid 
pMtive ground for regarding them as mathematically continuous. 
Tlitts they form infinite conUnuous senes of positions. They involve 
abslxmctum from all reference to the here and now of immediate feeling, 
and are thus homogeneous, 1./. the positions in them are indistinguish- 
able. They are also commonly taken to be unities. | 5. Perceptual 
space and time cannot be uhimately real, because they involve reference 
to the isrv and now of a finite experience ; conceptual space and time 
cannot be ultimately real, because they contain n^rindple of inlemal 
dtttsiictioci, and are thus not individual. | 6. Tne attempt to take 
space and time as real leads to the diffi^ty about qualities and 
relatkms, and so to the indefinite regress. | 7. Space and time oon- 
tatn no prindpk of unity ; there amy be many space and time oedrrs 
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in the Absolute which have no spatial or temporal oonnectkm with 
each other i 8. The antinomies of the infinite divisibility and ptent 
of space and time arise from the indefinite regress involved in the 
scheme of qualities and relations, and are insoluble lo long aa^tbe 
•pace and time construction is taken for Reality. § 9, The space and 
time order is an imperfect phenomenal manifestation of the 
relation between the inner purposive lives of finite individuals. Time 
is an inevitable aspect of finite experience. J/aw space and time axe 
transcended in the Absolute experience we cannot say • • • 241 


CHAPTER V 

SOME CONDITIONS OF EVOLUTION 

I 1 . The concept of volution an atteirmt to interpret natural processes in 
terms of individual CTOwth, § 2. Evolution means change culminating 
in an end which is Uie result of the process and is qualitatively new. 

The concept is thus teleological. { 3. Evolution, being teleological, is 
essentially either progress or degeneration. If it is more than illusion, 
there must be real ends in the physical order. And ends can only be real 
as subjective interests of sentient beings which are actualised by the pro- 
cess of change. § 4. Thus all evolution must take place within an indi- 
vidual subject. § 5. Further, the subject of evolution must be a ^niti 
individual. All attempts to make ** evolution ” a property of the whole 
of Reality lead to the infinite regress. § 6. The distinction between pro- 
gressive evolution and degeneration has an objective** basis in the meta- 
physical distinction between higher and lower degrees of individuality. 

1 7. In the evolutionary process, old individuals disappear and fresh ones 
originate. Hence evolution is incompatible with the view that Reality 
consists of a plurality of ultimately independent finite individuais • 365 


CHAPTER VI 

THE LOGICAL CRAEACTEE OF DESCRIPTIVE SCIENCE 

I X. Scientific description may be contrasted with philosophical or teleo- 
logical inUrprciatton^ but the contrast is not absolute. $ 2. The primary 
end of all scientific description is intercommunication with a view to 
active co-operation. Hence all such descnption is necessarily restricted 
to objects capable of being experienced in the same way by a plurality 
of individuals. { 3. A second end of scientific description is the 
economising of intellectual labour by the creation of general rules for 
dealing with typical situations in the environment. In the course of 
evolution this object becomes partially independent of the former. 

I 4. From the interest in formulating general rules arise the three 
fundamental postulates of physical science, the postulates of Um/ormity^ 
Afeehanual Lato^ and Causal Determination, § 5. The mechann^ 
view of physical Nature determined by these three postulates is sys- 
tematically earned out only in the abstract scienceof Mechanics ; hence 
the logic^ completion of the desenptive process would mean the 
reduction of all descriptive science to Mechanics. That the chemical, 
biological, and psychological sciences contain elements which cannot 
be rrauced to mechanical terms, is due to the fact that their descrip- 
tions are inspired by sesthelic and historical as well as by primaiiiy 
** scientific ** interests. § 6. The analysis of such leadii^ concepts of 
mechanical Physics as the Conservation of Mass simI of Energy uowt 
them to have only relative validity • • • • , 379 
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RATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY — THE INTERPRETATION OF UFS 


CHAPTER I 

THE LOGICAL CHaEACTER OF PSYCHOLOGICAL SCIENCE 

^AGI 

§ I. rhe various sciences which /jeaJ with the inteipreUtion of human life 
all avail themselves of the fundamental categories of Psychology. 
Hence we must ask how the concepts of Psychology are related to 
actual experience. § 2. Psychology is a body of abstract descriptive 
formulse, not a direct transcript of the individual processes of real 
life. It presupposes the previous construction of the physical order, 

§ 3 The psychological concent ion of conscious life as a succession of 
“ mental stales** or “ images * is a transfoimation of actual experience 
deviswl primarily to account for the experience of other subjects, and 
subsequently extended to my own. The transformation is effected by 
the h>[x>ihesis of “ introjeciion.** §§ 4, 5. The logical justification of 
the psychological transformation of facts is twofold The psychological 
scheme serves partly to fill up the gaps in our theories of physiological 
Mechanism, and also, in respect of the teleological categories of ISy- 
chology, to describe the course of human conouct m a form capable 
of ethical and historical appreciation Psychology may l^itimalely 
employ both mechanical and teleological cattfgones | 6 The objec- 
lions sometimes brought .igainsi the po*;<;ibihty of (a) psychological, 

teleological description are untenable .... 394 


CHAPTER II 

THE PROBLEM OF SOUL AND BODY 

^ I. The problem of psychophysical connection has to do with the correla^ 
tionof scientific abstractions, not of given facts of experience. |a. The 
“consciousness** of I*sychology is thus not the same thing as the finite 
individual subiect of experience, and Reality must not be said to con- 
sist of ** minds** in the psychologist's sense. Again, we mutt not 
assume a prtort that there can Ijc only om wooing hypothesis of 
psychoph) Sica] connection. § 3. The possible hypotheses may be 
reducea to three, Epiphenomcmhsm, ParalleUsin, and Interaction. 

I 4. Epiphenomtnau^m is legitimate as a methodological prinaple m 
Physiology , u is untenable as a basis for Psychology because It 
implies the reduction of psychical facts to mechanical law. | 5. Parall^ 
eltsm. The arguinenu for Paraliehsm as necessarily valid to I'sycho- 
physics because of its con^ruity with the postulates of mechanical 
Physics, are fallacious. We cannot assume that Psychology must 
Decessarily conform to these postulates | 6. As a working hypothesis 
Parallelism is available for many purposes, but breaks down when we 
attempt to apply it to the case of the initiation of fresh purposive 
reactions, A teleological and a mechanical senes cannot ultimately be 
** paralleL** 8 7 thus thrown back on the hypothesis of 

action as the only one which affords a consistent scheme for the correla- 
tion of Physiology and Psychology. We have, however, to remember 
that what the hypothec coneUtes is scientific symtxils, not actual 
facts. The actuality represented by both sets of symbols is the same 
thing, though the psyrholfgical a wider and more 

adequate represcotatioo of it than the (ihysio logical . , 3IJ 
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CHAPTER III 

THE PLACE OF THE “ SELF” IK EEALITT 

rjoa 

§ I. The is (i) a teleological concept, (2) implies a contrasted not- 

self (where this contrast is absent from an experience there is no 
genuine sense of selQ ; (3) but the limits which divide self and not- 
self arc not fixed but fluctuating The not -self is not a merely external 
limit, but consists of discordant elements withm the individual, which 
are extruded from it by a mental construction. (4) The self is a 
product of development, and has its being in the time-senes. (5) The 
self is never given complete in a moment of actual expenence, but is 
an ideal construction ; probably self-hood implies some de^ec of 
intelUctual development. | 2. The Absolute or Infinite Individual, 
being free from all internal discord, can have no not-seif, and therefore 
cannot properly be called a self, g 3. Still less can it be a person. 

§ 4. In a scctety of selves we have a more genuinely self-determined 
individual than in the single self. Hence it would be nearer the truth 
to think of the Absolute as a Society, though no finite whole adequately 
expresses the Absolute^s full nature. We must remember, however, 

(a) that probably the individuals in the Absolute are not ail in direct 
relation, and {d) that in thinking of it as a Soaety we arc not denying 
its real individuality, g 5 The self is not in its own nature imperish- 
able ; as to the particular problem of its continuance after death, no 
decision can be arrived at on grounds of Metapliysics, Neither the 
negative presumption drawn from our inability to understand the 
conditions of continuance, nor the lack of empirical evidence, is con- 
clusive ; on the other liand, there is not sufficient metaphysical reason 
for taking immortahty as certain . . • * • 


CHAPTER IV 

THE PROBLEM OF MORAL FREEDOM 

I 1. The metaphysical problem of free will has been historically created by 
extra-ethical difficulties, especially by theological considerations in the 
early Chnstian era, and by the influence of mechanical scientific con- 
ceptions in the modern world. §§ 2, 3. The analysis of our moral 
expenence shows that true “freedom** means teleological determina- 
tion. Hence to be “free” and to “will** arc ultimately the same 
thing. Freedom or “self-determination*' is genuine but limited, and 
is capable of variations of degree, g 4, Determinism and Indeter- 
minism both arise from the false assumption that the mechanic!.! pos- 
tulate of causal determination by antecedents is an ultimate fact. The 
question then arises whether mental events are an exception to the 
supposed principle, g 5. Determinum, The determinist arguments 
stated, g 6. They rest partly upon the false assumption that mechan- 
ical determination is the one and only pnnciple of rational connection 
between facts ; § 7. Partly upon fallaaous theories of the actual pro- 
cedure of the mental sciences. Fallacious nature of the argument that 
complete knowledge of character and circumstances would enable us 
to predict human conduct. The assumed data are such as, from theu 
own nature, could not be known before the event. § 8. Indeterminism, 

The psychical facts to which the indetermmist appeals do not warrant 
his conclusion, which is, moreover, metaphysically absurd, as mvolving 
the denial of rational connection. § 9. Both doctrines agree in the 
initial error of confounding teleological unity with causal determination 359 
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CHAPTER V 

WOHZ MKTAPimiCAL IMPLICATIONS OF ETHICS ANO EELlOlOir 

S 1- If Reality is a harmoluotu fyitem» it most somehow make providon 
for the gratification of our ethical, religious, and aesthetic interests. 
I 2. But we cannot assume that ethical and religious postulates are 
oeoeasarily frw in the forms in which our practical interesU lead os 
to make Uiem* | 3. Thus, while morality would become impossible 
unless on the whole there is coincidence between virtue and happiness, 
and unless social progress is a genuine fact, perfect virtue,” ** perfect 
happiness,” infinite progress” are lomcally selficontra^ctory ooo* 
cepts. I 4. But this does not impair the practical usefulnem of our 
ethical idetds. § 5. In religion we conceive of the ideal of perfection 
as already existing in individual form. Hence ultimately no part of 
die temporal order can be an adeouate object of religious devotion. 
I 6. This leads to the 0/ Ey iL ‘*God ” cannot be a finite 

being within the Ab6olull%%KUlUIII, If so, God must contain evil and 
imperfection as part of His nature, and is thus fwi the already existing 
rciuisation of t^ ideal. { 7. 'Hiis difficulty disappears when we 
identify **God*' with the Abi^lute, because in the Absolute evil can 
be seen to be mere illusory appearance. It may, however, be true 
that religious feeling, to be practically efifident, may need to ima^ne 
its object in an ultimately incorrect anthropomorphic form. | 8. The 
existence, within the Absolute, of finite “divine” personalities, can 
neither be affirmed nor denied on grounds of general Metaphysics. 
19 - Proofs of the “ being of God.” The pnnciple of the “ ontological ” 
and “ cosmological ” proofs can be defended against tbe criticism of 
Hume and Kant only if we identify God with the Absolute. The 
“ physicotbeolo^cal proof” could only establish the reality of finite 
superhuman intelligences, and iU force depends purely upon empirical 
ooDiadciatkms of evidenoc 


CHAPTER VI 

CONCLUSION 

f i. Can our Absolute Experience be properly called the ** onion of Thought 
and Will”? The Absolute is certainly the final realisation of ow 
intellectual and our practical ideals. But (1) it includes aspects, such 
as, r.^., SESlhctic feeling, pleasure, and pain, which are neither Thought 
nor Will. (2) And il cannot possess cither l^hought or Will as stuk. 
Both Thought and Will, in their own nature, presuppose a Reality 
which transcends mire Thought and aun Will. § 3 Our conclusion 
may id a sense be said to involve an element of Agnosticism, and 
again of Mysticism. But it is only agnostic m holding Chat wc do not 
know the prease nature of the Absolute Experience. It implies no 
distrust of the validity of knowledge, so far as it goes, and bases iU 
apparently agnostic result on the witness of knowMge itself. Simi* 
lariy, it is mystical in transcending, not in refusing to recognise, the 
constructions of understanding and will. | 3. Metaphysics adds 
nothing to our information, and yields no fresh springs of action. It 
is finally only justified by the persistency of the impulse to speculate 
on the nature of things ms a wh^ « • * « « 
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BOOK 1 


GENERAL NOTIONS 

CHAPTER I 

THE PROBLEM OF THE METAPHYSICIAN 


1 1. The generality and simplicity of the metaphyseal problem make it difficult 
to define the study. 1 2. Problem is su^ested by the presence of contra* 
dictions in ordinary experience, §3* By making a cfistincuon between 
reality and appearance the sciences remove some of these contradictions, 
but themselves lead to further difiiculUes of the same sort ; hence the 
need for systematic inquiry into the meaning of the distinction between 
the reaJ and the apparent, and the general character of reality as such. 
§4. Metaphysics, as an inquiry into the ultimate mcamn^ of “reality,” is 
akin to poetry and religion, but differs from them in its scienufic character, 
from the mathematical and expenmental sciences in its method, from 
common scepticism in the critical nature of its methods as well as in its 
positive purpose. 1 5. The study is difficult (a) because of the generality 
of its problems, (^) and because we cannot employ diagrams or physical 
experiments. § 6. The objection that Metaphysics is an impossibility may 
be shown in all its forms to rest upon selbcontradictory assumptions of 
a metaphysical kind. § 7. The minor objections that, if possible, the saence 
is superfluous, or at least staaonary, may M met with eaual ease | S. Meta- 
physics IS partly akin to the mystical tendency, but aiffers from mysticism 
in virtue of its positive mterest m the world of appearances, as well as by 
Its scientific method. §9. It agrees with Ic^ic m tne generality of its scope, 
but differs in bein^ concerned with the real, whereas logic is pnmanly 
concerned with the inferrible. § 10. The problems of the so-called Thi^ 
oj KmmUdgt are really metaphysical. 

§ I. It is always difficult, in treating of any branch of 
knowledge, to put before the beginner a correct preliminary 
notion of the nature and scope of the study to which he is 
to be introduced, but the difficulty is exceptionally great in 
the case of the body of investigations traditionally known 
as MetaphysicSi„\. The questions which the science seeks to 
answer are, indeed, in principle of the simplest and most 
familiar kind, but it is their very simplicity and familiarity 

• The Mine simply means comw after Physjca,” and probably owes 

Its origin to the fact that early editors of Aristotle placM bis wntmgs on ultiinate 
philotophiod questions immedislely aher his phvscal treatues. 
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which constitute the chief difficulty of the subject We are 
naturally slow to admit that there is anything we do not 
understand in terms and ideas which we are constantly 
using, not only in the special sciences, but in our non- 
systematised everyday thought and language about the 
course of the world. Hence, when the metaphysician begins 
to ask troublesome questions about the meaning and validity 
of these common and familiar notions, ordinary practical 
men, and even intelligent students of the special sciences, 
are apt to complain that he is wasting his time by raising 
idle and uncalled-for difficulties about the self-evident 
Consequently the writer on Metaphysics is almost inevitably 
compelled to begin by rebutting the natural and current 
prejudice which regards his science as non-existent and its 
problems as illusoiy. The full vindication of metaphysical 
inquiry from this charge of futility can only be furnished by 
such a systematic examination of the actual problems of 
the study as will be attempted, in outline, in the succeeding 
chapters of this work. All that can be done in an Introduc- 
tion is to present such a general description of the kind of 
questions to be subsequently discussed, and their relation 
to the more special problems of the various sciences, as may 
incline the reader to give an impartial hearing to what is 
to follow. 

§ 2. The course of our ordinaiy experience, as well as 
our education in the rudiments of the sciences, has made 
us all familiar with the distinction between what really is 
or exists and what merely appears to be. There is no 
opposition more thoroughly enshrined in the language and 
literature of civilised races than the contrast of seeming with 
reality, of substance with show. We come upon it alike in 
our study of the processes of nature and our experience of 
human character and purpose. Thus we contrast the seeming 
stability of the earth with its real motion, the seeming 
continuity and sameness of a lump of solid matter with the 
real discontinuity and variety of its chemical constituents, 
the seeming friendliness of the hypocritical self-seeker with 
his real indifference to our welfare. In all these cases the 
motive which leads us to make the distinction is the same, 
namely, the necessity to escape from the admission of a 
contradiction in experience So long as our various direct 
perceptions are not felt to conflict with one another, we 
readily accept them all as equally real and valid, and no 
question arises as to their relative truth or falsehood. Were 
all our perceptions of this kind, there would be no need for 
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the correction, by subsequent reflection, of our first immediate 
impressions about the nature of ourselves and the world ; 
error would be a term of no meaning for us, and science 
would have no existence. But when two immediate per- 
ceptions, both apparently equally authenticated by our 
senses, stand in direct conflict with one another,^ we cannot, 
without doing violence to the fundamental law of rational 
thinking, regard both as equally and in the same sense true. 
Unless we smandon once for all the attempt to reconcile the 
course of our experience with the demand of our intellect 
for consistency in thinking, we are driven to make a momen- 
tous distinction. We have to recognise that things are not 
always what they seem to be; what appears to us is, 
sometimes at any rate, not real, and what really is does 
not always appear. Of our two conflicting perceptions, 
only one at b^t can be a correct representation of the real 
course of things; one of them at least, and possibly both, 
must be mere seeming or appearance, and we are thus cast 
upon the problem which every science tries, in its own sphere 
and its own way, to solve ; what part of our conceptiont 
about the world gives us reality and what part only 
appearance?* It is because of the importance of these 
puzzles of immediate perception as stimulating to such 
scientific reflection that Plato and Aristotle called philosophy 
the child of Wonder, and it is because the processes of 
change present them in a peculiarly striking form that the 
problem of change has always been a central one in 
MeRkpIiysics. 

§ 3. The attempt to harmonise by reflection the contra- 
dictions which beset immediate perception in all its forms 
is one which is not confined to a single science ; the common 
task of all sciences is to say what, in some special depart- 
ment and for special purposes, must be taken as reality and 
what as mere appearance, and, by degrading the contradictory 
to the level of appearance, to satisfy the instinctive demand of 
our intellect for coherency and consistency of thought But 
the development of scientific reflection itself in its turn, 
while it solves some of our difficulties, is constantly giving 

’ For on example of these putzica, compare the passage {Kefmilu, 524) where 
Plato refers to coses in which on opparent contndiction in oor sensations is 
corrected by c^nitng 

' Of course we must not assume that ** €very appearance is appearance,'” 
or that “nothing is both reality and appearance/' This is just the uncritical 
kind of preconception which it is the business of Melaphysics to tcsL Whether 
** every appearance is only appearance" is a point we shall have to discuss 
later. 
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rise to fresh perplexities of a higher order. Our scientific 
principles themselves frequently seem to present us with 
contradictions of a peculiarly distressing kind. Thus we 
find ourselves forced in some of our geometrical reasonings 
to treat a curve as absolutely continuous, in others to regard 
it as made up of a number of points. Or, again, we are 
alternately compelled to regard the particles of matter as 
inert and only capable of being moved by impact from 
without, and yet again as endowed with indwelling “central 
forces.” Both the opposing views, in such a case, clearly 
cannot be ultimately true, and we are therefore compelled 
either to give up the effort to think consistently, or to face 
the question. Is either view ultimately true, and if so, 
which ? Again, the principles of one branch of study may 
appear to contradict those of another. For instance, the 
absolute determination of every movement by a series of 
antecedent movements which we assume as a principle in 
our mechanical science, appears, at least, to conflict with 
the freedom of human choice and reality of human purpose 
which are fundamental facts for the moralist and the 
historian ; and we have thus once more to ask, which of 
the two, mechanical necessity or intelligent freedom, is the 
reality and which the mere appearance? Finally, the results 
of our scientific reflection sometimes seem to be in violent 
disagreement with our deepest and most characteristic 
aspirations and purposes, and we cannot avoid the question, 
which of the two have the better title to credit as witnesses 
to the inmost nature of reality? 

In all these cases of perplexity there are, short of the 
refusal to think about our difficulties at all, only two courses 
open to us. We may answer the question at haphazard 
and as it suits our momentary caprice, or we may tiy to 
answer it on an intelligible principle. If we choose the 
second course, then clearly before we formulate our principle 
we must undertake a systematic and impartial inquiry as 
to what we really mean by the familiar distinction between 
“seems” and “is,” that is to say, a scientific inquiry into, 
the general characteristics by which reality or real being • 
is distinguished from mere appearance, not in some one I 
special sphere of study, but universally. Now, such an inquiry : 
into the general character of reality, as opposed to more or ! 
less unreal appearance, is precisely what is meant by i 
Metaphysics. Metaphysics sets itself, more systematically ' 
and universally than any other science, to ask what, after j 
all, is meant by being real, and to what degree our various j 
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scientific and non-scientific theories about the world are in 
harmony with the universal characteristics of real existence. 
Hence Metaphysics has been called “ an attempt to become 
aware of and to doubt all preconceptions ” ; and again, “ an 
unusually resolute effort to think consistently.” As we can- 
not, so long as we allow ourselves to think at all, avoid 
asking these questions as to what “ is ” and what only " seems,” 
it is clear that the attempt to dispense with metaphysical 
speculation altogether would be futile. We have really no 
choice whether we shall form metaphysical hypotheses or 
not, only the choice whether we shall do so consciously and 
in accord with some intelligible principle, or unconsciously 
and at random. 

§ 4. Our preliminary account of the general character 
of the metaphysician’s problem will enable us to distinguish 
Metaphysics from some other closely related forms of human 
thought, and to give it at least a provisional place in the 
general scheme of knowledge, (a) Clearly, Metaphysics, as 
an inquiry into the meaning of reality, will have some 
'affinity with religion as well as with imaginative literature, 
both df which aim at getting behind mere appearances and 
interpreting the reality which lies beneath them. In one 
important respect its relation to both is closer than that of 
any other department of knowledge, — inasmuch as it, like 
them, is directly concerned with ultimate reality, whereas 
the special sciences deal each with some one particular aspect 
of things, and avowedly leave all ultimate questions on one 
side. Where it differs from both is in its spirit and method. 
Unlike religion and imaginative literature, JVletaphysics deals 
with the ultimate problems of existence in a purely scientific 
spirit; its object is intellectual satisfaction, and its method 
is not one of appeal to immediate intuition or unanalysed 
feeling, but of the critical and systematic analysts of our 
conceptions. Thus it clearly belongs, in virtue of its spirit 
and method, to the realm of science, (i) Yet ij; differs 
widely in method from the other types of science with which 
most of us are more familiar. It differs from the mathe- 
matical sciences in being non-quantitative and non-numerical 
in its methods. For we cannot employ the numerical and 
quantitative methods of Mathematics except on things and 
processes which admit of measurement, or, at least, of 
enumeration, and it is for Metaphysics itself, in the course 
of its investigations, to decide whether what is ultimately 
real, or any part of it, is numerical or quantitative, and if so, 
in what .sense. It differs, again, from the experimental 
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sciences in that, like^I^jglc and Ethics^ it does nothing to 
increase the stock of our Icnowiedge of particutar facts or 
events, but merely discusses the way in which facts or events 
are to be interpreted if we wish to think consistently. Its 
question is not what in detail we must regard as the reality 
of any special set of processes, but what are the general 
conditions to which all reality, as such, conforms. (Just in 
the same way, it will be remembered, Logic does not discuss 
the worth of the evidence for particular scientific theories, 
but the general conditions to which evidence must conform 
if it is to prove its conclusion.) Hence Aristotle correctly 
called Metaphysics a science of being quh ^ing, ipra S »pra, 
(as opposed, for instance, to Mathematics, which only studies 
existence in so far as it is quantitative or numerical). 

Ag^in, as an attempt to discover and get rid of baseless 
preconceptions about reality. Metaphysics may, in a sense, 
be said to be "sceptical.” But it differs profoundly from 
vulgar scepticism both in its method and in its moral purpose. 
The method of vulgar scepticism is dogmatic , — it takes it 
for granted without inquiry that two perceptions or two 
speculative principles which conflict with one another must 
be equally false. Because such contradictions can be de- 
tected in all fields of knowledge and speculation, the sceptic 
dogmatically assumes that there is no means of getting 
behind these contradictory appearances to a coherent reality. 
Eerihe metaphysician, on the coiitraiy, the assumption that 
thej^uzzles of experience are Tiisoluble and the contradic- 
Tions in our knowledge irreconcilable is itself just one of 
those preconceptions which it is the business of his study to 
investigate and test. Until after critical examination, he 
jefuses to pronounce which of the conflicting views is true, 
or, supposing both false, whether one may not be nearer 
the truth than the other. If he does not assume that truth 
can be got and reality known by our human faculties, he 
does at any rate assume that it is worth our while to make 
the attempt, and that nothing but the issue can decide as 
to its chances of success. Again, the metaphysician differs 
from the sceptic in respect of moral purpose. Both in a 
sense preach the duty of a "suspense of judgment "in the 
face of ultimate problems. The difference is that the sceptic 
treats “ suspense,” and the accompanying mental indolence, 
as an end in itself ; the metaphysician regards it as a mere 
preliminary to his final object, the attainment of determinate 
truth. 

S J. We can now sec some of the reasons which 
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the science of Metaphysics a peculiarly difficult branch of 
study. It is difficult, in the first place, from the very 
^sinlplicity and generality of its problems. There is a general 
conviction that every science, if it is to be anything more 
than a body of disputes about mere words, must deal with 
some definite subject-matter, and it is not easy to say pre- 
giscly tt;/rar is the subject dealt with by the metaphysician. 
In a certain sense this difficulty can only be met by ad- 
mitting it ; it is true, as we have already seen, that Meta- 
physics deals in some way with everything ; thus it is quite 
nght to say that you cannot specify any particular class of 
objects as its exclusive subject-matter. This must not, 
however, be understood to mean that Metaphysics is pother 
name for the whole body of the sciences. What it does 
'mean is that precisely because the distinction between the 
real and the apparent affects every department of our 
'icnowledge and enters into every one of the sp^ial sciences, 
the general problem as to the meaning of this distinction 
and the principle on which it rests cannot be dealt with by 
any one special science, but must form the subject of an 
independent inquiry. The parallel with Logic may perhaps 
help to make this point clearer. It is just because the 
principles of reasoning and the rules of evidence arc, in the 
last resort, the same for all the sciences, that they have to 
be made themselves the subject of a separate investigation. 
Logic, like Metaphysics, deals with everything, not in the 
sense of being another name for the whole of our knowledge, 
but in the sense that it, unlike the special sciences, attacks 
a problem which confronts us in every exercise of our 
thought The question of the difference betweeri the two 
sciences will be discussed in a later section of this chapter. 

There arc two other minor sources of difficulty, arising 
out of the universally of the metaphysical problem, which 
ought perhaps to be mentioned, as they present a serious 
obstacle to the study of Metaphysics by minds of a certain 
stamp. In Metap^stes we have no such helps to the 
imagination as the figures and diagrams which are so useful 
lif'Uijtny bifuiches oT Mathematics ; and again, we arc, by 
the nature of the problem, entirely cut off from the aid of 
physical experiment All pur results have to be reached by 
the unassisted efibrts of ffiought in the strictest sense of 
^ the word, that is, by the rigid and systematic mental analysis 
'orconceptions. Thus Metaphysics stands alone among the 
sciences, or alone with Logic, in the demand it makes on 
the student's capacity for sheer hard omitinuous thought 
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This may help to explain why men who aie capable of 
excellent work in the domain of mathematical or experi- 
mental science sometimes prove incompetent in Metaphysics ; 
and again, why eminent metaphysical ability does not 
always make its possessor a sound judge of the results and 
methods of the other sciences. 

§ 6. It is now time to consider one or two objections 
which are very commonly urged against the prosecution of 
metaphysical studies. It is often asserted, either that (i) such 
a science is, in its very nature, an impossibility ; or (2) that, 
if possible, it is useless and superfluous, since the other 
sciences together with the body of our practical experience 
give us all the truth we need ; or, again, (3) that at any rate 
the science is essentially unprogressive, and that all that 
can be said about its problems has been said long ago. 
Now, if any of these popular objections are really sound, 
it must clearly be a waste of time to study Metaphysics, and 
we are therefore bound to discuss their force before we 
proceed any further. 

(l) To the objection that a science of Metaphysics is, from 
the nature of the case, impossible, it would be in principle 
correct to reply that, as the proverb says, “ You never can 
tell till you try,” and that few, if any, of those who urge this 
objection most loudly have ever seriously made the trial. If 
any one thinks the task not worth his while, he is not called 
on to attempt it ; but his opinion gives him no special claim 
to sit in judgment on those who think differently of the 
matter. Still, the anti-mctaphysical prejudice is so common, 
and appears in so many different forms, that it is necessary* 
to exhibit its groundlessness rather more in detail. 

(o) It is sometimes maintained that Metaphysics is an im- 
possibility because the metaphysician’s problems, in their own 
nature, admit of no solution. To a meaningless question, of 
course, there can be no intelligible answer, and it is occa- 
sionally asserted, and often insinuated, that the questions of 
Metaphysics are of this kind. But to call the metaphysician’s 
question a senseless one is as much as to say that there is 
no meaning in the distinction, which we are all constantly 
making, between the real and the apparent. If there is any 
meaning at all in the distinction, it is clearly a necessary as 
well as a proper question precisely by what marks the one 
may be distinguished from the other. Our right to raise this 
question can in fairness only be challenged by an opponent 
who is prepared to maintain that the contradictions which 
lead us to make the distinction may themselves be the 
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ultimate truth about things. Now, whether this view is 
defensible or not, it is clearly not one which we have the 
right to assume without examination as self-evident ; it is 
itself a metaphysical theory of first principles, and would 
have to be defended, if at all, by an elaborate metaphysical 
analysis of the meaning of the concepts “ truth ” and 
“ reality,” Again, the objection, if valid, would tell as much 
against experimental and mathematical science as against 
Metaphysics. If the self-contradictory can be true, there is 
no rational ground for preferring a coherent scientific theory 
of the world to the wildest dreams of superstition or insanity. 
Thus we have no escape from the following dilemma. 
Either there is no rational foundation at all for the dis- 
tinction between reality and appearance, and then all science 
is an illusion, or there is a rational foundation for it, and 
then we are logically bound to inquire into the principle of 
the distinction, and thus to face the problems of Metaphysics.* 
(d) What is essentially the same objection is sometimes 
put in the following form. Metaphysics, it is said, can have 
no place in the scheme of human knowledge, because ail 
intelligible questions which we can ask about reality must 
fall within the province of one or other of the “ sciences," 
There are no facts with which some one or other of the 
sciences does not deal, and there is therefore no room for a 
series of “ metaphysical " inquiries over and above those 
inquiries which constitute the various sciences. W'here there 
are facts to investigate and intelligible questions to be put, 
we are, it is contended, in the domain of “science"; where 
there are none, there can be no knowledge. Plausible as 
this argument can be made to appear, it is easy to see that 
it is fallacious. From the point of view of pure Logic it 
manifestly contains a flagrant fallacy of peUtio pnncipii 
For it simply assumes that there is no “ science,” in the 
most universal acceptation of the term — ix. no body of 
reasoned truth — besides those experimental sciences which 
have for their object the accumulation and systematisation of 
facts, and this is the very point at issue between the meta- 
physician and his critics. What the metaphysician asserts 
is not that there are farts with which the various special 
branches of experimental science cannot deal, but that there 
are questions which can be and ought to be raised about 
the facts with which they do deal other than those which 
experimental inquiry can solve. Leaving it entirely to the 
special sciences to tell us what in particular are the true 
• CL F. H Bradley, Apptaratmt amd RuUUy, pp. 1-4. 
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facts about any given part of the world's course, he contends 
that we still have to ask the more general question, what we 
mean by “ real ” and “ fact," and how in general the “ real ” 
is to be distinguished from the unreal. To denounce the 
raising of this question as an attempt to exclude certain 
events and processes from the “province of science,” is 
simply to misrepresent the issue at stake. Incidentally it 
may be added, the objection reveals a serious misunder- 
standing of the true principle of distinction between different 
sciences. The various sciences differ primarily, not as dealing 
with different parts of the world of reality, but as dealing 
with the whole of it so far as it can be brought under 
different aspects. They are different, not because they deal 
with different sets of facts, but because they look at the facts 
from different points of view. Thus it would be quite 
wrong to suppose that the difference between, Physics, 
Physiology, and Psychology, is primarily that each studies 
a different group of facts. The facts studied may in great 
part be the same ; it is the point of view from which they 
are regarded by which each of the three sciences is dis- 
tinguished from the others. Thus every voluntary move- 
ment may be looked at either as a link in a series of dis- 
placements of mass-particles (Physics), as a combination of 
muscular contractions initiated from a centre in the cortex 
of the brain (Physiology), or as a step to the satisfaction of 
a felt want (Psychology). So Metaphysics does not profess 
to deal with a certain group of facts lying outside the 
province of the “ sciences,” but to deal with the same facts 
which form that province from a point of view which is not 
that of the experimental sciences. Its claim to do so can 
only be overthrown by proving what the criticism we are 
considering assumes, that there is no intelligible way of 
looking at the facts besides that of experimental science. 

(<•) More commonly still the intrinsic intelligibility of the 
metaphysician’s problem is admitted, but our power to solve 
it denied. There may be, it is said, realities which are more 
than mere appearance, but at any rate with our human 
faculties we can know nothing of them. All our knowledge 
is strictly limited to appearances, or, as they are often cail<^, 
phenomena}- What lies behind them is completely inaccess- 

' 1 may be pardoned for reninding the reader who may be new to oar nb)cct, 
that "facts’' and " procesaea’' are only properly called arhen it ia 

intended to imply that as they stand thie^ are m«t geoaine realitiea b«t only the 
partially misleading appearance of reality which u non pbenomenal or ultra- 
phenomenal. (We ah^l do well to avoid the preteniioua error of calling iha 
uitim-pheDooKnaf, ar nuk, meumenat.") 
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ible to us, and it is loss of time to speculate about its 
nature. We must therefore content ourselves with the 
discovery of general laws or uniformities of the inter- 
connection of phenomena, and dismiss the problem of their 
real ground as insoluble. This doctrine, technically known 
as Phenomenalism, enjoys at the present time a widespread 
popularity, which is histoi ically very largely due to an im- 
perfect assimilation of the negative element in the philo- 
sophy of Kant. Its merits as a philosophical theory we 
may leave for later consideration ; at present we are only 
concerned with it as the alleged ground of objection against 
the possibility of a[science of Metaphysics. As such it has 
really no cogency whatever. Not only do the supporters 
of the doctrine constantly contradict their own cardinal 
assumption (as, for instance, when they combine with the 
assertion that we can know nothing about ultimate reality, 
such assertions as that it is a certain and ultimate truth that 
all “ phenomena ” are connected by general laws, or that 
“ the course of nature is, without exception, uniform "), but 
the assumption itself is self-contradictory. The very state- 
ment that “ we know only phenomena ” has no meaning 
unless we know at least enough about ultimate realities tc 
be sure that they are unknowable. The phenomenalist is 
committed to the recognition of at least one proposition as 
an absolute and ultimate truth, namely, the proposition, “ I 
know that whatever I know is mere appearance.” And this 
proposition itself, whatever we may think of its value as a 
contribution to Philosophy, is a positive theory as to first 
principles the truth or falsity of which is a proper subject for 
metaphysical investigation. Thus the arguments by which 
it has been sought to demonstrate the impossibility of 
Metaphysics themselves afford unimpeachable evidence of 
the necessity for the scientific examination of the meta- 
physical problem.* 

§ 7. With the other two anti-metaphysical contentions 
referred to at the beginning of the last section we may deal 
much more briefly. (2) To the objector who maintains that 
Metaphysics, if possible, still is useless, because the sciences 
and the practical experience of life between them already 
supply us with a coherent theory of the world, devoid of 
contradictions, we may reply : (a) The fact is doubtful For, 
whatever may be said by the popularisers of science when 
they are engaged in composing metaphysical theories for the 
multitude, the best representatives of every special branch 
‘ Afpmrtmct mU /ttahijr, chap, is, p. isp («d. i>. 
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Once in touch with his reality, wherever he may &nd it, the 
mere mystic has no longer any interest in the world of 
appearance. Appearance as such is for him merely the 
untrue and ultimately non-existent, and the peculiar emotion 
which he derives from his contemplation of the real depends 
for its special quality on an ever-present sense of the contrast 
between the abiding being of the reality and the non-entity of 
the appearances. Thus ^e merely mystical attitude towards 
appearance is purely negative. The metaphysician, on the 
contrary, has only half completed his task when he has, by 
whatever method, ascertained the general character of the 
real as opposed to the merely apparent. It still remains for 
him to re-examine the realm of appearance itself in the light 
of his theory of reality, to ascertain the relative truth which 
partial and imperfect conceptions of the world’s nature con- 
tain, and to arrange the various appearances in the order of 
their varying approximation to truth. He must show not 
only what are the marks of reality, and why certain things 
which are popularly accepted as real must, for Philosophy 
be degp'aded to the rank of appearance, but also how far each 
appearance succeeds in revealing the character of the reality 
which is its ground. Equally marked is the difference be- 
tween the mystic’s and the metaphysician’s attitude towards 
ultimate reality itself. The mystic’s object is primarily 
emotional rather than intellectual What he wants is a feel- 
ing of satisfaction which he can only get from immediate 
contact with something taken to be finally and abidingly real. 
Hence, when he comes to put his emotions into words, he is 
always prone to use the language of vague imaginative 
symbolism, the only language suitable to suggest feelings 
which, because immediate and unanalysed, cannot be the 
subject of logical description in general terms. For the 
metaphysician, whose object is the attainment of intellectual 
consistency, such a method of symbolism is radically un- 
suitable. 

A symbol is always a source of danger to the intellect 
If you employ it for what you already understand, and might, 
if you chose, describe in scientific language, it is a mere 
substitution of the obscure for the clear. If you use it, as the 
mystic commonly does, for what you do not understand, its 
apparent precision, by blinding you to the vagueness of its 
interpretation, is positively mischievous. Hence, though 
some of the greatest metaphysicians, such as Plotinus and 
Spinoza, and to a <^rtain extent Hegel, have been personally 
mystics, their philosophical method has invariably been 
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scientific and rationalistic. At the same time, it is probably 
true that, apart from the mystic’s need for the satisfaction of 
emotion by the contemplation of the eternal and abiding, the 
intellect would be prone to exercise itself in less arid and 
more attractive fields than those of abstract Metaphysics, 
The philosopher seeks, in the end, the same goal as the 
mystic ; his peculiarity is that he is so constituted as to reach 
his goal only by the route of intellectual speculation. 

§ 9. We have compared Metaphysics more than once with 
Logic in respect of the universality of its scope and the 
analytical character of its methods. It remains briefly to 
indicate the dificrence between the two sciences. There is, 
indeed, a theory, famous in the history of Philosophy, and 
not even yet quite obsolete, according to which no distinction 
can be drawn. Hegel held that the successive steps by 
which the human mind gradually passes from less adequate 
to more adequate, and ultimately to a fully adequate, concep- 
tion of the nature of reality necessarily correspond, step for 
step, with the stages of a process by which the reality itself 
is manifested with ever-increasing adequacy in an ascending 
order of phenomena. Hence in his system the discussion of 
the general characteristics of reality and the general forms 
of inference constitutes a single department of Philosophy 
under the name of Our motive in dissenting from 

this view cannot be made fully intelligible at the present 
stage of our inquiry, but we may at least follow Lotze in 
giving a preliminary reason for the separation of the two 
sciences. Logic is clearly in a sense a more general inquiry 
than Metaphysics. For in Logic we are concerned with the 
universal conditions under which thinking, or, to speak more 
accurately, inference, is possible. Now these conditions may 
be fulfilled by a combination of propositions which are 
materially false. The same relations which give rise to an 
inference materially true from true premisses may yield a false 
inference where the premisses are materially false. Valid 
reasoning thus does not always lead to true conclusions. 
Hence we may say that, whereas Metaphysics deals ex- 
clusively with the characteristics of reality. Logic deals with 
the characteristics of the validly inferrible, whether real 
or unreal. The distinction thus established, however, though 
real as far as it goes, is not necessarily absolute. For it may 
very well be that in the end the conditions upon which the 
possibility of inference depends are identical with or con- 
sequent upon the structure of reality. Even the fact that, 
under certain conditions, we can imagine an unreal state of 
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things and then proceed to reason validly as to the results 
which would follow if this imaginary state were actual, may 
itself be a consequence of the actual nature of things. And, 
as a matter of fact, logicians have always found it imposs- 
ible to inquire very deeply into the foundations and first 
principles of their own science without being led to face 
fundamental issues of Metaphysics. The distinction between 
the two studies must thus, according to the well-known 
simile of Bacon, be compared rather with a vein in a con- 
tinuous block of marble than with an actual line of cleavage. 
Still it is at least so far effectual, that while many metaphys- 
ical questions have no direct bearing on Logic, the details of 
the theory of evidence are likewise best studied as an inde- 
pendent branch of knowledge. 

§ lo. In recent years considerable prominence has been 
attained by a branch of study known as Epistemology, or the 
Theory of Knowledge. The Theory of Knowledge, like Logic, is 
primarily concerned with the question of the conditions upon 
which the validity of our thinking, as a body of knowledge 
about reality, depends. It differs from ordinary Logic in not 
inquiring into the details of the various processes of proof, 
but confining its attention to the most general and ultimate 
conditions under which valid thinking is possible, and dis- 
cussing these general principles more thoroughly and 
systematically than common Logic usually does Since the 
conditions under which truth is obtainable depend, in the last 
resort, on the character of that reality which knowledge 
apprehends, it is clear that the problems of the Theory of 
Knowledge, so far as they do not come under the scope of 
ordinary Logic (the theory of the estimation of evidence), are 
metaphysical in their nature. As actually treated by the 
writers who give this name to their discussions, the study 
appears to consist of a mixture of Metaphysics and Logic, the 
metaphysical element predominating There is perhaps no 
serious harm in our giving, if we choose, the name Epistemology 
or Theory of Knowledge to our discussions of ultimate prin- 
ciples, but the older title Metaphysics seems on the whole 
preferable for two reasons. The discussion of the implica- 
tions of knowledge is only one part of the metaphysician’s 
task The truly real is not only the knowable, it is also that 
which, if we can obtain it, realises our aspirations and satisfies 
our emotions. Hence the theory of the real must deal with 
the ultimate implications of practical conduct and aesthetic 
feeling as well as those of knowledge. The Good and the 
Beautiful, no less than the True, are the objects of our study. 
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Again, if the name Theory of Knowledge is understood, as 
it sometimes has been, to suggest that it is possible to study 
the nature and capabilities of the knowing faculty apart 
from the study of the contents of knowledge, it becomes a 
source of positive and dangerous mistake. The capabilities 
and limitations of the knowing faculty can only be ascer- 
tained by inquiring into the truth of its knowledge, regarded 
as an apprehension of reality ; there is no possible way of 
severing the faculty, as it were, by abstraction from the 
results of its exercise, and examining its structure, as we 
might that of a mechanical appliance, before investigating 
the value of its achievements. The instrument can only be 
studied in its work, and we have to judge of its possibilities 
by the nature of its products. It is therefore advisable to 
indicate, by our choice of a name for our subject, that the 
theory of Knowing is necessarily also a theory of Being. 

Consult further : — F. H. Bradley, Appearance and Reality, 
Introduction; L. T. Hobhouse, The Theory of Knowledge, 
Introduction; H. Lotze, Metaphysic, Introduction (Eng. 
traos., vol. L pp. I-30) 
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CHAPTER II 


THE METAPHYSICAL CRITERION AND THE 
METAPHYSICAL METHOD 

§ I, In the principle that “Reality is not self - contradictory *’ we have a 
universal and certain cntcnon of reality which is not merely negative, bui 
implies the positive assertion that reality is a consistent system, 8 2. The 
validity of this cntcnon is not affccte<l by the suggestion that it may be 
merely a Lo^tai Law, § 3. Nor bv the raising of doubt whether all our 
knowledge is not merely “ relative/* a doubt wuch is itself meaningless. 
8 4. As to the material of the system, it is expenence or immetbate psychical 
fiset 85 must be actual expenence, not mere “ possibilities ** of ea- 

f rnence ; but actual expenence must not be identified with “sensation.” 

6. Nor must we assume tiiat expenence consists of subjects and their states ; 
nor, again, that it is a mere succession of “states of consciousness.” 8 7* 
The differentia of matter of expenence is its immediacy ^ t.s. its oombmation 
m a single whole of the two aspiccts of txuUfUt and content, 8 8 This 
onion of existence and content u broken up in reflective knowledge 01 
thought, but may be restored at a higher level. | 9, Expenence further 
always appears to be implicitly complex in respect of its conienL 8 An 
adequate app>rchcnsion of reality would only be p^^ihlc in the form of a 
complete or “pure” experience, at once al! ' inclusive, systematic, and 
direct. The problem of Metaphysics is to ascertain what would be the 
general or formal character of such an expenence, and how far the various 
provinces of our human expenence and knowledge approximate to it. The 
knowledge Metaphysics can give us of the ultimate nature of reality as it 
would be present m a complete expenence, though imperfect, is final as far 
as it goes. §11. As to the method of Metaphysics, it must be ana/yticat, 
emtuai^ ncn-eniytruatj and non-xnduettve. It may also be called a prtort if 
we carefully avoid confusing the a priori with the psychologically pnmiuve. 
Why our method cannot be the Hegelian Dialectic. 

§ I . If we are, in the end, to attach any dehnitc intelligible 
meaning to the distinction between things as they really are 
and things as they merely appear to be, we must clearly 
have some universal criterion or test by which the distinction 
may be made. This criterion must be, in the first place, 
infallible, that is, must be such that we cannot doubt its 
validity without falling into a contradiction in our thought; 
and, in the next, it must be a characteristic belonging to all 
reality, as such, and to nothing else. Thus our criterion 
must, in the technical language of Logic, be the predicate of 
an exclusive propositjon of which reality is the subject; we 

must be able to say, “ Only the real p>ossesses the quality or 

)« 
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mark XT The argumcot of our last chapter should already 
have suggested that we have such a criterion in the principle 
that “ what is real is not self-contradictory, and what is self- 
contradictory is not real.” Freedom from contradiction is 
a characteristic which belongs to everything that is real and 
ultimately to nothing else, and we may therefore use it as 
our test or criterion of reality. For, as we have seen in the 
last chapter, it is precisely our inability, without doing 
violence to the fundamental structure of our intellect, to 
accept the self-contradictory as real which first leads to the 
drawing of a distinction between the real and the merely 
apparent ; on the other hand, where we find no contradiction 
in thought or experience, we have no valid ground for 
doubting that the contents of our experience and thinking 
are truly real. In every application, even the most simple 
and rudimentary, of the distinction between what really i.' 
and what only seems, we are proceeding upon the assump- 
tion that, if things as we find them are self-contradictory, we 
are not yet in pos.ses.sion of the truth about them ; while, on 
the other hand, we may legitimately treat the results of our 
thinking and experience a.s fully true until they are shown 
to involve contradiction. Thus, in setting up the proposition 
“ What is real is never self-contradictory ” as a universal 
criterion, we are only putting into explicit form, and propos- 
ing to apply universally, a principle involved in all rational 
reflection on the course of things. Audacious as the attempt 
to make such a general statement about the whole universe 
of being ap[:)ears, it is an audacity to which we are fully 
committed from the first moment of our refusing to accept 
both sides of a contradiction as true. 

The principle that “ Reality is not self-contradictory ” at 
first sight might appear to be merely negative ; w'e might 
object that it only tells us what reality is not, and still leaves 
us quite in the dark as to what it is This w’ould, however, 
be a serious misconception. As we learn from modem 
scientific Logic, no true and significant negative judgment is 
merely negative ; all significant negation is really exclusion 
resting uj>on a positive basis. 1 can never, that is, truly 
declare that A ts not B, except on the strength of some 
piece of positive knowdedge which is inconsistent with, or 
excludes, the possibility of A being B.' My own ignorance or 

* Sfe Bosanquet, huenitais ej I.«ci. 8. As an illustration we niay 

lake an extreme case; “The Jabl«rw.K:k was not killed ycsterd.ay " What u 
the ground of this denial ? At first sight it appears to be merely negative, 
“ there are no such things as Jabberwocks to lull.” But before I can say 
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failure to 6nd sufficient ground for the assertion A is Bis never 
of itself logical warrant for the judgment A is not B ; that A is 
not B I can never truly assert, except on the ground of some 
other truth which would be contradicted if A were affirmed 
to be B. Hence to say *' Reality is not self-contradictory " 
is as much as to say that we have true and certain knowledge 
that reality is positively self-consistent or coherent ; that is 
to say that, whatever else it may be, it is at least a systematic 
whole of some kind or other. How much further our 
knowledge about reality goes, what kind of a whole we can 
certainly know it to be, it will be the business of succeeding 
portions of this work to discuss ; but even at the present 
stage of the inquiry we can confidently say that unless the 
distinction between the real and the apparent is purely 
meaningless, it is positively certain that Reality,^ or the 
universe, is a self-consistent systematic whole. 

§ 2 . Our declaration that the principle of the self- 
consistency of the real affords a certain and infallible 
criterion of reality, may probably provoke a sceptical doubt 
which is of such importance that we must give it full con- 
sideration before making any further advance. I state the 
difficulty in what appears to me its most reasonable and 
telling form. “ Your alleged criterion," it will be said, “ is 
simply the logical Law of Contradiction expressed in a 
novel and misleading way. Now, the Law of Contradiction, 
like all purely logical laws, is concerned not with real things, 
but exclusively with the concepts by which we think of 
them. When the logician lays it down as a fundamental 
truth of his science that A cannot be both B and not B, his A 
and B stand not for things “ in the real world to which our 
thoughts have reference," but for concepts which we frame 
about the things. His law is thus purely what he calls it, a 
Law of Thought ; he says, and says truly, " you cannot, at the 

there are no such things as Jabberwocki^ with confidence, I must have 
enough positive information about the structure and habits of animals to be 
aware that the qualities ascribed to the Jabberwock conflict with the laws of 
animal life. Or, if I deny the eustcnce of fabberwocks simply on the ground 
that I have never come across a speamen, this involves a positive judgment as 
to the relation between the animal world and the part of it 1 have examined, 
such as, if there were Jabberwocks, 1 should have come across one ; or, ^ * my 
acquaintance with the varieties of animals is suAkieotly exhaustive to adbrd 
ground fora valid gcDeralisaUoa** The fact that symbols Logic finds U rsimsMsw/ 
to treat the universaJ affiimauve as a douUe negative most not miyleaH lu as 
ID its actual pnonty in thought 

* To meet the kind of entidsm which finds it bttmofoiis to jest at the expense 
of those who ** take consolation from spelling Reality with a big R,** may 1 
once for aU my that when I spell Reality thus It is simply as a convement way 
of distinguishing the ultimately horn the merely relatively real } 
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same time, and in the same sense, think both that A is B, 
and that it is not B ” ; as to whether such a state of things, 
though unthinkable to us, may be real ” as a fact,” he makes 
no assertion. You take this law of our thinking, silently 
assume that it b also a law of the things about which we 
think, and go on to set it up as an infallible criterion of their 
reality. Your procedure is thus illegitimate, and your pre- 
tended criterion a thing of nought.”^ 

Our reply to this common sceptical objection will in- 
cidentally throw an interesting light on what was said in the 
last chapter of the close connection between the problems of 
Logic and those of Metaphysics. In the first place, we may 
at least meet the sceptic with an effective tu quoque. It is 
you yourself, we may say, who arc most open to the charge 
of illegitimate assumption. Your whole contention rests 
upon the assumption, for which you offer no justification, 
that because the Law of Contradiction is admittedly a law 
of thought, it is therefore only a law of thought ; if you wish 
us to accept such a momentous conclusion, you ought at 
least to offer us something in the nature of a reason for it 
Nor shall we stop here ; we shall go on to argue that the 
sceptic’s interpretation of the Law of Contradiction rests on 
a positive confusion. By a Law of Thought may be meant 
either (a) a psychological law, a true general statement as to 
the way in which we actually do think, or (i) a logical law, 
a true general statement as to the conditions under which 
our thinking is valid ; the plausibility of the sceptical 
argument arises from an unconscious confusion between 
these two very different senses of the term. Now, in the first 
place, it seems doubtful whether the principle of contradic- 
tion is even true, if it is put forward as a psychological law. 
It would be, at least, very hard to say whether a human 
being is capable or not of holding at once and with equal 
conviction the truth of two contradictory propositions. 
Certainly it is not uncommon to meet persons who do 
fervently profess equal belief in propositions which wt can 
see to be inconsistent ; on the other hand, they are usually 
themselves unaware of the inconsistency. Whether, in all 
cases, they would, if made aware of the inconsistency, revise 
their belief, is a question which it is easier to ask than to 
answer. But it is at any rate certain that the logician does 
not intend his Law of Contradiction to be taken as a psycho- 

’ We shall meet this tame difficulty again latet on as the priadple of the 
fiunoui Kantiaa obiection to the '* ontological proof” of God’t enstence. Infn. 
Bk. rv. chap. S, I S. 
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logical proposition as to what I can or cannot succeed in 
b^eving. He means it to be understood in a purely logical 
sense, as a statement about the conditions under which any 
thought is valid. What he says is not that I cannot at once 
think that A is B and that it is not B, but that, if I think 
so, my thinking cannot be /rug Now, to think truly about 
things is to think in accord with their real nature, to think 
of them as they really are, not as they merely appear to an 
imperfect apprehension to be ; hence to say that non-contra- 
diction is a fundamental condition of true thinking is as 
much as to say that it is a fundamental characteristic of real 
existence. Just because the Law of Contradiction is a logical 
law, it cannot be c»t/j/ a logical law, but must be a meta- 
physical law as well. If the .sceptic is to retain his sceptical 
position, he must include Logic along with Metaphysics in 
the compass of his doubts, as the thorough-going sceptics of 
antiquity had the courage to do. 

§ 3. But now suppose the sceptic takes this line. All our 
truth, he may say, is only relatively truth, and even the 
fundamental conditions of true thought are only valid 
relatively and for us. What right have you to assume their 
absolute validity, and to argue from it to the real constitution 
of things? Now, what does such a doubt mean, and is it 
rational? The answer to this question follows ea.sily from 
what we have already learnt about the logical character of 
denial. Doubt, which is tentative denial, like negation, 
which is completed denial, logically presupposes piositive 
knowledge of some kind or other. It is never rational to 
doubt the truth of a specific proposition except on the 
strength of your possession of positive truth with which the 
suggested judgment appears to be in conflict. This is, of 
course, obvious in cases where we hesitate to accept a 
statement as true on the ground that we do not see how to 
reconcile it with another specific statement already known, 
or believed, to be true. It is less obvious, but equally clear 
on reflection, in the cases where we suspend our judgment 
on the plea of insufficient evidence. Apart from positive 
knowledge, however defective, as to the kind and amount of 
evidence which would, if forthcoming, be sufficient to prove 
the proposition, expressions of doubt and of belief arc 
equally impertinent ; unless I know, to some extent at least, 
what evidence is wanted, how indeed am I to judge whether 
the evidence produced is sufficient or not?* Thus we see 

* Take a concrete example. A theory at to the early religious history of the 
Hebrews, let us say, is pat forward upon grounds derived from Semioc philology. 
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that the paradox of Mr. Bradley, that rational doubt itself 
logically implies infallibility in respect of some part of our 
knowledge, is no more than the simple truth. We see also 
that the doubt whether the ultimate presuppositions of valid 
thinking may not be merely “ relatively ” valid, has no mean- 
ing. If the sceptic’s doubt whether Reality is ultimately the 
self-consistent system that it must be if any of our thinking 
can be true is to lay any claim to rationality, it must take 
the form of the assertion, “ I positively know something 
about the nature of Reality which makes it reasonable to 
think that Reality is incoherent,” or “ Self-consistency is 
inconsistent with what I positively know of the nature of 
Reality.” Thus the sceptic is forced, not merely to lay 
claim to absolute and certain knowledge, but to use the test 
of consistency itself for the purpose of disproving or 
questioning its own validity. Our criterion of Reality, then, 
has been proved infallible by the surest of methods ; we 
have shown that its truth has to be assumed in the very 
process of calling it in question. 

§ 4, Reality, then, in spite of the sceptic's objections, 
is truly known to be a connected and self-consistent, or 
internally coherent, system , can we with equal confidence 
say anything of the data of which the system is composed ? 
Reflection should convince us that we can at least say as 
much as this ; all the materials or data of reality consist of 
experience, experience being provisionally taken to mean 
psychical matter of fact, what is given in immediate feeling. 
In other words, whatever forms part of presentation, will, 
or emotion, must in some sense and to some degree p)osses'' 
reality and be a part of the material of which reality, as a 
systematic whole, is composed ; whatever does not include, 
as part of its nature, this indissoluble relation to immediate 
feeling, and therefore does not enter into the presentation, 
will, and emotion of which psychical life is composed, is 
not real. The real is experience, and nothing but experience, 
and experience consists of “ psychical matter of fact." * 

Proof of this proposition can only be given in the same 
way as of any other ultimate truth, by making trial of it , 

Though unacquainted wuh Semitic philology in particular, I may be able to 
form some sort of estimate of the cogency of the professed reasoning if I already 
have an adequate acquaintance with the use and value of philological evidence in 
parallel cases, say, in the study of Cireek antiquities. But if I have no positive 
acquaintance at all with the use of pliiU>logy in antiquanan research, it would l>c 
the merest impertinence for me to ofler anv opinion whatever. 

’ What follows must be regarded as a nitre outline which swait« ^ubsequeni 
filling up by the more concrete results of Bk 11. chap. i 
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if you doubt it you may be challenged to perform the experi- 
ment of thinking of anj^hing whatever, no matter what, as real, 
and then explaining what you mean by its reality. Thus 
supposeyou say “ I can think of A as real,” A being anythingin 
the universe ; now think, as you always can, of an imaginary 
or unreal A, and then try to state the difference between the 
A which is thought of as real and the A which is thought of 
as merely imaginary. As Kant proved, in the famous case of 
the real and the imagined hundred dollars, the difference does 
not lie in any of the qualities or properties of the two A’s ; 
the qualities of the imagined hundred dollars are precisely the 
same as those of the real sum, only that they are " imaginary.” 
Like the real dollars, the imagpn^ dollars are thought of as 
possessing such and such a size, shape, and weight; stamped 
with such and such an effigy and inscription ; containing such 
and such a proportion of silver to alloy ; having such and such 
a purchasing power in the present condition of the market, 
and so forth. The only difference is that the real dollars 
are, or under specified and known conditions may be, the 
objects of direct perception, while the imaginary ones, 
because imaginary, cannot be given in direct perception. 
You cannot see or handle them ; you can only imagine your- 
self doing so. It is in this connection with imm^iate 
psychical fact that the reality of the real coins lies. So 
with any other instance of the same experiment. Show me, 
we might say, anything which you regard as real, — no matter 
what it is, a stone wall, an aesthetic effect, a moral virtue, 
— and I will ask you to think of an unreal and imaginary 
counterpart of that same thing, and will undertake to prove 
to you that what makes the difference between the reality 
and the imagination is always that the real thing is indb- 
solubly connected with the paychical life of a sentient 
subject, and, as so connected, is psychical matter of fact 
§ 5- Two points should be carefully noted if we wish 
to avoid serious misapprehension. It might be objected, 
by a disciple of Kant or of Mill, that a thing may be real 
without ever being given as actual psychical fact in im- 
mediate apprehension, so long as its nature is such that 
it would be psychical fact under known and specified 
conditions. Many, if not most, of the objects of scientific 
knowledge, it may be said, arc of this kind ; they have never 
entered, possibly never will enter, into the contents of any 
man’s direct apprehension, yet we rightly call them real, in 
the sense that they would be apprehended under certain 
known conditions. Thus I have never seen, and do not 
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expect that any one ever will see, the centre of the earth, 
or, to take a still stronger case, no one has ever seen his own 
brain. Yet I call the centre of the earth or my own brain 
real, in the sense that if I could, without ceasing to live, 
penetrate to a certain depth below the soil, I should find the 
centre of the earth ; if an opening were made in my skull, 
and a suitable arrangement of mirrors devised, I should see 
the reflection of my own brain. A comet may be rushing 
through unpeopled space entirely unbeheld ; yet it does not 
cease for all that to be real, for tf I were there I should see 
it, and so forth. Hence the Kantian will tell us that reality 
is constituted by relation to possible experience ; the follower 
of Mill, that it means “ a permanent possibility of sensation.” 

Now, there is, of course, an element of truth in these 
arguments. It is true that what immediately enters into the 
course of my own direct perception is but a fragment of the 
full reality of the universe. It is true, again, that there is 
much which in its own nature is capable of being perceived 
by human beings, but will, as far as we can judge, never 
be perceived, owing to the physical impossibility of placing 
ourselves under the conditions requisite for perception ; 
there arc other things which could only be perceived if 
some modification could be effected in the structure of our 
perceptive organs. And it may therefore be quite sufficient 
for the purposes of some sciences to define these unperceived 
realities as "possibilities of sensation," processes which we 
do not perceive but might perceive under known or know- 
able conditions. But the definition, it will be seen, is a 
purely negative one ; it takes note of the fact that we do 
not actually perceive certain things, without telling us any- 
thing positive as to their nature. In Metaphysics, where we 
are concerned to discover the very meaning of reality, we can- 
not avoid asking whether such a purely negative account of the 
reality of the greater part of the universe is finally satisfactory. 
And we can easily sec that it is not For what do we mean 
when we talk of the “possible”? Not simply “ that which 
is not actual,” for this includes the merely imaginary and 
the demonstrably impossible. The events of next week, 
the constitution of Utopia, and the squaring of the circle 
are all alike in not being actual. Shall we say, then, that 
the possible differs from the imaginary in being what would, 
under known conditions, be actual? But again, we may 
make correct inferences as to what would be actual under 
conditions suspected, or even known, to be merely imaginary, 
and no one will maintain that such consequences are realities. 
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If 1 were at the South Pole I should see the Polar ice, and 
it is therefore real, you say, though no one actually sees it ; 
but if wishes were horses, beggars would ride, yet you do 
not say that the riding of beggars is real. Considerations 
of this kind lead us to modify our first definition of the 
“ possible ” which is to be also real. We are driven to say 
that, in the case of the unperceived real thing, all the con- 
ditions of perception except the presence of a percipient 
with suitable perceptive organs, really exist. Thus the ice 
at the South Pole really exists, because the only unfulfilled 
condition for its perception is the presence at the Pole of a 
being with sense-organs of a certain type. But once more, 
what do we mean by the distinction between conditions 
of perception which are imaginary and conditions which 
really exist? We come back once more to our original 
expieriment, and once more, try as we will, we shall find 
that by the real condition as distinguished from the imagin- 
ary we can mean nothing but a state of things which is, 
in the last resort, guaranteed by the evidence of immediate 
apprehension. If we take the term “actual” to denote 
that which is thus indissoluble from immediate apprehension, 
or is psychical matter of fact, we may sum up our result 
by saying we have found that the real is also actual, or that 
there is no reality which is not at the same time an actuality. 
We shall thus be standing on the same ground as the 
modern logicians who tell us that there is no possibility 
outside actual existence, and that statements about the 
possible, when they have any meaning at all, are always 
an indirect way of imparting information about actualities.' 
Thus “There really exists ice at the South Pole, though no 
human eye beholds it,” if it is to mean anything, must 
mean either that the ice itself, as we should perceive it 
if we were there, or that certain unknown conditions which, 
combined with the presence of a human spectator, would 
yield the perception of the ice, actually exist as part of the 
contents of an experience which is not our own.* 

The second point to which we must be careful to attend 
may be dismissed more briefly. In defining experience as 
“ immediate feeling ” or “the content of immediate feeling” 
or “apprehension,”* we must not l)e understood to mean 

* For the mo<iem doctnne of possibility consult Bradley, JVi$uipUs 

i92*aoi ; Ho^rKjuci, LogUy L chjtp. 9 

* 'l"his is — »part from non essential theological accretions— the prinaplc <A 
Berkeley*! argument fur diC eaisteuce of G(xJ (PrtmtpUs JJuman KnowUUgty 

fi§ 146. 147)- 

* 1 ibonld explata that I ok feeling ’’ and ** apprehenilon ’* indifferently fat 
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that it is in particular sensation. Sensation is only one 
feature of immediate feeling or apprehension, a feature which 
we only distinguish from others by means of a laborious 
psychological analysis. A pleasure or pain, an emotion 
of any kind, the satisfaction of a craving while actuall)’ 
present, are felt or apprehended no less immediately than 
a sense-perception. I am aware of the difference between 
actually feeling pleasure or pain, actually being moved by 
love or anger, actually getting the satisfaction of a want, 
and merely thinking of these processes, in precisely the same 
way in which I am aware of the difference between actually 
seeing a blue expanse and merely thinking of seeing it A 
real emotion or wish differs from an imagined one precisely 
as a real sensation differs from an imaginary sensation. How 
exactly the difference is to be described is a question, and 
unfortunately at present an unduly neglected question, for 
Psychology; for our present purpose we must be content 
to indicate it as one which can be experienced at will by any 
reader who will take the trouble to compare an actual state 
of mind with the mere thought of the same state. Of the 
epistemological or metaphysical interpretation of the dis- 
tinction more will be said in the course of the next few 
paragraphs As an instance of its applicability to other 
aspects of mind than the purely sensational, we may take 
Kant’s own example of the hundred dollars. The real 
hundred dollars may be distinguished from the imaginary, 
if we please, by the fact that they can be actually touched 
and seen ; but we might equally make the distinction turn 
on the fact that the real coins will enable us to satisfy our 
desires, while the imaginary' will not.* 

§ 6. In the present state of philosophical opinion, the pro- 
position that “ whatever is real consists of experience,” or 
again, “of psychical matter of fact,” is in danger not so much 
of being rejected, as of being accepted in a fundamentally false 
sense. If wc are to avoid the danger of such misunderstand- 
ing, we must be careful to insist that our principle does not 
as.sert that mere actuality is a complete and sufficient account 
of the nature of reality. When we say that there is nothing 
real outside the world of psychical fact, we are not saying 
that reality is mttely psychical fact as such. What we do 
say is that, however much more it may be, it is at least that. 

■mniediale anti non-reflft-live awareness of any pstchical content. The exclusive 
restnclion of the term to awareiicvs of pleasure .aivl (.urn seems to me to re-sl on a 
tenons mistake in ps)ciiolo};\, nmi 1 Oieicfore avoid it. 

* In fact, we shall see in Ilk II chap l that in viilue of Us uniiv with 
immediate ftthmg, all experience is essentmllv connected with purpose 
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How much more we can say of reality, beyond the bare 
statement that it is made up of experiences or psychical 
matters of fact, it is the task of our metaphysical science to 
determine; at present our problem, though given to us in 
its general elements, still awaits solution. In particular, we 
must take care not to fall into the error of so-called " Sub- 
jective Idealism." We must not say that reality consists of 
“ the states of consciousness of sentient subjects" or of “ subjects, 
and their states'.' We must not falsify our data as meta- 
physicians by starting with the assumption that the psychical 
facts of which reality is made up are directly experienced 
as “ states ” or “ modifications ” of " subjects " which arc their 
possessors. Such a theory would in fact contradict itself, 
for the “ subject ” or “ I,” who am by the hypothesis the 
owner of the " states," is never itself given as a “ state of 
consciousness.” Hence Hume was perfectly correct when he 
argued from the principle that nothing exists but states of 
consciousness, to the conclusion that the thinker or “subject,” 
not being himself a state of consciousness, is an illusion. 
Yet, on the other hand, if there is no thinker or subject to 
“ own " the passing states, they are not properly “ states ” 
or “ modifications ” of anything. Apart from this explicit 
contradiction in the formulation of the theory that all things 
are “ states of consciousness," we must also object that the 
theory itself is not a statement of the data of experience, 
but a hypothesis about their connection. The division of 
experience into the self or the subject on the one side and 
its states on the other is not given in oOr immediate ap- 
prehension, but made in the progress of reflection on the 
contents of apprehension. Sensible things and their proper- 
ties never appear to us in our direct apprehension of them 
to be states or modifications of ourselves ; that they really 
are this and nothing more is simply one hypothesis among 
others which we devise to meet certain dimculties in our 
thought Reality comes to us from the first in the guise 
of pieces of psychical fact ; we feel certain, again, that 
these pieces must somehow form part of a coherent whole 
or systcnL We try to understand and account for this 
systematic character of the real on the supposition that the 
matters of fact of which it consists are connected with one 
another through the permanent character of the “ subjects " 
to which they belong as temporary “states” or “modifica- 
tions.” But this special interpretation of the way in which 
the facts of experience form a system is no part of our 
initial postulate as to the general nature of the real ; it is 
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simply one among other theories of the concrete charactei 
of the universe, and it is for Metaphysics itself to test its 
merits. 

Similarly, we should be making an unwarranted addition 
to our initial postulate about Reality if we identified it witJi 
the doctrine of Hume and his followers, according to whom 
what really exists is merely a series of “ impressions and 
ideas ” connected by certain psychological laws of succession, 
any profounder structural unity of experience being dis- 
miss^ as a “ fiction of the mind.’* The secret of the fallacy 
here lies in the petitio principit committed by the introduction 
of the word “ merely ” into our statement From the identi- 
fication of reality with psychical facts which somehow form 
a systematic unity, it does not in the least follow that the 
only unity possessed by the facts is that of conformity to a 
certain law or laws of sequence. That all reality consists of 
psychical facts, and that these facts must form a system, we 
are, as we have already seen, entitled to assert as a funda- 
mental metaphysical principle which cannot be doubted 
without falling into contradiction; how they do so we have 
yet to discover, if we can. 

The merits of the Humian solution of the problem will 
come before us for consideration at a later stage ; the impos- 
sibility of assuming it without inquiry as a principle, may 
perhaps be brought home to the mind of the reader by a 
simple illustration. Take the case of any aesthetic whole, 
such as, for instance, the play of Hamlet. The play of 
Hamlet consists, for the student who reads it in his closet, of 
a succession of printed words. These words form the whole 
material of the play ; it is composed of them all and of 
nothing else. Again, the words which are the material of 
the play are connected by the grammatical and euphonic 
laws which regulate the construction of English sentences, 
and the metrical laws of English dramatic versification 
Thus it would be a true description of the play, as far as 
it goes, to say that it is a series of words put together in 
accordance with grammatical and metrical laws. It would, 
however, be positively false to say that Hamlet is nothing 
more than such a succession of words ; its character as a 
work of art depends entirely on the fact that it possesses, as 
a whole, a further unity of structure and aim, that ^e words 
and sentences which are its material embody an internally 
coherent representation of human character and purpose. 
Apart from this inner unity of meaning, mere uniformity oi 
grammatical and metrical construction would not of them- 
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selves constitute a work of art. It will be one object of oui 
later discussions to show that what is thus obviously true of 
an aesthetic whole is universally true of every genuine system 
or totality. 

§ 7. The data or material of reality, then, are facts of 
experience, and nothing but facts of experience.^ And 
experience, we have said, means for our purposes tmmediak 
feeling or apprehension. What immediacy means, as we have 
already seen, we cannot further explain in psychological 
terms, except by saying that it is what distinguishes an 
actual mental state from the mere thought of that state 
The reason why, in Psycholog)^ we have to be content with 
such an account is manifest. To charactcri.se immediate 
feeling further, we should have to identify the qualities by 
which it is universally marked off from what is not im- 
mediate. We should, in fact, have to describe it in general 
terms, and before we can do this we must cease to feel or 
apprehend directly, and go on to reflect upon and analyse 
the contents of our apprehension. What our psychological 
description depicts is never the experience as it actually was 
while we were having it, but the experience as it appears 
from the point of view of subse(|uent reflection, interpreted 
in the light of all sorts of conscious or unconscious hypo 
theses about its conditions and its constituents. Thus our 
psychological descriptions depend for their very possibility 
upon the recognition of distinctions which are not present, 
as such, in the experience itself as directly presented to us, 
but created by later reflection about it. From the point of 
view of Metaphysics, however, it is possible to specify one 
universal characteristic of immediate feeling, which is of the 
utmost importance for our theories of reality and of know- 
ledge When we reflect upon any psychical fact whatever, 
we may distinguish within it two very different aspects. 
There is, in the first place, the fact that it does happen, that 
it is a genuine psychical occurrence, — the existence or tkat^ 
as we may call it, of the piece of psychical fact in question ; 
and there is also the peculiar character or quality which gives 
this mental occurrence its unique nature as distinguished 
from any other which might conceivably have been pre- 
sented in its stead, — the content or what of the psychical 

' I lake “ tact " a.i cfjulvalent to “ what it directly apprehended ui a sinjjle 
moment of coiesciousne&s ’ In a previous work ( 7 Ac ly'CrrMi/Mi'r, chap 1 ) 
I used the word in a different sense for “the contents of a trtu docnpiion oi 
expcnence." This empluyment of the word, however, seems at variance with 
established philosophical usage, and 1 therefore abandon it as likely to lead to 
muapprehenuon. 
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fact. Thus a simple colour-sensation, say that of green, has 
its that , — it is actually present, and is thus distinguished from 
a merely remembered or anticipated sensation; it has also 
its what , — the peculiar quality by which it is distingpiished, 
for example, from a sensation of blue. So again with an 
imagined sensation; it is actually imagined, the imagining 
of it is an actual occurrence with its particular place in the 
course of the occurrences which together make up my mental 
life ; and again, it is the imagination of some content with 
qualities of its own by which it is distinguished from any 
other content 

The most striking illustration of the presence of these 
distinguishable aspects in all psychical occurrences is, of 
course, afforded by the case of error or illusion, the essence 
of which is the false apprehension of the what. Thus, when 
an ignorant villager sees a ghost, or a hypochondriac is 
tormented by " imaginary ” symptoms of disease, the ghost 
or the malady is not simply non-existent , something is 
actually seen or felt, but the error consists in a mistake as 
to the nature of what is seen or felt. Now, the peculiarity 
by which direct and immediate apprehension is distinguished, 
for the metaphysician, from subsequent reflection about ^e 
contents of apprehension, is that in immediate apprehension 
itself we are not conscious of the distinction between these 
two aspects of psychical fact The immediately experienced 
is always a this-what or prcx:ess-content ^ in which the dis- 
tinction of the this from the what does not enter into con- 
sciousness. In any act of reflection, on the other hand, the 
what is explicitly distinguished from the that,^ and then 
ascribed to it as something which can be truly said about it. 
The judgment or proposition, which is the characteristic 
form in which the result of reflection finds its expression, 
consists, in its most rudimentary shape, of the embodirnent 
of this di.stmction in the separation of predicate from subject, 
and the subsequent affirmation of the first about the second. 
The work of thought or knowledge in making our world 
more intelligible to us essentially consists in the progressive 
analysis of a content or what, considered in abstraction from 
the this to which it belongs. The this may, as in the singular 
judgment or the particular judgment of perception, actually 
appear in our propositions as the subject to which the what 
is Splicitly ascribed; or again, as in the true universal of 


' Of course the apprehended “content" may itself be a “process,” as k 
the case in a^instancS^ of the apprehension of ; but ^e apprehended 

proem 1$ aU4>-* distinguishable from the process of apprehension. 
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science, both the predicate and the ostensible subject of the 
proposition may belong to the content analysed, and the this, 
or directly apprehended reality of which the content forms 
an attribute, may not appear in the proposition at all. This 
is why the true universal judgment has long been seen by 
logicians to be essentially hypothetical, and why, again, 
thought or knowledge always apf>ears to the common-sense 
man to be dealing with realities which have previously been 
given independently of the “ work of the mind.” He is only 
wrong in this view because he forgets that what is given 
in this way is merely the that or existence of the world of 
real being, not its what or content in its true character as 
ultimately ascertained by scientific thought* 

§ 8. The fundamental characteristic of experience, then, 
for the metaphysician, is its immediacy : the fact that in 
experience as such the existence and the content of what is 
apprehended are not mentally separated. This immediacy 
may be due, as in the case of mere uninterpreted sensation, 
to the absence of reflective analysis of the given into its con- 
stituent aspects or elements. But it may also be due, as we 
shall have opportunities to see more fully later on, to the 
fusion at a higher level into a single directly apprehended 
whole of results originally won by the process of abstraction 
and reflection. There is an immediacy of experience which 
is below mediate reflective knowledge, but there is also a 
higher immediacy which is above it To explain and justify 
this statement will be the work of subsequent chapters ; foi 
the present we may be content to illustrate it by a simple 
example. A work of art with an intricate internal structure, 
such, for instance, as a musical composition or a chess pro- 
blem, as directly presented to the artistically uncultivated 
man, is little more than a mere succession of immediately 
given data in which the aspects of existence and content are 
as yet hardly separated ; it has no significance or meaning, 
but merely is. As education in the perception of artistic 
form proceeds, the separation becomes at first mure and 
more prominent Each subordinate part of the structure 
now acquires a meaning or significance in virtue of its place 
in the whole, and this meaning is at first something over and 
above the directly presented character of the pait, something 
which has to be grasped by reflective analysis and com- 
parison of part with part. The individual part has now, 
through analysis of its content, come to mean or stand for 

^ We thall tee in Bk. II. chftp. f that the ** that ** an experience unptici 
lefauioo to a unique individual interest ot purpose. 
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something outside itself, namely, its relation to all the other 
parts. But with the completion of our aesthetic education 
the immediacy thus destroyed is once more restored. To the 
fully trained perception the meaning of the composition or the 
problem, its structure as an artistic whole, is no longer some- 
thing which has to be pieced together and inferred by re- 
flective comparison: it is now directly apprehended as a 
structural unity. The composition has a meaning, and thus 
the results of the intermediate stage of reflection and 
comparison are not lost, but t,^en up into the completed 
experience. But the meaning is no longer external to the 
existence of the composition ; it is what it means, and it 
means what it is.^ We may subsequently see that what is 
thus strikingly illustrated by the case of artistic perception 
holds good, to a greater or less degree, of all advance in the 
understanding of reality. It is perhaps the fundamental 
philosophical defect of what is popularly called Mysticism 
that it ignores this difference between a higher and a lower 
immediacy, and thus attempts to restore the direct contact 
with felt reality which scientific reflection inevitably loosens 
by simply undoing the work of analytic thought and revert- 
ing to the standpoint of mere uninterpreted feeling.* 

§ 9. We may perhaps specify one further characteristic 
which seems, at least, to belong to every datum of immediate 
experience. Every experience seems to be implicitly com- 
plex, that is, its aspect of content appears never to be ab- 
solutely simple, but always to contain a plurality of aspects, 
which, as directly felt, are not distinct, but are at the same 
time distingpiishable as soon as we begin by reflection to 
describe and analyse it From the nature of the case this 
complexity cannot be directly ascertained by inspection, for 
the inspection itself presupposes that we are dealing with the 
experience not as immediately felt, but as already sufficiently 
analysed and reflected upon to be described in general terms. 
Indirectly, however, our result seems to be established by 
the consideration that, as soon as we reflect upon the given 
at all, we find these distinguishable aspects within its content, 
and that, unless they were there implicitly from the first, it 

* Of course this is only partly true. As we shall see in the se<^uel, to “ be 
what it means and mean what it is” is an ideal never /«//>' realised m the 
structure of any finite piece of reality, precisely because tne firute, as its name 
implies, is never a completely systematic whole 

* On the psychological processes by which meaning is acquired, see Stout, 
Manual of Ptyckeh^^ bk, i. chap. 3 ; and on the apprehension of form, the same 
author’s Anaiytu Psychology bk. 1. chap. 3. Much interesting discussion of the 
difference liet ween “ external ” and ” internal ” meaning will be found in Royce, 
Tht World and the Imdtvtdual, First Series. 
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is hard to sec how the mere process of reflection could have 
given birth to them. Thus, for instance, in even the most 
rudimentary experience there would appear to be something 
answering to the distinction between the presentational 
quality of a sensation and its accompanying tone of pleasure 
or pain. It is difficult, again, not to think that in any sentient 
experience there must be some difference between elements 
which corresp)ond to more or less stable conditions of the 
sentient organism itself (“ organic sensation ") and those which 
correspond to relatively novel and infrequent features of the 
environment Some philosophers would indeed be prepared 
to go further, and to maintain that a more or less explicit 
consciousness of distinction between self and not-self, or again 
between subject and object, is logically involved in the very 
pwassibility of an experience. The question, as a psychological 
one, need not be raised here ; it must, however, be carefully 
remarked that whatever view we may adopt as to the numbw 
and character of the aspects which analysis reveals within the 
contents of the simplest experience, those aspects, as directly 
apprehended, originally constitute an unanalysed whole. 
Our various subsequent analyses all presuppose theories as to 
the ultimate what of experience which it is the business of 
Metaphysics to test. 

§ lo. Our foregoing discussion of the metaphysical 
criterion will suggest a fairly definite ideal of what a com- 
pletely adequate apprehension of the whole of reality would 
be A completely adequate apprehension of reality would 
be one which contained all reality and nothing but reality, 
and thus involved no element whatever of deceptive appear- 
ance. As such it would, in the first place, be all-embracing , 
it would include in itself every datum of direct experience, 
and, since nothing but data of experience, or, as we have also 
called them, matters of psychical fact, are the materials of 
reality, it would contain nothing else. In the second place, 
it would contain all its data without contradiction or dis- 
crepancy as part of a single system with a harmonious 
internal structure of its own. For wherever there is dis- 
crepancy, as we have already seen, there is imperfect and 
therefore partially false appearance And, in the third place, 
such an all-embracing harmonious apprehension of the whole 
data of exp>erience would clearly transcend that separation 
of existence from content which is temp)orarily effected by 
our own efforts to restate our exp)erience in a consistent form. 
It would, because complete in itself, involve at a higher level 
that immediacy which, at a lower level, we know as character* 
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istic of feeling. It would thus experience the whole of real 
existence directly as a system with internal consistency and 
structure, but without any reference to anything beyond 
itself. As we said of the artistic whole, so we may say of 
the whole of existence as it might be apprehended by a 
completed insight, it would be what it meant, and mean 
what it was. To such an ideally complete experience of 
reality as a single system, by way of marking its exclusively 
experiential nature, we may give the name, introduced into 
Philosophy by Avenarius, of a “ pure ” experience, that is, an 
experience which is in all its parts experience and nothing 
else. Of course, in adopting the name, we are not necessarily 
identifying ourselves with the further views of Avenarius as 
to what in particular the structure of such an experience 
would be. 

Our own human experience clearly falls far short of such 
an ideal, and that for two reasons. To begin with, our ex- 
perience is incomplete in respect of its data : there is much 
in reality which never directly enters into the structure of 
our experience at all. Of much of what falls within the 
scope of our knowledge we can only say, in a general way, 
how it would appear to ourselves supposing certain con- 
ditions of its perceptibility to be realised, and even these 
conditions are usually only most imperfectly known. What 
the actual matters of psychical fact corresponding to these 
conditions and to the appearance which they would determine 
for us are, we are totally unable to say. Again, there may 
well be much in the real world which never, even in this 
indirect way, enters into the structure of human knowledge 
at all. Hence our human experience and the intellectual 
constructions by which we seek to interpret it have always 
the character of being piecemeal and fragmentary. Perfect 
apprehension of systematic reality as a whole would be able 
to deduce from any one fact in the universe the nature of 
every other fact. Or rather, as the whole would be presented 
at once in its entirety, there would be no need for the 
deduction ; every fact would be directly seen as linked with 
every other by the directly intuited nature of the system to 
which all facts belong. But in our imperfect human appre- 
hension of the world our facts appear to be largely given us 
in isolation and independence of one another as bare “ casual 
conjunctions” or “collocations,” and the hypotheses by 
which we seek to weld them into a system, however largely 
determined by the character of our data, never quite get rid 
of an element of arbitrary “free” construction. They are 
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never fully necessitated as to their entirety by the nature oi 
the facts they serve to connect Hence we can never be 
certain that our hypothetical constructions themselves are 
true in the sense of consisting of statements of what for a 
completed experience would be matters of fact. Our ideal 
is to connect our presented facts by constructions in which 
each link is itself matter of fact, or experience, in the sense 
that it would under known conditions form the content of 
a direct apprehension. But it is an ideal which, owing to 
the fragmentary character of our own experience, we are 
never able adequately to realise. In all our sciences we are 
constantly compelled to use hypothetical constructions, which 
often are, and for all we know always may be, merely 
“symbolic,” in the sense that, though useful in the co- 
ordination of experienced data, they could never themselves 
become objects of direct experience, because they conflict 
either with the general nature of experience as such, or with 
the special nature of the particular experiences in which 
they would have to be presented. Our scientific hypotheses 
thus present a close analogy with the uninterpretable stag^ 
in the application of an algebraical calculus to a numerical 
or geometrical subject-matter. Their usefulness in enabling 
us to co-ordinate and predict facts of direct experience need 
no more guarantee their own reality, than the usefulness of 
such a calculus guarantees our ability to find an intelligible 
interpretation for all the symbolic operations it involves.* 
In a pure or completed experience, at once all-comprehend- 
ing and systematic, where existence and content, fact and 
construction, were no longer separated, there could of course 
be no place for such ultimately uninterpretable symbolism. 

Our fundamental metaphysical problem, then, is that of 
discovering, if we can, the general or formal characteristics 
of such a complete or “ pure ” experience, ij. those 
characteristics which belong to it simply in virtue of its all- 
containing and completely systematic nature. Further, it 
would be the work of a completed Metaphysic to ascertain 
which among the universal characteristics of our own human 

^ For some good observations on the fallacy of assuming that mathematicaJ 
symbolism must always be interpretable, see R Russell, of Gopmotry^ 

p 45-46 ; or Whitehead, Umvenal Algehro^ vol. L p. 10 £ For a further 
elaboration of the argument of the foregoing section I may refer to Problem oj 
Conduct y pp 14-21. I need hardly warn Inc reader against confusing a '•sym- 
bolic concept in my sense of the word, r.e one which cannot be fully interpreted 
in terms of direct experience, with a ••symbolic'^ idea in Mr. Spencer^t tense, 
t,#. one which is not, psychologically, a copy of the presentaiions for which it 
stands* Our use of the word is, of course, purely logigsi. has nothing to do 
with the psychological character of mental images, but only with their meaning. 
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experience of the world are such as must belong to any co- 
herent experience in virtue of its nature, and are thus identifi- 
able with the formal characteristics of a “ pure ” experience. 
Also, our science would have to decide what features of 
human experience, among those which do not possess this 
character, approximate most nearly to it, and would thus 
require least modification in order to enable them to take 
their place in an absolutely complete and harmonious ex- 
perience of reality. If we could completely carry out out 
programme, we should, in the first place, have a general 
conception of what in outline the constitution of experienced 
reality as a systematic whole is ; and, in the second, we should 
be able to arrange the various concepts and categories by 
which we seek, alike in everyday thinking and in the various 
sciences, to interpret the world of our experience, in an 
ascending order of degrees of truth and reality, according to 
the extent to which they would require to be modified before 
they could become adequate to express the nature of a 
systematic experienced reality. The knowledge conveyed by 
such a science would, of course, not be itself the pure or all- 
embracing experience of Reality, but merely mediate know- 
ledge about the general nature of such an experience, and 
would therefore, so far, be like all mere knowledge about an 
object, abstract and imperfect It would still refer to some- 
thing beyond itself, and thus have a meaning other than its 
own existence. But, unlike all other knowledge, our meta- 
physical knowledge of the formal character of an all-inclusive 
experienced whole would be final, in the sense that no 
addition of fresh knowledge could modify it in principle. 
Fresh knowledge, which in all other cases involves at least 
the possibility of a transformation of existing theories, would 
here do no more than fill in and make more concrete our 
conception of the system of Reality, without affecting our 
insight into its general structure. 

We may perhaps illustrate this conception of a knowledge 
which, though imperfect, is yet final, by an instance borrowed 
from elementary Mathematics. We know absolutely and 
precisely, e.g., what the symbol *■ stands for. «■ is completely 
determined for us by the definition that it is the ratio of 
the circumference of a circle to its diameter. And again, we 
can define unequivocally both the terms, circumference and 
diameter of the circle, which we have employed in our de- 
finition of «. Thus our knowledgje of the meaning of the 
symbol is clearly final ; no fresh accretion to our knowledge 
will make any modification in it At the same time, our 
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knowledge of t, though final, is imperfect. For the quantity 
r is incommensurable, and thus we can never precisely 
evaluate it. All we can do is to assign its value correctly 
within any desired degree of approximation. Again, while 
no approximation gives an absolutely correct value for the 
quantity, one approximation is, of course, closer than another. 
Because no approximation is more than approximately the 
truth, it by no means follows that all are equally wide of 
the mark. Similarly, it may well be that, though we can 
say with finality what the general nature of experience and 
experienced Reality as a systematic whole is, yet, when we 
come to ask after the character of the system in detail, we 
have to depend on sciences which are merely approximate in 
their results ; it will not follow, as is sometimes assumed, 
that the categories of one science do not present us with a 
nearer approximation to the absolute truth than those of 
another.' 

§ II. We may end this chapter with some general reflec- 
tions on the method required for such a science of Meta- 
physics as we have described in the preceding paragraphs. 
The true character of any scientific method can, of course, 
only be discovered by the actual use of it ; a preliminary 
disquisition on the nature of a method not previously ex- 
hibited in actual use is apt to be at be.st sterile, and at 
worst a positive source of prejudices which may subsequently 
seriously hamper the process of investigation. Still, there 
are certain general characteristics of the method imposed on 
us by our conception of the problems to be solved which may 
conveniently be pointed out at this stage of our inquiry. 
Our method will, in the first place, clearly be analytical and 
critical in its character. We analyse experience with a view 
to discovering its implications, and we analyse our various 
scientific and unscientific theories of the contents of the 
world-system for the same purpose. Also, once having 
determined what are the formal characteristics of an all- 
embracing, systematic whole of experienced fact, we criticise 
our various concepts and theories by reference to these 
characteristics as an ultimate standard of reality and truth. 
Negatively, we may add that our method is non-empirical, 
and also non-inductive, in the same sense in which pure 
Mathematics, for instance, may be called non-inductive. It 
is non-empirical inasmuch as we are called upon to analyse 
all our data and criticise all our pre-conceived theories. We 
are not allowed to accept any fact without analysis, or any 

• Compare my PrtiUm tf Ccmduci, pp. M-39. 
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concept without criticism, as an unchallenged datum upon 
which we may build without preliminary justification. Hence 
our method is non-empirical. Also, as our analysis is con- 
cerned entirely with the internal character and self-consistency 
of the data analysed, it is, like the reasonings of pure Mathe- 
matics, independent of external confirmation outside the 
analysed data themselves, and is therefore non-inductive.’ 
In precisely the same sense our method and its results may 
be called, if we please, a priori ; that is to say, we proceed 
entirely by internal analysis of certain data, and are, alike 
in procedure and result, independent of experience outside 
the experience we are concerned with analysing. We can, of 
course, add that our method is constructive, that is, if success- 
fully carried out it would culminate in an intellectual attitude 
towards the world which, as an intellectual attitude, we did 
not possess before entering on our study of Metaphysics . 
but as construction, in this sense, is characteristic of all 
scientific method, it does not seem necessary to specify it as 
a peculiarity of metaphysical procedure in particular. 

Historically, our conception of metaphysical method as 
fundamentally analytical and directed to the detection and 
removal of internal contradictions in the categories of ordinary 
thought, is perhaps nearer to the view of Herbart than to 
that of any other great philosopher of the past In our 
insistence upon the non-empirical and, in a sense, a priori 
character of Metaphysics, we are again, of course, largely in 
agreement with the p>osition of Kant There is, however, a 
most important difference between our own and the Kantian 
conception of the a priori upon which it is essential to insist. 
A-priority, as we have used the term, stands merely for 
a peculiarity of the method of Metaphysics ; by an a priori 
method we understood one which is confined to the internal 
analysis of a datum and independent of external reference to 
outside facts. With Kant the a priori is a name for certain 
forms of perception and thought which, because revealed by 
analysis as present in every experience, are supposed to be 
given independently of all experience whatsoever, and so come 
to be identified by him as “ the work of the mind," in opposi- 
tion to the empirical factor in experience, which is held to be 
the product of an external system of " thmgs-in-themselves.” 
Hence Kant’s whole discussion of the a priori is vitiated by' 

* The fundamental pecubanty of “inductive” procedure, in fact, is that, 
while Its object is the internal analysis of its data, which, if complcl^, would 
permit of a universal conclusion liing drawn from the .single case, it is never 
able to effect the analysis, and u dnven to reinlorce it by external comparison 
with “similar ” cases. 
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a constant confusion between what is metaphysically necessary 
{i.e. implied in the existence of knowledge) and what is 
psychological ly primitive. This confusion, perplexing enough 
in Kant, reaches a climax in the works of writers like Mr. 
Spencer, who appear to think that the whole question of the 
presence of a non-empirical factor in knowledge can be 
decided by an appeal to genetic Psychology, It is clear 
that, from our point of view, the identification of the a priori 
with the “ work of the mind ” would involve a metaphysical 
theory as to the constitution of experience which we are not 
entitled to adopt without proof.* 

A word ought perhaps to be said about our attitude 
towards the " dialectical ’’ method as employed by Hegel and 
his followers. It was Hegel’s conviction that the whole series 
of concepts or categories by which the mind attempts to 
grasp the nature of experienced Reality as a whole, from the 
most rudimentary to the most adequate, can be exhibited in 
a fixed order which arises from the very nature of thought 
itself. We begin, he held, by the affirmation of some rude 
and one-sided conception of the character of what is ; the 
very imp>erfection of our concept then forces us on to affirm 
its opposite as equally true. But the opposite, in its turn, is 
no less one-sided and inadequate to express the full character 
of concrete reality. Hence we are driven to negate our first 
negation by affirming a concept which includes both the 
original affirmation and its opposite as subordinate aspects. 
The same process repeats itself again at a higher stage with 
our new category, and thus we gradually pass by a series of 
successive triads of categories, each consisting of the three 
stages of affirmation, negation, and negation of the negation, 
from the beginning of an intellectual interpretation of the 
world of experience, the thought of it as mere “ Being," not 
further defined, to the apprehension of it as the " Absolute 
Idea," or concrete system of spiritual experience. It was 
the task of abstract Metaphysics (called by Hegel, Logic) to 
exhibit the succes.sive stages of this process as a .systematic 
orderly advance, in which the nature of each stage is deter- 
mined by its place in the whole. As Hegel also held that 
this “ dialectic " process is somehow not confined to the 
" subjective ” or private intelligence of the student of Philo- 
sophy, but also realised in the structure of the “objective" 
universe, it followed that its successive stages could be 

' On the conhuion beiM-een the meuphysicnl and pwchological standpoint in 
iGknt’i own treatment of the u priori^ tec E. KoneU, FtmnJm/tpms Ci^irutrp^ 
pp. 1-4, and Adamtot), D^vtlopnuni a/ Modern PkUpsopky^ Ut. L pp. 
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detected in physical nature and in History in the same order 
in which they occur in “ Logic,” and many of Hegel’s best- 
known works are devoted to exhibiting the facts of Physics, 
Ethics, Religion, and History in the light of this doctrine. 
The subsequent advances of the various sciences have so 
completely proved the arbitrariness and untrustworthiness of 
the results obtained by these “ deductions,” that some of the 
best exponents of the Hegelian type of Philosophy arc now 
agreed to abandon the claim of the Dialectic to be more than 
a systematisation of the stages through which the individual 
mind must pass in its advance towards a finally satisfactory 
conception of Reality. But even within these limits its pre- 
tensions are probably exaggerated. No satisfactory proof 
can be produced that, even in abstract Metaphysics, the 
succession of categories must be precisely that adopted by 
Hegel. There are some categories of the first importance, 
e.g.^ that of order in Mathematics, which hardly get any 
recognition at all in his system, and others, such as those 
of “ Mechanism ” and “ Chemism,” which play a prominent 
part, are obviously largely dependent for their position upon 
the actual development of the various sciences in Hegel’s 
own time. Hence the method seems unsuitable for the 
origfinal attainment of philosophical truth. At best it might 
serve, as Lotze has remarked, as a convenient method for the 
arrangement of truth already obtained by other means, and 
even for this purpose it seems clear that the succession of 
categories actually adopted by Hegel would require constant 
modification to adapt the general scheme to later develop- 
ments of the various special sciences. 

Consult further : — F. H. Bndlcy, A/pearance and jRea/tty, 
chaps. 13, 14; B. Bosanquet, Essentials op Logtc,\jtxX. 2 .\ 
Shad worth Hodgson, Metaphystc of Experience, bk. I chap, i ; 
J. S. Mackenzie, Outlines of Metaphysics, bk. L chaps. 2 and 4. 
And for criticism of the Hegelian dialectic ; J. E. MTaggart 
Studies in Hegelian Dialectic, chaps, r-3 ; J. B. Baillie, The 
Origin and Significance of Hegel s Logic, chaps. 8-12, especi- 
ally chap. 1 2 ; and also Adamson, Development of Modem 
Philosophy, bk. L pp. 271 ff. 
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THE SUB-DIVISIONS OF METAPHYSICS 

I !• The traditionmi sub -division of Metnph^ics into Ontohfy^ Cosm»lo^^ 
Rational Piyckoiogy^ common to all the great modern constructive 
systems. | 2. Prease sense in which we adopt these divisions for the 
purposes of our own treatment of the subject { 3. Relation of Cosmolo^ 
and Rahonal Pathology to the empirical saencea. 

§ I, English philosophers, who have usually been imbued 
with a wholesome distrust of deliberate system-making, have 
commonly paid comparatively little attention to the question 
of the number and character of the sub-divisions of meta- 
physical philosophy. They have been content to raise the 
questions which interested them in the order of their occur- 
rence to their own minds, and have gladly left it to the 
systematic historians of Philosophy, who have rarely been 
Englishmen, to discuss the proper arrangement of the parts 
of the subject. Continental thinkers, who are naturally more 
prone to conscious systematisation, have bestowed more 
thought on the problem of method and order, with the result 
that each great independent philosopher has tended to make 
his own special arrangement of the parts of his subject. The 
different arrangements, however, seem all to agree in con- 
forming to a general type, which was most clearly exhibited 
by the otherwise rather arid Wolffian dogmatism of the 
eighteenth century. All the constructive systems (those, e^., 
of Hegel, Herbart, Lotze,) feel the necessity of giving the 
first place to a general discussion of the most universal char- 
acteristics which we find ourselves constrained to ascribe 
in thought to any reality which is to be an intelligible and 
coherent system and not a mere chaos. This division of the 
subject is commonly known by the title it bears alike in the 
Wolffian Metaphysic and the systems of Herbart and Lotze, 
as Ontology} or the general doctrine of Being ; with Hegel 

^ The name u uUmiately denved from Ansioile’h definm<«i of ** First l^hdo- 
Sophy’’ — which along with Mathematics and PhysiC2> constttutea, according to bU 
system, the whole of Theoretical Science — as the knowledge of 6 rra j 1 r 
of the general character of rem) at real, as distinguiahea from the knowledge 
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it constitutes, as a whole, the contents of the science of Logic, 
as distinguished from the other two great departments of 
speculative thought, the Philosophies of Nature and Mind; 
and its most formal and general parts, again, compose, within 
the Hegelian Logic itself, the special first section entitled 
" Doctrine of Being.” 

Further, every system of metaphysical philosophy is 
bound to deal with more special problems, which readily fall 
into two principal classes. It has to consider the meaning 
and validity of the most universal conceptions of which we 
seek to understand the nature of the individual objects which 
make up the experienced physical world, “extension,” 
“succession,” “space,” “time,” “number,” “magnitude," 
"motion,” “change,” “quality,” and the more complex 
categories of “ matter,” “ force," “ causality,” “ interaction,” 
"thinghood,” and so forth. Again, Metaphysics has to deal 
with the meaning and validity of the universal predicates by 
which we seek to interpret the nature of the experiencing 
mind itself, and its relation both to other minds and to 
the objects of the physical world, “the soul,” “the self,” 
" the subject,” “ self-consciousness,” “ ethical purpose,” and so 
forth. Hence it has been customary to recognise a second 
and third part of Metaphysics, dealing respectively with the 
most general characteristics of external Nature and of con- 
scious Mind. These sections of the subject are commonly 
known as Cosmology and Rational Psychology. In Hegel’s 
system they appear in a double form ; in their most abstract 
generality they constitute the “ Doctrine of Essence,” and 
the “ Doctrine of the Notion " in the Hegelian Logic ; in their 
more concrete detail they form the second and third parts of 
his complete system or “ Encyclopaedia ” of the philosophical 
sciences, the previously mentioned Philosophies of Nature 
and Mind. 

In the pre-Kantian eighteenth century it was not unusual 
to add yet a fourth division to Metaphysics, Rational Theology, 
the doctrine of the existence and attributes of God, so far as 
they can be deduced from general philosophical principles 
apart from the appeal to specific revelation. Kant’s on- 
slaught on the whole Wolffian scheme in the “ Dialectic of 
Pure Reason,” while profoundly modifying for the future the 
view taken by metaphysicians of Cosmology and Rational 
Psychology, proved annihilating so far as eighteenth-century 
Deism and its philosophical offspring, Rational Theology, 

of the Mthem»ud»n end the [^yticUt, who only deal with the teal in ao Cir aj 
it exhibits number and magnitude, and sensible change respectisely. 
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were concerned, and that sub-division may fairly be said to 
have disappeared Irom subsequent philosophical systems.^ 

§ 2. There are good and obvious reasons why we should 
adhere, in the lorm of our inquiry, to the main outlines of 
this traditional scheme. It is true that it is largely a question 
of simple convenience what order we adopt in a systematic 
metaphysical investigation. A genuinely philosophical 
survey of the general character of knowledge and experience 
would exhibit so complete a systematic unity, that you might 
start from any point in it and reach the same results, much 
as you may go round a circle equally well from any point of 
the periphery But for the beginner, at any rate, it is advan- 
tageous to start with the general question what we mean by 
Being or Reality, and what character is to be ascribed to 
the whole of Being as such, before attacking the problem of 
the particular kind of Being which belongs to the various 
“ realities " of common life and the special sciences. Thus 
we have to discuss in the first part of our programme such 
questions as the relation of Being in general to experience, 
the sense in which Being may be said to be inseparable from, 
and yet again to transcend, experience ; the problem of the 
existence of different kinds or degrees of Being ; the question 
whether Being is ultimately one or many; the relation be- 
tween Real Being and its appearances. All these problems 
correspond with reasonable closeness to the contents of what 
was traditionally known as Ontology. 

It is only when we have reached some definite conclusion 
on these most fundamental questions that we shall be in a 
position to deal with the more special problems suggested 
by the various departments of science and common life; 
hence we shall do well to acquiesce in the arrangement by 
which Ontology was made to precede the other divisions 
of the subject Again, in dealing with the more complex 
special problems of Metaphysics, it is natural to recognise 
a distinction corresponding to the separation of Cosmology 
from Rational Psychology. Common language shows that 
for most of the purposes of human thought and action the 
contents of the world of experience tend to fall into the two 
groups of mere things and things which are sentient and 
purposive — Physical Nature on the one hand, and Minds or 
Spirits on the other We must, of course, be careful not to 

* Les* eflective in immediate reaulti, bat no leaa thorough and acute than the 
Kantian "Cntique of Speculative Theolo^,’’ were Home'a puaihumous Di*- 
Uguet M Natural /{eltgum, a work which nu hardly received ita foil laced cd 
euuuderation from the proh-iatuna] hiatoriana of Philoaophy. 
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confuse this division of the objects of experience with the 
distinction between an experienced object as such and the 
subject of experience. We are to start, in our critical inves- 
tigation, not with the artificial point of view of Psychology, 
which sets the “subject” of presentations over-against the 
presentations considered as conveying information about 
“ objects of knowledge,” but with the standpoint of practical 
life, in which the individual agent is opposed to an environ- 
ment itself consisting largely of similar individual agents. 
It is not “ Nature” on the one side and a “perceiving mind” 
on the other, but an environment composed partly of physical 
things, partly of other human and animal minds, that fur- 
nishes the antithesis on which the distinction of Cosmology 
from Rational Psychology is founded. There is no confusion 
against which we shall need to be more on our guard than 
this fallacious identification of Mind or Spirit with the 
abstract subject of psychological states, and of the “ environ- 
ment” of the individual with Physical Nature. Of course, 
it is true that we necessarily interpret the inner life of other 
minds in terms of our own incommunicably individual 
experience, but it is equally true that our own direct 
experience of ourselves is throughout determined by inter- 
action with other agents of the same type as ourselves. It 
is a pure delusion to suppiose that we begin by finding 
ourselves in a world of mere physical things to some of 
which we afterwards come by an after-thought, based on 
“analogy," to ascribe “consciousness” akin to our own. 
Hence, to avoid possible misunderstandings, it would be 
better to drop the traditional appellations “ Cosmolog>' ” and 
“ Rational Psychology,” and to call the divisions of applied 
Metaphysics, as Hegel does, the Philosophy of Nature and of 
Spirit or Mind respectively.* 

^ The fallacy of the assumption that oar environment is directly given in 
experience as merely physical is best brongbt oat by Avenarm^ in his masterly 
little work Dtr Mtmschluks WtUb4^ff^ which should be familiar to all students 
of Philosophy who arc able to read German. The purely English reader will 
find many fruitful suggestions in Ward, Naturalism and A^ostn-ism^ pt iv., 
Refutation of Dualism.'^ Much confusion is caused m philosophical di^ussion 
by the unscholarly use of the epistemological term ''object** (which properly 
signifies “object of instead of the more famiW “thing** to dmote 

the constituent elements of our environment as it is actually experienced in 
practical life. In stnetnesa the elements of the environment are “objects” only 
lor an imaginary consaousness whicli is thought of as merely cognisant of pre- 
sented fact, a point which Prof. MUnsterberg has emphasised. For practical bfe 
the essenti^ character of the environment is not merely that it is “ presented/* 
hut that it interacts with our own purposive activity ; it thus comasts not of 
** ejects/* but of “ thin^/* 

In including the minds of our fellows among the things which constitute our 
cnvironmeni, we must not commit the mistake of supposing “ minds ” as factors 
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In recognising this sub-division of applied Metaphysics 
into two sections, dealing respectively with Physical Nature 
and with Mind or Spirit, we do not mean to suggest that 
there is an absolute disparity between these two classes of 
things. It is, of course, a matter for philosophical criticism 
itself to decide whether this difference may not in the end 
turn out to be merely apparent. This will clearly be the 
case if either minds can be shown, as the materialist holds, 
to be simply a peculiar class of highly complex physical 
things, or physical things to be, as the idealist contends, 
really minds of an unfamiliar and non-human type. It is 
sufficient for us that the difference, whether ultimate or not, 
is marked enough to give rise to distinct classes of problems, 
which have to be treated separately and on their own merits. 
We may feel convinced on general philosophical grounds 
that minds and physical things are ultimately existences of 
the same general type, whether we conceive that type after 
the fashion of the materialist or of the idealist, but this 
conviction does not in the least affect the fact that the 
special metaphysical problems suggested by our experience 
of physical things are largely different from those which arc 
forced on us by our interest in the minds of our fellows. In 
the one connection we have, for instance, to discuss the 
questions connected with such categories as those of uniform 
spatial extension, uniform obedience to general law, the 
constitution of a whole which b an aggregate of parts ; in the 
other, those connected with the meaning and value of ethical, 
artistic, and religious aspiration, the concept of moral freedom, 
the nature of personal identity. Even the categories which 
seem at first sight most readily applicable both to physical 
things and to minds, such as those of quality and number, 
lead to special difficulties in the two contrasted cases. This 
consideration seems to justify us in separating the meta- 
physics ol Mind from the metaphysics of Nature, and the 

in immediate experience to "incorporeal realities,” or " complexes of slates 
of consciousness.** The disuncuon between mind and bodr, ana the concept oi 
mind as "within the body/* or again as a "function** of the body, are psycho- 
logica] hypotheses which only anse in the coarse of subsequent reflective analysis 
of ezpenetkce. Of the worth of these hypotheses we shall have to speak later. At 
present it is enough to note that for direct experience a " mind ** means simply a 
thing with mdividual purpose. What for my direct experience distinpiishes my 
fellow -man from a stock or stone, is not the presence witmn him of an incorporeal 
"soul** or " coosaousness,** but the fact that 1 must take account of his in- 
dividual purposes and ^^hipt myself to them if I wish to achieve my own. 
Here again the reader of German will do well to consult Prof. Mtinsterberg 
{Grumdtuffe der Psychohgit^ voL i. chaps. 1-3). See also a p^per on " Mind and 
Nature*^ ity the present wnter in InitrmUumal Journal of Rtkia for October 
1902« 
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superior difficulty of many of the problems which belong to 
the former is a fuither reason for following the traditional 
order of the two sub-divisions, and placing Rational 
Psycholo^ after Cosmology. In so far as the problems of 
Rational Theology can be separated from those of general 
Ontology, the proper place for them seems to be that section 
of Rational Psychology which deals with the meaning and 
worth of our religious experiences. 

§ 3. It remains, in concluding the present chapter, to 
utter a word of caution as to the relation between the two 
divisions of applied Metaphysics and the body of the 
empirical sciences. It is perhaps hardly necessary to warn 
the student that Rational Cosmology and Psychology would 
become worse than useless if conceived of as furnishing in 
any sense a substitute for the experimental study of the 
physical, psychological, and social sciences. They are 
essentially departments of Metaphysics, and for that very 
reason are incapable of adding a single fact to the sum of 
our knowledge of ascertained fact. No doubt the discredit 
into which Metaphysics — except in the form of tacit and 
unconscious assumption — has fallen among students of 
positive science, is largely due to the unfortunate presump- 
tion with which Schelling, and to a less degree Hegel, 
attempted to put metaphysical discussion in the place of the 
experimental investigation of the facts of nature and of 
mind. At the present day this mistake is less likely to be 
committed ; the danger is rather that applied Metaphysics 
may be declared purely valueless because it is incapable of 
adding to our store of facts. The truth is, that it has a real 
value, but a value of a different kind from that which has 
sometimes been ascribed to it It is concerned not with 
the accumulation of facts, but with the interpretation of 
previously ascertained facts, looked at broadly and as a 
whole. When the facts of physical Nature anu of Mind and 
the special laws of their connection have been discovered 
and systematised by the most adequate methods of experi- 
ment, observation, and mathematical calculation at our dis- 
posal, the question still remains, how we are to conceive of 
the whole realm of such facts consistently with the general 
conditions of logical and coherent thought. If we choose to 
define positive science as the systematic establishment of 
the special laws of connection tetween facts, we may say 
that over and above the scientific problem of the systematisa- 
tion of facts there is the further philosophical problem of their 
interpretation. This latter problem does not cease to be 
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legitimate because it has been illegitimately confounded by 
certain thinkers with the former. 

Or we may put the case in another way. The whole process 
of scientific systematisation involves certain assumptions 
as to the ultimate nature of the facts which are system- 
atised. Thus the very performance of an experiment for 
the purpose of verifying a suggested hypothesis involves the 
assumption that the facts with which the hypothesis is con- 
cerned conform to general laws, and that these laws are 
such as to be capable of formulation by human intelligence. 
If “ nature ’’ is not in some sense “ uniform,” the conclusive 
force of a successful experiment is logically nil. Hence the 
necessity for an inquiry into the character of the presup>- 
positions involved in scientific procedure, and the amount 
of justification which can be found for them. For practical 
purp>oses, no doubt, the presuppositions of inductive science 
are sufficiently Justified by its actual successes. But the 
question for us as metaphysicians, as we have already seen, 
is that not of their usefulness but of their truth. 

It may be said that the inquiry ought in any case to be 
left to the sp>ecial student of the physical and psychological 
sciences themselves. This, however, would involve serious 
neglect of the great principle of division of labour. It is 
true, of course, that, other things being equal, the better 
stored the mind of the philosopher with scientific facts, the 
sounder will be his judgment on the interpretation and 
implications of the whole body of facts. But, at the same 
time, the gifts which make a successful experimentalist and 
investigator of facts are not altogether the same which are 
requir^ for the philosophical analyses of the implications of 
facts, nor are both always conjoined in the same man. 
There is no reason, on the one hand, why the able exp)eri- 
menter should be compjelled to desist from the discovery of 
facts of nature until he can solve the philosophical problems 
presented by the very existence of a world of physical facts, 
nor, on the other, why the thinker endowed by nature with 
pKjwers of philosophical analysis should be forbidden to 
exercise them until he has mastered all the facts which arc 
known by the sp>ecialists. What the philosopher needs to 
know, as the starting-point for his investigation, is not the 
specialist’s facts as such, but the general principles which 
the specialist uses for their discovery and correlation. His 
study is a “ science of science.s," not in the sense that it is 
a sort of universal encyclopaedia of instructive and enter- 
taining knowledge, but in the more modest sense of being 
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a systematised reflection upon the concepts and methods 
with which the sciences, and the less methodical thought of 
everyday practical life work, and an attempt to try them by 
the standard of ultimate coherence and intelligibility. 

Note . — If we retain Psychology, as is done, eg., by Lotze, 
as the title of our Metaphysic of Mind, we ought in con- 
sistency to give the word a greatly extended sense. The 
facts which the Metaphysic of Mind attempt to interpret, 
comprise not otdy those of Psychology in the stricter sense 
(the abstract study of the laws of mental process), but those of 
all the various sciences which deal with the concrete manifes- 
tation of mind in human life (Ethics, ^Esthetics, Sociology, 
the study of Religion, etc.). This is one reason for prefer- 
ring the Hegelian designation “ Philosophy of Mind ” to the 
traditional one of Rational Psychology. The associations of 
the word Philosophy in English are, however, so vague that the 
adoption of the Hegelian title might perhaps be understood 
as identifying this division of Metaphysics with the whole 
content of the mental sciences. But for the unfamiliarity of 
the expression, I should recommend some such phrase as 
Metaphysics of Human Society as the most adequate 
description of this branch of our science. 
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BOOK 11 


ONTOLOGY — THE GENERAL 
STRUCTURE OF REALITY 

CHAPTER I 

REALITY AND EXPERIENCE 

g I In a reality'’ for each of us means that of which he mu^t take 

account tf his sjicctal pi(r(><)s<^s arc to find fulfilmcnu § z. But ultinuitely 
the world must possess a siructure af which a// purposes, each m its own 
way, unisi take accoum This is the Ultimate Kcality ”or "Absolute*'©/ 
Metaphysics. In Metaphysics we rej^rd U from the special standpoint of the 
scientific intellect. There arc ‘^her legitimate attitudes towards it, e f., 
that of practical religion. 83 The niseparahihty of reality frum immeduitc 
experience involves the recognition of u as tclmlogical and as uniquely 
individual. § 4 The exjiencnce within which al! realiw falls cannot be my 
OW’D, nor yet the "rollecuve” e\[Kneiue of the ag:;regTic of conscious 
beings It must lx: an indiv'vjunl exp-nence which apprehends the totality 
of existence as the harmonious eiul>' »dimcnt of a single "purpose/* The 
nearest analogue our own life prcscT ts to such a lyi>e of ex{jcnenoe u to l>e 
found in the satisfied insight of |K‘rsKjnai love. 8 5 The exf>ericncc of such 
an " Aljscjluie ’* must not t>e diought of as a mere re<luphcation of our own, or 
of the scjcrilific hyjxjtheses by which we co ordmalr faciA for the purposes oi 
mfercflcc. § 6. O^r conception is closely connected with that of Berkeley, 
from which it dilTcrs by the stress it lays on the purposive and selective 
aspect of cxjieriencc. JS 7. Realism, both of the Agn(«fitic and of the I>og> 
malic type, is incomfwilililc with the meaning we have been led to attach U) 
Realuy/’ But Agn^jsiirLsm is justified tn iiisisimg on the limitations of (jur 
knowledge of Reality, and D*>gmatic Realism in rejecting the identification of 
Rcaluy with cxjierience as a merely ccignitivc function of finite |>ercipienU. 
8 8. Subject ivtsin, according to which all that I know is tiiics of my own 
"cortM-iousncss,” 15 irreconcilable with the admitted facU of life, and artset 
from the psychological fallacy of " introjccuon.” 

I 1. In the preceding book we have seen that the very 
nature of the metaphysical problem predetermines the 
general character of the answer we are to give to it. What 
our intellect can accept as finally real, we saw, must be 
indissolubly one with actual ex{>erience, and it must be an 
internally coherent system. In the present book we have 
to discuss more in detail the structure which must belong 

M 
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to any reality possessing these general characteristics. The 
present chapter, then, will be devoted to an examination 
of the implications of the experiential character of real 
Being ; in the next, we shall deal with the nature of its unity 
as a single system. 

We may p^haps most conveniently begin our discussion 
with a re-definition of some of our principal terms. We have 
hitherto spoken of the object of metaphysical knowledge 
indifferently as “ Being," “ What is," " What truly exists,” and 
as " Reality,” “ the ultimately real.” So far as it is possible 
to draw a distinction between these two sets of names for 
the same thing, we may say that each series lays special 
stress on a somewhat different aspect of our object When 
we say that a thing “ is ** or “ has Being,” we seem primarily 
to mean that it is an object for the knowing consciousness, 
that it has its place in the system of objects which coherent 
thought recognises. When we call the same object “real" 
or a “ reality,” we lay the emphasis rather on the considera- 
tion that it is something of which we categorically must take 
account, whether we like it or not, if some purpose of our 
own is to get its fulfilment* Thus again the “ non-existent” 
primarily means that which finds no place in the scheme of 
objects contemplated by consistent scientific thought ; the 
“ unreal,” that with which we have not, for any human 
purpose, to reckon. 

This is what is often expressed by saying that reality 
means what is independent of our own will, what exercises 
resistance, what constrains or compels our recognition, 
whether we like it or not Philosophers have pointed out 
that this w'ay of putting the case is only half the truth. The 
“ stubborn ” facts or realities which, as we commonly say, 
force us to recognise them, only do so in consequence of the 
presence in us of definite interests and purposes which we 
cannot effect without adapting ourselves to the situation 
expressed by our statement of the “facts.” What lies 
entirely outside my interests and plans gets no kind of recog- 
nition from me; it is “unreal” for me precisely because I 
have no need to take account of it as a factor to be reckoned 
with in the pursuit of my special ends. Thus, so long as we 
use the term in a relative sense and with reference to the 

• See, in perticulw, Royce, The IVcrld and tk* Indtvtduai, Second Series, 
Lectaie 1, for a telling elaboretion of this thought. I should note th&t I do not 
myself uae the term “ exwtence,” as is sometimes done, with spedal restriction 
to the aenae of presence as a sensible event at a particular point trf space and 
lime. When so used, It is, of course, much narrower in scope than the term 
"Bring.’* 
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special ends of this or that particular agent, there may be as 
many different orders of *' reality ” as there are special 
purposes, and what is “ real ” for the agent inspired by 
one purpose may be unreal for his fellows whose purposes 
are different Thus, for example, to an English Christian 
living at home in England the rules of " caste ” in India 
are usually for all practical purposes unreal ; he has no 
need to take their existence into account as a condition of 
the successful prosecution of any of his aims and interests ; 
for him they have no more significance than the rules of 
legal procedure adopted in Wonderland. But for the his- 
torian of Indian society, the native Hindu Christian, and 
the devout worshippier of Shiva, the rules of caste are a true 
reality. Not one of the three can execute his special 
purposes without taking them into account and allowing 
them to operate in determining his way of proceeding to his 
goal. Again, the kind of reality which the rules of caste 
possess for each of our three men is different, in accord with 
the differences in their characteristic purposes. For the 
historian, they are real as a system of ideas which have 
influenced and do influence the conduct of the society of 
which he is writing the history, in such a way that uithout 
understanding them he cannot get a clear insight into the 
social structure of Hinduism. To the native Christian, they 
are real as a standing source of difficulty and a standing 
temptation to be false to his highest ideals of conduct. To 
the Shivaite, they are real as the divinely appointed means 
to bodily and spiritual purification from the evil that is in 
the world. 

§ 2. So far, then, it might seem that “reality” is a purely 
relative term, and that our previous choice of ultimate 
freedom from contradiction as our standard of reality was 
an arbitrary one, due to the mere accident that our special 
purpose in sitting down to study Metaphysics is to think 
consistently. Of course, it might be said, whatever game 
you choose to play at, the rules of that particular game must 
be your supreme reality, so long as you are engaged in it 
But it depends on your own choice what game you will play 
and how long you will keep at it There is no game at 
which we all, irrespective of personal choice, have to play, 
and there b therefore no such thing as an ultimate reality 
which we must all recognise as such ; there are only the 
special realities which correspond to our special individual 
purposes. You have no right to set up the particular rules 
of the game of scientific thought as a reality unconditionally 
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demanding recognition from those who do not choose to 
play that particular game.^ 

Such an argument would, however, be beside the point. 
It is true that the special nature of the facts which any 
one of us recognises as real depends on the special nature 
of his individual purposes. And it is true that, precisely 
because we are, to some extent, genuine individuals, no two 
men’s abiding purposes are identically the same. It is there- 
fore true, so far as it goes, that Reality wears a different and 
an individual aspect for each of us. But it is emphatic- 
ally not true that there is no identical character at all 
about the purposes and interests of different individuals. 
The very recognition of the fact that any one individual 
purpose or interest can only get expression by accom- 
modating itself to a definite set of conditions, which con- 
stitute the reality corresponding to that purpose, carries 
with it the implication that the world is ultimately a system 
and not a chaos, or, in other words, that there is ultimately 
a certain constitution of things which, under one aspect or 
another, is of moment for all individuals, and must be taken 
into account by every kind of purpose that is to get 
fulfilment If the world is systematic at all, — and unless it 
is so there is no place in it for definite purpose of any kind, 
— it must finally have a structure of such a kind that any 
purpose which ignores it will be defeated. All coherent 
pursuit of purpose, of whatever type, must therefore in the 
end rest on the recognition of some characteristics of the 
world-order which are unconditionally and absolutely to be 
taken into account by all individual agents, no matter what 
the special nature of their particular purposes. This is all 
that is meant when it is said that the reality investigated by 
Metaphysics is absolute, or when the object of metaphysical 
study is spoken of as the Absolute. 

We may, in fact, conveniently define the Absolute as that 
structure of the world -system which any and every internally 
consistent purpose must recognise as the condition of its 
own fulfilment To deny the existence of an .Absolute, thus 
defined, is in principle to reduce the world and life to a mere 
chaos. It is important, however, to bear in mind that in 
Metaphysics, though we are certainly concerned with the 
ultimate or absolute Reality, we are concerned with it from 
a special point of view. Our spiecial purpose is to know, 
or to think coherently, about the conditions which all 

* ConiMU’e the bnlhant but not altogether conTinctng argument of Profe&soi 
James, in Tki Will ^ 
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intelligent purpose has to recognise. Now this attitude ot 
scientific investigation is clearly not the only one which we 
can take up towards the ultimately real. We may, for 
instance, seek to g^in emotional harmony and peace of mind 
by yielding up the conduct of our practical life to the un- 
questioned guidance of what we directly feel to be the 
deepest and most abiding elements in the structure of the 
universe. This is the well-known attitude of practical 
religion. Primd facie, while it seems to be just as permiss- 
ible as the purely scientific attitude of the seeker after truth, 
the perennial “ conflict of religion and science " is sufficient to 
show that the two are not identical. How they are related is 
a problem which we shall have, in outline, to consider towards 
the end of our inquiry ; at present it is enough for our pur- 
pose to recognise them as divergent but primd facie equally 
justified attitudes towards what must in the end be thought 
of as the same ultimate reality. As Mr. Bradley well says, 
there is no sin which is metaphysically less justifiable than the 
metaphysician’s own besetting sin of treating his spiecial way 
of regarding the “ Absolute " as the only legitimate one. 

§ 3. To return to our detailed investigation of the 
connection between Reality as now defined for the meta- 
physician, and Experience, We can now see more com- 
pletely than before why it is only in immediate experience 
that reality is to be found. Our reason for identifying 
reality with immediate experience has nothing to do with the 
theory according to which “ sensations,” being the product 
of a something “ without the mind,” are supposed to carry 
with them a direct certificate of the independent existence 
of their “external” cause. For we have seen : (i) that 
immediacy means simply indissoluble union with a whole 
of feeling, and that this immediacy belongs to every mental 
state as actually lived through ; (2) that the dependence of 
sensations in particular on an “ external ” cause, is in no 
sense an immediate datum of experience, but a reflective 
hypothesb which, like all such hypotheses, demands examina- 
tion and justification before it can be pronounced legitimate ; 
(3) that it is a philosophical blunder to identify the real with 
the merely “ independent ” of ourselves. What is merely 
independent, as we have now seen, would for us be the 
merely unreal. Presence in immediate experience b a 
universal character of all that is real, because it is only in so 
far as anything b thus presented in immediate unity with 
the concrete life of feeling that it can be given as a condition 
or fact of which an individual interest must take account, 
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on pain of not reaching accomplishment. Actual life, as 
we have already learned, is always a concrete unity of feeling 
in which the two distinguishable aspects of a psychical fact, 
its existence and its content, the that and the what, though 
distinguishable, are inseparable. Scientific reflection on the 
given we found to be always abstract, in the sense that its 
very essence is the mental separation of the content from 
the process. By such separation we mediately get to know 
the character of the separated content better, but our 
knowledge, with all its fulness, still remains abstract ; it is 
still knowledge referring to and about an object outside 
itself. It is only when, as a result of the reflective process, 
we find fresh meaning in the individual process-content 
on its recurrence that we return once more to the concrete 
actuality of real existence. 

Now, we may express this same result in another and an 
even more significant way. To say that reality is essentially 
one with immediate feeling, is only another way of saying 
that the real is essentially that w'hich is of significance for 
the attainment of purpose. For feeling is essentially 
teleological, as we may see even in the case of simple 
pleasure and pain. Amid all the confusion and complexity 
of the psychological problems which can be raised about 
these most simple forms of feeling, one thing seems clear, 
that pleasure is essentially connected with unimpeded, pain 
with impeded, discharge of nervous activity. Pleasure seems 
to be inseparable from successful, pain from thwarted or 
baffled, tendency.^ And if we consider not so much the 
abstractions “ pleasure in general,” “ pain in general,” as a 
sjjecific pleasure or pain, or again a complex emotional 

* Sec ihc whole treatment of questions of feeling in Dr Stout’s Manua! oj 
Ps^koi^gy, I do not, of course, mean that “ consciousness of activity ” success^ 
ful or thwarted as a fact precedes and conditions pleasure-pain. On the contrary, 
It is a fiuniliai fact of expcncncc that we often learn what our purposes are for 
the first time by the pain which attends their defeat B.g y a man may first 
realise that he u, and has licen, in love by his pain at his mistress’s preference 
of a nval suitor. And nothing seems more certain than that many pleasures arc 
quite independent of “ actual conation,” as Tlalo long ago recognised. 

I must take this opportunity to guard once for all against some plausible mis- 
conceptions. (a) When I sjieak of feeling as “ purposive ” or “ teleological,” I do 
not mean to make what, to my owm mind, would be the monstrous assumption, 
that It necessarily presupposes anticijiation of ns guiding end or purpose. 

All that I mean is that the processes of conscious life arc as a matter of tact only 
intelligible with reference to the results in which they culminate and which they 
•erve to maintain ; or again, that thev all involve the kmd^ of continuity of 
interest which belong to attention [o) If attentive interest is not necessarily 
actuni conation, actual conscious effort, still less is it necessarily actual will, hor 
me, as for Mr. Bradicy (see his arUclc in A/md for October 1902), where there 
Is no ideal anticipation of the result of a process there is neither actual desire 
aor actual will. And since 1 cannot sec that all attention implies ideal antia 
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state, the case seems even clearer. Only a being whose 
behaviour is consciously or unconsciously determined by 
ends or purposes seems capable of nnding existence, 
according as those purposes are advanced or hindered. 
** pleasant or painful, glad or wretched, good or bad. Hence 
our original decision that reality is to be found in what is 
immediately experienced, as opposed to what is severed by 
subsequent reflective analysis from its union with feeling, 
and our later statement that that is real of which we are 
constrained to take account for the fulfilment of our purposes, 
fully coincide. 

This point may perhaps be made clearer by a concrete 
example. Suppose that some purpose of more or less 
importance requires my immediate presence in the next 
town. Then the various routes by which I may reach that 
town become at once circumstances of which I have to take 
note and to which I must adapt my conduct, if my imix)rtant 
purpose is not to be frustrated. It may be that there are 
alternative routes, or it may be that there is only one. In 
any case, and this is fundamental for us, the number of 
alternatives which my purpose leaves open to me will be 
strictly limited. I can, as a matter of mere mathematical 
possibility, go from A to B in an indefinite number of ways. 
If 1 have to make the journey in actual fact on a given day, 
and with existing means of transit, the theoretical infinity 
of possible ways is speedily reduced to, at the outside, two 
or three. For simplicity’s sake we will consider the case in 
which there happ>ens to be only one available way. This 
one available way is “ real ” to me, as contrasted with 
the infinity of mathematically possible routes, precisely 
because the execution of my purpose restricts me to it and 
no other. The mathematically possible infinity of routes 
remain unreal just because they are thought of as all alike 
mere possibilities ; no actual purpose limits me to some one 
or some definite number out of the infinity, and compels me to 
adapt myself to their peculiarities or fail of my end. They 

pation^ I certainly ooold not a^ree with Prof. Royce that olcioiaie Reality if 
tHnplr the internai meaning of ui 

My own meaning wiil be made dearer by reference to the illustration giren 
at the beginning of Uiis note. A man first realises that he has been in krre be- 
cause be feels pained at a rival's success. So far as this is to, I should say, there 
has been no actual conation, and u fortiori ^ no actual will or desire* But— and this 
It my point — he would not feel tne pain unlcM the suceeu of the rival thwarted 
the lacccsaful tstoe of a specifk uychophysical tendency of an essentially 
forward-reaching or teleological kin^ The failure may for the first time make 
him aware of the presence of the tendency, but k mutt previously have been ihetv 
as a oondiiioo of its own failure 
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arc “ imaginary ” or “ merely possible " just for want of 
specific relation to an experience which is the expression 
of a definite purpose. 

This illustration may lead us on to a further point of the 
utmost importance, for it illustrates the principle that the 
real as opposed to the merely “ possible ” or “ merely thought 
of” is always individuaL There was an indefinite number 
of mathematically conceivable ways from A to B; there 
was only one, or at least a precisely determinate number, 
by which 1 could fulfil a concrete individual purpose. (Thus, 
if I have to make the journey to B in a given time, I must 
take the route followed by the railway.) So universally 
it is a current common-place that while thought is general, 
the reality about which we think and of which we predicate 
the results of our thought is always individual. Now, what 
is the source or principle of this individuality of the real as 
opposed to the generality of the merely conceivable? It 
is precisely that connection of reality with actual purpose 
of which we have spoken. The results of thought are 
general because for the purposes of scientific thinking we 
isolate the what of experience from its that; we consider 
the character of what is presented to us apart from the 
unique purpose expressed in the experience in which it 
comes to us. In other words, the problems of scientific 
thought arc all of the form, “ How must our general purpose 
to make our thought and action coherent be carried out 
under such and such typical conditions? ” never of the form, 
" Of what must I take account for the execution of this one 
definite purpose ? ” The reason for this difference is at once 
apparent. In making "this definite purpose” a topic for 
reflection, I have tpso facto abstracted its what from its that 
and converted it into a mere instance or example of a 
certain type. It was only while it remained this purpose 
as actually immanent in and determining the immediate 
experience of actual life that it was a completely determinate 
unique this; as reflected on it becomes a type of an 
indefinite number of similar possibilities. 

Now, it is necessary here to observe very carefully that 
it is from the unique individuality of the purpose expressed 
in an actual experience that the objects or facts^ of im- 
mediate experience derive the individuality in virtue of 
which we contrast them with the generalities or abstract 
possibilities of science- It is the more necessary to dwell 
explicitly on this point, because there is a common but 
erroneous doctrine that the individuality of actual existence 
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is derived from its occup^ng a pa^cular place in the space 
and time orders. Scientific truth is general, it is often said, 
because it refers alike to all places and times ; actual “ fact ” 
is individual because it is what is here and now. But we 
should be able to see that such an account directly inverts 
the real order of logical dependence. Mere TOsition in space 
and time can never be a true “ principle of individuation,” 
for the simple reason that one point in space and one moment 
in time, considered apart from the things and events which 
fill them, are, at any rate for our perception,^ indistinguish- 
able from all other points and moments. It is, on the other 
hand, precisely by their correlation with unique stages in 
lives which are the embodiment of unique and individual 
purpose, that places and times and the things and events 
which occupy them become for us themselves unique and 
individual. Here, for me, means where I now am, and now, 
this unique aad determinate stage in the execution of the 
purposes which, by their uniqueness, make me unique in 
the world. Thus we seem to have reached the significant 
conclusion that to say “ Reality is experience ” involves the 
further propositions, * Reality is through and through pur- 
posive ^ and “ Reality is uniquely individual.” 

§ 4, We have already seen that to identify reality with 
experience docs not mean identifying it with my own 
experience just as it comes to me in actual life, still less 
with my own experience as I mentally reconstruct it in the 
light of some conscious or unconscious philosophical theory. 
My own experience, in fact, is very far from satisfying the 
conditions of completeness and harmony which we found 
in our last book to be essential to a “ pure " or perfect 
experience. Its defectiveness is principally manifested in 
three ways. (1) As we have already seen, its contents are 
always fragmentary. It never contains more than the 
poorest fragment of the whole wealth of existence. The 
purposes or interests which make up my conscious life are 
narrowly limited. The major portion of the facts of the 
universe, Le. of the conditions of which note has to be taken 
by its inhabitants if their aims are to be fulfilled, lie outside 
the range of my individual interests — at least, of those 
which I ever become explicitly aware. Hence, being without 
significance for my individual purposes, they do not directly 

’ This oaalificatiDn has to lie addefl to avoid pr^judetng the very difhcuh 
question whether is “relative*’ or “absoTtiic.” F<»rtunalclv 

oor Mgument h imWj^endent of the detenrii nation of the problem. Even U 
there should be diflerences l»etwcen points as “aVisolute^ aa the difierenot 
between red and blue, onr contention would retain its ffiroe. 
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enter into my special experience. I either know nothing of 
them at all, or know of them only indirectly and through 
the testimony of others for whose lives they have real and 
direct significance. And these others again are, in virtue 
of the individual interests which differentiate them from me, 
only partially cognisant of the same factual reality as I am. 

(2) Again, my insight even into my own aims and 
interests is of a very limited kind. For one thing, it is only a 
fragment of them which is ever given in the form of what 
is immediately felt in an actual moment of experience. I 
have largely to interpret the actually felt by theoretical intel- 
lectual constructions which reach, in the form of memory, 
into the past, and, in the form of anticipation, into the future. 
And both these types of intellectual construction, though 
indispensable, are notoriously vitiated by fallacies. For 
another, even with the fullest aid of such intellectual con- 
struction, I never succeed in completely grasping the 
whole meaning of my life as the embodiment of a single 
coherent purpose. Many of my purposes never rise suffi- 
ciently into clear consciousness to be distinctly realised, 
and those that do often wear the appearance of having no 
systematic connection with one another Small wonder, then, 
that the realities or " facts " of which I learn to take note 
for the execution of my aims more often than not appear 
to belong to a chaos rather than to the orderly system which 
we cannot help believing the world to be, could we see it as 
it truly is. 

(3) Finally, I have the gravest grounds for the conviction 
that even of the realities of which I do take note I never 
perceive more than just those aspects which attract my atten- 
tion just because they happen to be significant for my special 
interests. What startling experiences teach us in the case of 
our fellow-men may be true everywhere, namely, that every- 
thing that is has an infinity of sides to it, ov't and above 
those of which we become aware because of their special im- 
portance for our own purposes ; there may be an infinite 
wealth of character in the most familiar things, to which we 
are blind only because, so to speak, it has no “ economic 
value” for the human market For all these reasons we are 
absolutely forbidden to identify our own limited experience 
with the experience of which we have said, that to be real 
is to be bound up with it, and to be bound up with it is 
to be real. Neither, again, can we identify this experience 
with the "collective experience " of the aggregate of human 
or other finite sentient beings in the universe. This is 
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obvious for more reasons than one. To begin with, 
"collective experience," if it has any meaning at all, is a 
contradictory expression. For experience, as we have seen, 
is essentially characterised by unique individuality of aim 
and interest ; in this sense at least, a true experience must 
be that of an individual subject, and no collection or aggre- 
gate can be an individual subject The so-called " collective 
experience” is not one experience at all, but simply an 
indefinite multiplicity of experience, thrown together under 
a single designation. And even if we could get over this 
difficulty, there remains a still more formidable one. The 
various experiences of finite individuals are all, we have 
said, fragmentary and more or less incoherent You cannot, 
therefore, get an ex[)erience which is all-comprehensive and 
all-harmonious by adding them together. If their defect 
were merely their fragmentariness, it would be conceivable 
that, given an outside observer who could see all the frag- 
ments at once, they might constitute a whole by merely 
supplementing one another's deficiencies. But our finite 
experiences are not only fragmentary, but also largely con- 
tradictory and internally chaotic We may indeed believe 
that the contradictions are only apparent, and that if we 
could become fully conscious of our own inmost aims and pur- 
poses we should at the same moment be aware of all Reality 
as a harmonious system ; but we never do, and we shall see 
later that just because of our finitude we never can, attain 
this completed insight into the significance of our own lives. 
Hence the experience for which all reality is present as a 
harmonious whole cannot be any mere duplicate of the 
partial and impierfect experiences which we possess. 

We thus seem driven to assert the necessary existence 
of a superhuman experience to which the whole universe 
of being is directly present as a complete and harmonious 
system. For ” reality " has been seen to have no meaning 
apart from presence in a sentient experience or whole of 
feeling, while it has also been seen infinitely to transcend 
all that can be given as directly present to any limited 
experience. If this conclusion is sound, our "Absolute” 
can now be said to be a conscious life which embraces the 
totality of existence, all at once, and in a perfect systematic 
unity, as the contents of its experience. Such a conception 
clearly has its difficulties ; how such an all-containing 
experience must be thought to be related to the realm of 
physical nature, and again to our own finite experiences, 
are problems which we shall have to take up in our two 
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succ^ing books. We shall find them far from simple, 
and it Is as well for us from the first to face the possibility 
that our knowledge of the character of the absolute ex- 
perience may prove to be very limited and very tentative. 
That it Is we seem compelled to assert by the very effort 
to give a coherent meaning to our notion of reality, but of 
what it is we may have to confess ourselves largely ignorant 
But we may at least go so far as this, at the present 
stage of our argument However different an all-contaimng 
coherent experience may be in its detailed structure from 
our own piecemeal and largely incoherent experience, if it is 
to be experience at all, it must apprehend its contents in the 
general way which is characteristic of direct experience as 
such. It must take note or be aware of them, and it must — 
if it is to be a direct experience at ail — be aware of them 
as exhibiting a structural unity which is the embodiment of 
a consistent plan or purpose. We have to think of it as 
containing in a systematic unity not only all the “ facts ” of 
which our various experiences have to take note, but all the 
purposes which they express. Hence it is natural for us, 
when we attempt to form some approximate concept of 
such an ultimate experience in terms of our own conscious 
life, to conceive it as the union of perfected knowledge in an 
indivisible whole with supreme will. We must, however, 
remember that, for such an experience, precisely because 
of its all-comprising character, the what and the that are 
inseparable. Hence its knowledge must be of the nature 
of direct insight into the individual structure of the world 
of fact, not of generalisation about possibilities, and its will 
must have the form of a purpose which, unlike our own, is 
always consciously expressed with perfect harmony and 
completeness in the “facts” of which it is aware.^ Hence 
knowledge and will, involving as they do for us discrepancy 
between the what and the that of experience, are not wholly 
satisfactory terms by which to characterise the life of the 
Absolute.* The most adequate analogue to such a life will 
probably be found in the combination of direct insight with 
satisfied feeling which we experience in the relation of 

* For otbenruo the fiwu which ouUidc the purposes or interests of the 

Absolute wemid be ‘‘ftMTeign ” fkci* from without &nd not in systematic 

hurmony with its experience as a whole. The complete systematic unity of all 
Cacti would thus outside what was to be, ax kypotktn^ an all-containing ex* 
perience, (?. Jf . . .e . • * 

* Fof further refiectioos upon the unsatisfactoriocsi of such a conception oi 
the Absolute as the ** union of Taught and Will,** see Bk. IV. chap. 6, { i, 

« b shown that knowledge and wdl alike, as actual knowledge and actual wiU, 
belof^^ only to 6nj(e beings. 
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intimate and intelligent love between persons. The insight 
of love may be called “ knowledge,” but it is knowledge of a 

? uite other type than the hypothetical universals of science. 

know my friend, not as one case of this or that general class 
about which certain propositions in Physiology, Psychology, 
or Ethics can be made, but as — for me at least — a unique 
individual centre of personal interest. Again, in my relations 
with my friend, so far as they remain those of satisfied love, 
my individual interests find their fullest embodiment But 
the will to love is not first there in an unsatisfied form, and 
the embodiment afterw'ards added as the result of a process 
through means to an end. The purpose and its embodi- 
ment are throughout present together in an unbroken unity, 
and where this is not so, true mutual friendship does not as 
yet exisL^ After some such general fashion we shall best 
represent to ourselves the kind of consciousness which we 
must attribute to an all-embracing world-experience Only, 
we must bear in mind that, owing to the fragmentariness of 
our own lives, the identity of purpose on which human friend- 
ship rests can never be close and intimate enough to be an 
adequate representative of the ultimate unity of all experience 
in the Absolute.* 

§ 5. It may be well to add a word of caution against a 
plausible fallacy here. If there is such an Absolute Ex- 
perience as we have demanded, all the realities that we know 
as the contents of our environment must be present to it, 
and present to it as they really are in their completeness. 
But we must be careful not to supp>ose that " our ” environ- 
ment, as it appears to an experience which apprehends it as 
it really is, is a mere replica or reduplication of the way in 
which it appears to us. For example, 1 must not assume 
that what I perceive as a physical thing, made up of separable 
parts external to one another and apparently combined in a 


^ /,«* if wt// be taken strictly to mean an actual volition, love and a ** will to 
love ’* cannot co-exist ; if we take will improperly to mean a ** standing*’ intereai 
or ^rpoae, the case is different. 

* student of Uia history of Philosophy will be reminded of the gioundb un 
which Spinoca chxects to ajcnbe “ intellect ” and will ” in the proper sense of 
the terms to his God, as well sa of the “knowledge of the third or intuitive 
kind** and Che **tnfinjte intellectual love** of (rod for Himself which are so 
prominent in the fifth part of the Ethtes, Similar ct^nsidenittons have tofneUmes 
led to a preference for the term “organic^ rather than ^'parpocive or “tcleo' 
logical/’ as expressive of the ultimate unity of experience, live word organic,** 
however, niighi suggest biological conceptions of growth, dependence on an 
external environment, etc., which would be out of place. But the sctident may 
compare with what has been said of the ** purposive ” character of individuality 
Spinoaa’s conception of the being of a tlung as a toMO/ut 
psnet*framdi. 
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mechanical way into a whole which is a mere collection or 
aggre^te of parts, is necessarily apprehended by the Absolute 
Experience as an aggregate of similar or corresponding parts. 
The thing as it appears to my limited insight may be no less 
different from the thing as apprehended in its true nature 
by such an experience, than your body, as it exists for my 
perception from your body as you apprehend it in organic 
sensation. In particular, we must not assume that things 
exist for the Absolute Experience in the form into which we 
analyse them for the purpose of general scientific theory, for 
instance, that physical things are for it assemblages of atoms 
or individual minds successions of “ mental states.” In fact, 
without anticipating the results of succeeding books, we may 
safely say at once that this would be in principle impossible. 
For all scientific analysis is in its very nature general and 
hypothetical. It deals solely with typ>es and abstract possi- 
bilities, never with the actual constitution of individual things. 
But all real existence is individual 

To put the same thing in a different way, scientific theory 
deals always with those features of the what of things of 
which we take note because of their significance for our 
human purposes. And in dealing with these features of 
things, it seeks to establish general laws of linkage between 
them of which we may avail ourselves, for the practical 
purpose of realising our various human interests. This 
practical motive, though often not appiarent, implicitly 
controls our whole scientific procedure from first to last. 
Hence the one test of a scientific hypothesis is its success 
in enabling us to infer one set of facts from another set. 
Whether the intermediate links by which we pass from the 
one set to the other have any counterpart in the world of 
real exjjerience or are mere creations of theory, like the 
"uninterpretable” symbols in a mathematical calculus, is 
from this pxjint of view a matter of indiffeience All we 
require of our hypothesis is that when you start with facts 
capiable of expierimental verification, the application of it 
shall lead to other facts capable of experimental verification. 
For this reason we may justifiably conclude that to any 
experience which is aware of things in their concrete 
individuality they must present aspects which are not 
represented in our scientific hypotheses, and agajn cannot 
appear to it as the precise counterpart of the schemes accord- 
ing to which we quite legitimately reconstruct them for the 
purpiose of scientific investigation. We shall need to bear 
this in mind in future when we come to discuss the real 
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character of what appears to us as the world of physical 
nature.* 

§ 6. The conclusion we have reached so far is largely 
identical with that of the anti-matcrialistic argument of 
Berkeley’s well-known Principles of Human Knowledge and 
Three Dialogues between Hylas and Phtlonous. But there 
is one important difference between the two results which 
will lead to momentous consequences. Berkeley’s argument 
against the independent existence of unperceived matter 
proceeds throughout on the principle that to be means 
to be present in an experience, and his exhibition of the 
contradictions into which the denial of this principle leads 
the supporter of scientific materialism remains the classic 
demonstration of the truth of the opposing or “ idealistic ” 
view. But it is to be noted that he works throughout with 
an inadequate conception of “ experience ” and “ presence 
in expieriencc.” He treats experience as equivalent to mere 
passive “ awareness ” of a quality presented to perceptioa 
To experience with him means simply to be conscious of 
a presented quality ; experience is treated as having, in 
psychological terminology, a merely presentational character. 
Hence he is led to infer that the things with which ex- 
perience confronts us are nothing more than complexes of 
presented qualities, or, as he phra.ses it, that their whole 
being consists in being perceived. 

The full extent of the paradox which this identification 
of the esse of material things with percipi involves, will be 
more apparent when we come to deal in our next book with 
the problem of matter. At present I merely wish to call 
attention to one of its many aspects. On the theory that 
experience is purely passive and presentational, consisting 
merely in the reception of certain sensations, the question at 
once arises, What determines what in particular the sensa- 
tions we at any given moment receive shall be? On the 
Berkeleian view, their order must be determined altogether 
from without by a principle foreign to the experience which, 
he assumes, has nothing to do but to cognise the qualities 
put before it Hence he is led to appeal to the agency of 
God, whom he supposes directly and immediately to cause 
perceptions to succeed one another in my experience in a 
certain definite order. Now, apart from further difficulties of 

^ For m full eumiTuoioci kA the relation between reeUt^r aji<! ftdentihe f3rmbolttm, 
amatt Ward^ Naturaitsm anA A^n^siuum^ part 1. The more clearly it is 
realised that sdcntific hypotheses are eaaentiAlly a system of mathematical 
symbdiam^ the more impoasible It becomes to sopjxMie that they deal directly 
with the coocrete nature of things. 
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detail, this doctrine at once leads to the result that the 
attitude of God to the world of things is totally different 
from that of us who experience it. Experience is to me a 
purely passive receptivity of presentations; God’s relation 
to the presented objects, on the other hand, is one of active 
production. There is no common element in these funda- 
mentally contrasted relations ; hence it is really a paralogism 
when Berkeley allows himself to bring God under the same 
categories which he applies to the interpretation of human 
experience, and to attribute to Him a consciousness of the 
things which have been declared to be only the presenta- 
tions His agency raises in the human mind.^ 

Berkeley is, in fact, inconsistently combining two conflict- 
ing lines of thought. He argues, on the one hand, that since 
there must be some reason for the order in which presenta- 
tions succeed one another in my mental life, that reason is 
to be found in a source independent of myself. This source 
h« identifies with God, but, as far as the argument goes, it 
might equally well have been found, as by Locke, in the 
original constitution of matter ; all that the argument requires 
is that it shall be placed in something outside the succession 
of presentations themselves On the other hand, he also 
argues that since the existence of the physical world means 
simply the fact of its being presented to consciousness, when 
its contents cease to be present to my consciousness they 
must be present to that of God. And here again the 
objection might be suggested, that if presence to my own 
experience, while it lasts, is an adequate account of the esse 
of a thing, it does not appear why I should recognise the 
reality of any other experience. If I am to hold that 
disappearance from my experience does not destroy the 
reality of anything, I must logically also hold that its being, 
while I perceive it, is not exhausted by nrjy awareness of it 
I ts esse cannot be merely percipi. 

The complete solution of lierkeley’s difficulty would be 
premature at this point of our discussion. But we may at 
once point out its principal source. It arises from his failure 
to take adequate account of the purposive aspect of experi- 

‘ In i'ntuipUi 0J Human KtunuUdge, S§ 7 «>- 7 S. Berkeley indeed seems on the 
very verge of denying that God Himself “ perceives ” the “ideas” which by His 
action lie excites in us But at § 1 39 we find that a “spirit ” means “ tlwt which 
perceives ideas, and wills and reasons about them,* and in the third Dialogue it 
u exprcatly atated that sensible things are “perceived by God” [Works, Edit, in 
Bohn’s Libraries, vol. i p 368]. In fact, from the psychological standpoint of 
Berkeleian aensationalism, to deny God's tiossession of “ideas” (».<. sense- 
contenu) would have been tantamount to denying His spirituality. 

s 
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ence. Experience, as we have seen, is not mere awareness 
of a succession of presented objects, it is awareness of a 
succession determined by a controlling interest or purpose. 
The order of my experiences is not something simply given 
me from without, it is controlled and determined by sub- 
jective interest from within. Berkeley, in fact, omits selective 
attention from his psychological estimate of the contents of 
the human mind. He forgets that it is the interests for which 
I take note of facts that in the main determine which facts 
I shall take note of, an oversight which is the more remark- 
able, since he expressly lays stress on “ activity ” as the 
distinguishing property of “ spirits.” ‘ When we make good 
the omission by emphasising the teleological aspect of 
experience, we see at once that the radical disparity 
between the relation of the supreme and the subordinate 
mind to the world of facts disappears. I do not simply 
receive my presented facts passively in an order determined 
for me from without by the supreme mind ; in virtue of my 
power of selective attention, on a limited scale, and very 
imperfectly, I recreate the order of their succession for myself. 

Again, recognition of the teleological aspect of all experi- 
ence goes far to remove the dissatisfaction which we may 
reasonably feel with the other half of Berkeley’s argument 
When I conceive of the “ facts " of experience as merely 
objects presented to my apprehension, there seems no 
sufficient reason for holding that they exist except as so 
presented. But the moment I think of the succession of 
presented facts as itself determined by the subjective interests 
expressed in selective attention, the case becomes differenL 
The very expression “ selective attention ” itself carries with 
it a reminder that the facts which respond to my interests 
are but a selection out of a larger whole. And my practical 
experience of the way in which my own most clearly defined 
and conscious purposes depend for their fulfilment upon 
connection with the interests and purposes of a wider social 
whole possessed of an organic unity, should help me to 
understand how the totality of interests and purposes 
determining the selective attention of different percipients 
can form, as we have held that it must, the harmonious and 
systematic unity of the absolute experience. The fuller 
working out of this line of thought must be left for later 


* UofortunAtely Berkley, like ao many philcM()phcrt> thought o/ activity” 

M pnmarny an external reUtJon between a cause and the materiai on which 
It * ** worki. ’ Thij is proliably why be lalled to realise the artive ** c^ructer of 
the pe r ce pt naJ procea. 
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chapter*;, but it is hardly too much to say that the teleo- 
logical charactN which experience possesses in virtue of its 
unity with feeling is the key to the idealistic interpretation 
of the universe. * 

Idealism, i^. the doctrine that ail reality is mental, as 
we shall have repeated opportunities of learning, becomes 
unintelligible when mental life is conceived of as a mere 
awareness of “ given " presentations. 

§ 7. We may now, before attempting to carry out in 
detail our general view of what is involved in being real, 
enumerate one or two philosophical doctrines about the nature 
of real existence which our conclusion as to the connection 
of reality with experience justifies us in setting aside. And, 
first of all, we can at once see that our previous result, if 
sound, proves fatal to all forms of what is commonly known 
as Realism. By Realism is meant the doctrine that the 
fundamental character of that which really is, as distinguished 
from that which is only imagined to be, is to be found in its 
independence of ail relation to the experience of a subject 
What exists at all, the realist holds, exists equally whether 
it is experienced or not. Neither the fact of its existence 
nor the kind of existence it possesses depends in any way 
upon its presence to an experience. Before it was experi- 
enced at all it had just the same kind of being that it has 
now you are exj^riencing it, and it will still be the same 
when it has pa.ssed out of experience. In a word, the circum- 
stance that a mind — whether yours or mine or God’s is 
indifferent to the argument — is aware of it as one of the 
constituents of its experience, makes no difference to the 
reality of the real thing ; experience is what is technically 
called a relation of one-sided dependence. That there may 
be experience at all, and that it may have this or that char- 

* The trader will do ^rll to compare vuih ihc whole of the loregoing secUoo 
ihc ucaluieni tif perception as rs.senaall> teleological m Dr. Stout’s Manuat 
of bk. lu. pt. x, chap. a. 

I need hurdly observe that recognition of the fundamental significance ol 
purpose and selection for mental life does not of itself entail the adopuon of 
voluntarist ** views in Psychology VMiat is fundamental for real mental life 
may perfectly well admit of ana))'sts into hypothetical simpler elements for the 
purjx>se of the psycholo^st. Thus the admission that ail mental life is teleo- 
logical and selective need not invtdve the adoption of such metaphysical theoncs 
of activity as are adversely criiicisetl by M r Bradley in his Afftaratue and Reality ^ 
chap. 7, or the intr<xluction of a peculiar ** consciousness of activi ty ** as an unanalys- 
able datum into Psychology. The antithesis between the actualities of life and the 
data of Psycholf^ maintained by Prof. Milnstcrberg in his Rtythology ana Ltfe^ 
and Grundxuj^e a!tr Psyikohgie^ if untenable m the extreme form in which he 
states It, is important as a corrective of the opposite tendency to treat as ultimate 
fhr psychological analysis whatever is of supreme importance for life. 
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.icter, there must be real things of determinate character, but 
that there may be real things, it is not necessary that there 
should be experience. This is, in brief, the essence of the 
realist contention, and any philosophy which accepts it as 
valid is in its spirit a realist philosophy. 

As to the number and nature of the supposed independent 
real things, very different views may be held and have been 
held by different representatives of Realism. Thus some 
realists have maintained the existence of a single ultimate 
reality, others of an indefinite plurality of independent “ reals.” 
I’armenides, with his doctrine that the real world is a single 
uniform unchanging material sphere, is an instance in the 
ancient, and Mr. Herbert Spencer, with his Unknowable, an 
instance in the modern world of a realist of the former or 
“ monistic " type. The ancient atomists, and in more recent 
times Leibnitz with his infinite plurality of independent and 
disconnected monads, and Herbart with his world of simple 
“ reals,” afford the best known instances of a doctrine of 
pluralistic Realism. So again, the most diverse theories 
have been propounded as to the nature of the “ reals ’’ 
Ancient and modern atomLsts have thought of them as 
material, and this is perhaps the form of realistic doctrine 
which appeals most readily to the ordinary imagination. But 
though a materialistic metaphysician is necessarily a realist, 
a realist need not be a materialist. Herbart thought of the 
independent “ reals ’’ as qualitatively' simple beings of a nature 
not capable of further definition, Leibnitz as minds, while 
Agnostic philosophers of the type of Spencer conceive their 
ultimate reality as a sort of neutral tertium quid, neither 
mental nor material. The only point on which all the theories 
agree is that the reality of that which they recognise as true 
Being consists in its not depending for its existence or its 
character on relation to an experience. The differences of 
detail as to the number and nature of independent “reals,” 
though of great im}X)rtance for our complete estimate of an indi- 
vidual realist's philosophical position, do not affect our general 
verdict on the tenability of the first principle of Realism. 

The one point of divergence among realists which may 
be considered as of more than secondary importance for our 
present purpose, is the difference between what we may call 
Agnostic and Dogmatic Realism. Agnostic Reali.sm, while 
asserting the ultimate dependence of our experience upon 
a reality which exists independently of experience, denies 
that we can have any knowledge of the nature of this 
independent reality. The independent reality by which 
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all experience is conditioned is, on this view, an Unknowable 
or Thing-in-itself,* of which we are only logically entitled to 
say that it certainly is, but that we do not in the least know 
what it is. The doctrine of Agnostic Realism has probably 
never been carried out by any thinker with rigid consistency, 
but it forms a leading feature of the philosophy of Kant as 
expounded in his First Critique, and through Kant has passed 
into English thought as the foundation of the systems of 
Sir William Hamilton and Mr. Herbert Spencer.* 

Dogmatic Realism, of which Leibnitz and, at a later date, 
Herbart are the most important representatives in modern 
philosophy, on the contrary, while maintaining that real 
being is independent of experience, at the same time holds 
that it is possible to have positive knowledge not only of its 
existence but of its nature. In principle, both these forms of 
Realism have been already excluded by the argument of Book 
I. chap. 2, § 4. The supreme importance of the principle on 
which the argument rests may perhaps warrant us in once 
more briefly recurring to it Our reasoning, it will be re- 
membered, took the form of a challenge. Produce any 
instance you please, we said to the realist, whom we had not 
then learned to know by that name, of what you personally 
regard as reality, and we will undertake to show that it 
derives its reality for you from the very fact that it is not 
ultimately separable from the experience of a subject A 
thing is real for you, and not merely imaginary, precisely 
because in some aspect of its character it enters into and 
affects your own experience. Or, what is the same thing in 
other words, it is real for you because it affects favourably 
or otherwise some subjective interest of your own. To be 
sure, the thing as it enters into your experience, as it affects 
your own subjective interests, is not the thing as it is in its 
fulness ; it only touches your life through some one of its many 
sides. And this may lead you to argue that the real thing 
is the unexperienced “ condition" of a modification of your 

* Thin^ tn-ttself, t,e not affected by the — according to this doctrine — extrane- 
ous conditions imposed upon it by relation to an expenenang mind 

• The inconsistencies of both Kant and Spencer will illustrate the reluctance 
of the human mind to acquiesce in a genuine Agnosticism. In the Cntiqtu oj 
Pure Reason itself Kant so far contradicts himself as to treat the Thing-in- itself as 
the cause of sensation, though it is « fundamental doctnne of his system that the 
concept of causal relation can only be legitimately applied to connect facts inside 
experience ; and in a later work, the Critique ef /ud^uni^ht tcntalivelv suggests 
its identity wun Will Of Mr. Spencer it has been truly said (I believe by Mr. F. 
C. S Schiller in Riddles of the Sphinx) that in the course of his ten volumes 
of Synrheuc Philosophy he speaks much more positively about the nature of the 
Unknowable than dogmatic theology ventures to speak about the nature of God. 
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experience. But then we had again to ask what yon mean 
by saying that facts which you do not experience are real as 
“ conditions " of what you do experience. And we saw that 
the only meaning we could attach to the reality of the “ con- 
dition " was presence to an experience which transcends 
your own. 

To this general argument we may add two corollaries 
or supplementary considerations, which, without introducing 
anything fresh, may help to make its full force more apparent. 

(1) The argument, as originally presented, was concerned 

directly with the of reality, the mere fact of its existence. 

But we may also state it, if we please, from the side of the 
what, the nature possessed by the real. You cannot affirm 
any doctrine about the real existence of anything without 
at the same time implying a doctrine about its nature. Even 
if you say “ Reality is unknowable,” you are attributing some- 
thing beyond mere independence of experience to your 
reality ; you are asserting that what is thus independent 
possesses the further {xisitive quality of transcending cogni- 
tion. Now what, in logic, must be your ground for attributing 
this rather than any other quality to your independent reality ? 
It can only be the fact or supposed fact — which is indeed 
regularly appealed to by the Agnostic as the foundation of 
his belief — that our expieriences themselves are all found to 
be self-contradictory. There is no g^xjund for taking the 
unknowability of Reality to be true unless you mean by it a 
character which belongs not to something which stands out- 
side all experience, but to experience itself. The same 
contention applies to any other predicate which the realist 
affirms as true of his ultimate reality. 

(2) Again, we may with effect prc.scnt our argument in 
a negative form. Try, we may say, to think of the utterly 
unreal, and .see how you will have to conceive it. Can you 
think of sheer unreality’ otherwise than as that of which no 
mind U ever aware, of which no purpose has ever to take 
account as a condition of its fulfilment? But to think of it 
thus is to attribute to it, as its definition, precisely that 
independence in which the realist finds the mark of ultimate 
reality. And if" independence ” constitutes unreality, presence 
to and union with experience must be what constitutes reality. 

Yet, however fatal this line of argument may be to the 
principle of the realistic contention, we ought not to be 
satisfied with such a mere general refutation. We must try 
to see what is the element of truth in the realistic views to 
which they owe the plausibility they have always possessed 
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for minds of a certain type. In Philosophy we are never 
really rid of an error until we have learned how it arises and 
what modicum of truth it contains. 

(l) Agnostic Realism. We may begin with Agnosticism, 
with which we ought now to have no serious difficulty. 
Agnostic Realism, as we have seen, is in principle a doubly 
self-contradictory theory. For it combines in one breath the 
irreconcilable declarations that the reality of things is unknow- 
able and that it knows it to be so.* Further, as we have just 
said, it makes alleged contradictions which only exist in and 
for experience, its sole ground for affirming that something, 
of which we can only specify that it is outside all experience, 
transcends cognition. To have grasped these two points is 
to have disposed of Agnosticism as a metaphysical theory. 

Yet with all its defects Agnosticism still enshrines one 
piece of truth which the metaphysician is peculiarly prone 
to forget. Of all men the metaphysician, just because his 
special interest is to know something final and certain about 
Reality, is the most apt to exaggerate the amount of his 
certain knowledge. It is well to be reminded that the 
certainty with which we may say that Reality is experience 
is compatible with a very imperfect and limited theoretical 
insight into experience itself. In actual life this is a far from 
unfamiliar fact ; the literature of common sense is full of 
observations to the effect that we never really know our own 
hearts, that the most difficult task of the sage is to under- 
stand himself, and so forth, — complaints which all turn on the 
point that even our own limited direct experience of our own 
meanings and purposes goes far beyond what we can at any 
moment express in the form of reflective knowledge. Yet it 
is easy, when we come to deal in Metaphysics with the nature 
of ultimate Reality, to forget this, and to suppose that the 
certainty with which we can say that the ultimately Real is 
an experience justifies us in wholesale dogmatising about 
the special character of that exfjeriencc. As a protest against 
such exaggerated estimates of the extent of our theoretical 
knowledge of the nature of Reality, Agnosticism thus con- 

^ Th« sceptics of cintiquit^, who were more alive to this contradiction than most 
of ow modem Agnostics, tried to evade the difficulty by saying that they mam* 
tained the unVnowabihty of things not as a demonstrated certainty, but as a 
probable opinion.’* Hut this distinction is itself illogical, for unless some pro- 
positions are certain there is no ground for considering any one proposition more 
probable than another. E.g.y if I know that a die with six faces has four pips on 
each of two faces, and five pips on only one, 1 can logically say *St is probable 
that with this die four will be thrown oftenei than five.” If 1 am totally uncertain 
what number of pips is marked on the various fiscca, I cannot regard one throw 
at more probable than another. 
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tains a germ of genuine and imp>ortant truth, and arises from 
a justifiable reaction against the undue emphasising of the 
merely intellectual side of our experience, of which we have 
already seen, and shall hereafter still more fully see, ground 
to complain as a besetting weakness of the metaphysically 
minded. 

(2) Dogmatic Realism, that is. Realism with admittedly 
knowable independent “ reals," is a much more workable 
doctrine, and in one of its forms, that of the so-called “ narve 
realism ” which supposes the world of experienced things 
with all its perceived qualities to exist inde{>cndcntly of any 
relation to an experiencing subject in precisely the same form 
in which we experience it, fairly represents the ordinary views 
of unphilosophical “common-sense” men. Nothing seems 
more obvious to “common sense" than that my perception 
of a thing does not bring it out of nothing into existence, 
and again does not create for it new qualities which it had 
not before. It is bccau.se the thing is already there, and has 
already such and such a nature, says “common sense," that 
I perceive it as I do. Therefore the whole world of pierceived 
things must exist independently in the same form in which 
they are perceived, as a condition of my perception of them 

When this view comes to be worked out as a philo- 
sophical theory, it usually undergoes some transformation. 
The fact of illusion, and the experimentally ascertained sub- 
jective differences between individual jxTcipients,' or between 
different states of the same percipient, make it hard for the 
realist who wishes to be scientific to maintain that all the 
perceived qualities of experienced things are equally inde- 
pendent of the experiencing subject Reflection usually 
substitutes for the “ naive ’’ realism of everyday life, a theory 
of “ scientific ” realism according to w'hich the existence and 
some of the known pro{>crties of the experienced w’orld arc 
independent of the experiencing subject, while others arc 
regarded as mere .secondary effects arising from the action of 
an independent reality on the subject's consciousness. With 
the further differences between the various types of scientific 
realism, according to the special properties which are held to 
belong to things independently of the percipient subject, we 
are not at present concerned.* 

* E.g., peculiarities of the individual’s colour spectruni, tolal and partial coloui- 
blindness, variations in sensihility !o musical ^itch, etc, etc 

* The best known and most popular version of the theory is that of Ijxkt 
and of a great deal of our fiopiilar .science, according to which the "primary" 
qualities of matter, 1 t those which have to be treated as fundamental in the 
pbyiical taences, are independentiy real, while the rest are mere efieett produced 
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It is, of course, clear that our general argument against 
the existence of any reality except as in an experience tells 
just as much against “ natve ” realism and its more reflective 
outgrowth “ scientific ” realism as against Agnosticism. But 
the very plausibility and wide diffusion of realistic views of 
this type make it all the more necessary to reinforce our 
contention by showing what the truth Realism contains is, 
and just where it diverges from truth into fallacy. Nor is it 
specially difficult to do this. The important elements of 
truth contained in Realism seem to be in the main two. (l) 
It is certain that a thing may be real without being con- 
sciously present as a distinguishable aspect in my experience. 
Things do not begin to exist when I begin to be aware of 
them, or cease to exist when I cease to be aware of them. 
And again, the fact that 1 make mistakes and am subject to 
illusion shows that the qualities of things are not necessarily 
in reality what I take them to be. ( 2 ) Further, as is shown 
by the fact of my imperfect understanding of my own feelings 
and purposes, something may actually be an integral part of 
my own life as an experiencing subject without my clearly 
and consciously recognising it as such when I reflect on the 
contents of my experience. 

But precisely how much do these two considerations 
prove? All that is established by the first is the point on 
which we have already insisted, that it is not my experience 
which constitutes Reality ; and all that is established by the 
second, that experience, as we have already repeatedly seen, 
IS not merely cognitive. But the admission of both these 
positions brings us not one step nearer the conclusion which 
the realist draws from them, that real existence is independ- 
ent of all experience. Because it is easy to show that the 
reality of a thing does not depend on its being explicitly 
recognised by any one finite percipient or any aggregate of 
finite percipients, and again, that there is more in any ex- 
perience of finite percipients than those percipients know, the 
realist thinks he may infer that there are realities which 
would still be real though they entered into no experience 
at all. But there is really no logical connection whatever 
between the premisses of this inference and the conclusion 
which is drawn from them. 

This may be made clearer by a couple of examples. 


by ihcir action on our sense-organs;. The more thorough -going metaphysical 
doctrines of realists like LcibniU and Hcrbaxi, being much further rcmo\ed from 
the naWe realism*’ of imredecUvc common sen&c» have never enjo)ed the sainr 
currency. 
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Take, to begin with, the case of the mental life of my fellow 
human being^. And, to state the case in the form in which 
it appears most favourable to the realist conclusion, let us 
imagine an Alexander Selkirk stranded on a barren rock in 
the midst of the ocean. The hopes and fears of our Selkirk 
are independent of my knowledge of them just as completely 
and in just the same sense in which the existence and con- 
formation of the rock on which he is stranded are so. I and 
all other inhabitants of the earth may be just as ignorant of 
Selkirk’s existence and of what is passing in his mind as we 
arc of the existence and geological structure of his rock. 
And again, what Selkirk explicitly cogni.ses of his own inner 
life may bear as small a proportion to the whole as what he 
explicitly cognises of the properties of his rock to the whole 
nature of the rock. Yet all this in no wise shows that 
Selkirk's hopes and fears and the rest of his mental life are 
not experience or have a reality “independent of experience." 
Hof>es and fears which are not exf)erience, not psychical 
matter of fact, would indeed be a contradiction in set terms. 
And what the argument fails to prove of Selkirk’s mental 
life, it fails, for the same reason, to prove of Selkirk’s rock. 

We may pass from the case of the mental life of a fellow- 
man to the case of unperceived physical reality. A recent 
realist philosopher, Mr. L. T. Hobhouse, has brought forward 
as a clear instance of an independent physical reality, the 
case of a railway train just emerging from a tunnel. I do 
not perceive the train, he says, until it issues from the tunnel, 
but it was just as real while it was running through the tunnel. 
Its reality is therefore independent of the question whether 
it is perceived or not But, in the first place, the argument 
requires that the train shall be empty ; it must be a runaway 
train without dr'ver, guard, or passengers, if the conditions 
presumed in the premisses are to be fulfilled. And, in the 
second place, we may retort that even an empty runaway 
train must have been despatched from somewhere by some- 
body. It must stand in some relation to the general scheme 
of purposes and interests expressed in our system of railway 
traffic, and it is precisely this connection, with a scheme of 
purposes and interests, which makes the runaway train a 
reality and not a mere fiction of an ingenious philosopher’s 
imagination. If Mr. Hobhouse’s argument proves the inde- 
pendent reality of the train in the tunnel, it ought equally to 
prove, and docs equally prove, the indcfjendent existence of 
Selkirk’s fluctuations from hope to despair and back again 
on his isolated rock. And precisely because it proves both 
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conclusions equally, the sort of independence it establishes 
cannot be independence of experience. Like all realist 
arguments, it turns on the identification of experience with 
the cognitive aspect of experience, an identification too often 
suggested by the language of the “ idealists ” themselves.^ 

I 8. The persistent vitality of Realism is due to its pro- 
test against the fallacies of an opp>osing theory which has of 
late especially found favour with some distinguished students 
of natural science, and which we may conveniently call 
Subjectivism.* Realism, as we saw, started from the true 
premisses, that there are real facts of which my experience 
docs not make me explicitly aware, and that my cognition 
even of my own experience is incomplete, and argued to the 
false conclusion that there arc therefore realities independent 
of any experience. Subjectivism reasons in the opposite 
way. It asserts truly that there is no reality outside ex- 
perience, and then falsely concludes that I can know of no 
reality except my own cognitive states. Its favourite formula 
are expressions such as, “ We know only the modifications of 
our own consciousness,” “ All we know is our own percep- 
tions,” “ Nothing exists but states of consciousness." These 
formulae are not all obviously identical in meaning, but the 
exponents of Subjectivism seem to use them without any 
conscious distinction, and we shall probably do the theory 
no injustice if we criticise it on the assumption that the 
expressions are meant to be of identical signification. 

Now it is clear that the logical consequences of the sub- 
jectivist doctrine are so subversive of all the practical assump- 
tions upon which daily life is based, that they should require 
the most stringent proof before we give our assent to them. 
If Subjectivism is true, it follows immediately that not merely 
the “ whole choir of heaven and furniture of earth," but the 

‘ Compare W&rd, Aafura/tsm and Agnoiticism^ voL iL p. 178 (L, and Ro^cet 
World and individual^ First Senes, LecL x. Prof Royoe's treatment of Reaiinn« 
though interesting and suggestive, is perhaps a little too much of a ** short and 
easy way ” wUh the antagonist to be quite convincing, Mr. Hobbouse't aoti' 
idealistic argument ( Theory of Knowled^^ 5*7“539) seems to me only to hold good 
against the ** Subjectivism ” discussed in our next section, but the reader will do 
well to examine it thoroughly for himself. 

• We might also suitably call it Presentationism, if the name were not already 
impr^riatea in a different sense as distinctive of certain psydiological theories. 
The English reader will find a confused but typica] exposition of Subjectivism hi 
the oj>ening chapters of Prof. Karl Pearson’s Grammar of Seteneo, Subjectivist 
writers usually call themselves •'idealists,” and regard themselves as dtadples of 
Berkeley and Hume. Berkeley was, however, a subjectivist, if at all, only in 
respect to the plmica! world, while Hume’s conclusions arc purely sceptical. The 
reader of Prof. Pearson must carefully observe that the " dcscnpnve ” theory ol 
physical saence has no special connection with Subjectivism, and is, in fiict, heid 
by philosophers Like Pro^ Ward and Royce, who are not subjectivists. 
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whole of humanity, so far as I have any knowledge of its 
existence, is a mere subjective affection of my own “ conscious- 
ness,” or, as the scientific subjectivist usually, for some not 
very obvious reason, prefers to say, of my own brain. Every 
argument which the subjectivist can produce to show that 
“ things ” are, for my knowledge at any rate, “ modifications 
of my own consciousness,” applies to the case of my fellow- 
men with as much force as to the case of the inorganic world. 
The logical inference from the subjectivist’s premisses, an in- 
ference which he is rarely or never willing to draw, would be 
that he is himself the sole real being in a world of phantoms, 
not one of which can with any certainty be said to corresf>ond 
to a real object. And conversely, any valid ground for 
recognising the existence of my fellow-men as more than 
“states of my own consciousness," must equally afford ground 
for admitting the reality, in the same general sense, of the 
rest of the world of things familiar to us from the experiences 
of everyday life.* For if any one of the things composing 
the world of practical life has a reality which is not dependent 
upon its presence to my particular experience, then there is 
the same reason for believing that every other such thing 
has a like reality, unless there happen to be special grounds 
for regarding the perception to which it is pre.sent as an 
hallucination. 

We must not, however, simply dismiss the subjectivist 
theory in this summary way. We must examine the doctrine 
in detail sufficiently to discover where the fallacy comes in, 
how it arises, and what modicum of sound philosophic in- 
sight it may possibly contain. To take these three points in 
logical order — 

(a) The current arguments for Subjectivism are often so 
stated as to confuse together two quite distinct positions. 
When it is said that what we p>erceive is “ our own subjective 
states,” the meaning intended may be either that there is, at 
least so far as I am able to know, no real existence in the 
universe except that of my “ states of consciousness" ; or again, 
that there are such realities, but that the properties which I 
perceive do not belong to them in their own nature but are 
only subjective effects of their action upon my “ conscious- 

^ On the eiistence of fellow-men u the one real proof of the objective 
existence of the physical world, see Royce, Studut in Ciod md etsuiv on 
Nature, Consciousness, and ^tf-Consmousness,’* and Mind and Nature/' 

{he present writer, in IniermUt^nat Jcnmal ef Ethuf for October X90X. In the 
latter euay I have, I think, sufficiently expo^ the flimsy reasoning by which 
snbjecttTisu attempt to justify belief b the existence of othtt human from 

the sobfeedvist point oi view. 
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ness," or, if you prefer to speak in physiological language * 
upon my nervous system. Now, many of the arguments 
commonly urged by the subjectivist would at most only 
prove the second conclusion, in which the subjectivist agrees 
to a large extent with the scientific realist. Thus it is an 
ignoratio eltnchi to reason as if the facts of hallucination, 
illusion, and discrepancy between the rejxjits of different 
percipients or different sense-organs of the same percipient 
gave any support to the special doctrine of Subjectivism. 
These facts, which, as we have seen, are equally appealed to 
by scientific realists, prove no more than that we do not 
always perceive the world of things as it is, and as it must be 
thought of if we would think truly, — in other words, that there 
is such a thing as error. 

Now the problem “ How is it possible for us to think or 
perceive falsely ?” is, as the student of Greek philosophy knows, 
both difficult and important. But the existence of error in 
no way shows that the things which I j>erceive are " states 
of my own consciousness " ; on the contrary, error is harder 
to explain on the subjectivist theory than on any other. For 
if what 1 f>erceivc has some kind of existence distinct from 
the mere fact of my perceiving it, there is at least a p>ossibility 
of understanding how the reality and my perception of it 
may be discrepant ; but if the existence of a thing is only 
another name for the fact that I perceive it, it seems im- 
possible that 1 should perceive anything except as it is On 
the subjectivist theory, as Plato showed in the Tfuaetetus, 
every percipient being ought, at every moment of his exist- 
ence, to be infallible. 

We may confine our attention, then, to the grounds 
which the subjectivist alleges for the former conclusion, that 
nothing can be known to exist except my own “ states of 
consciousness,” and may dismiss the whole problem of 
erroneous perception as irrelevant to the question. Now the 
general argument for Subjectivism, however differently it 
may be stated by different writers, consists, in principle, of a 
single allegation. It is alleged as a fact in the Psychology 
of cognition, that things are immediately perceived by us as 
modifications of our own sensibility, or " states of our own 
consciousness," and that it is therefore impossible to get 
behind this ultimate condition of all perception. Against 
this psychological doctrine we have to urge (i) that it is in 
flagrant contradiction with the certain facts of actual life ; 
and ( 2 ) that, as a doctrine in Psychology, it is demonstrably 
false. 
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(1) There are certain realities, admitted by the subjectivist 
himself, which are manifestly not “ states of my consciousness," 
and of which I yet, as the subjectivist himself admits, have 
a genuine though imperfect knowledge ; such realities are, 
the ends and purposes of my fellow-men, and again many of 
my own ends and purposes. It is allowed on all hands that 
I can know not only the fact of the existence of other men, 
but also, to some extent at least, the character of their various 
purposes and interests. This is involved, for instance, in the 
simple fact that when I read a letter it b normally possible 
for me to understand the writer’s meaning. It is equally 
involved in the fact that I can know the truth of any ordinary 
historical matter of fact, the date of the great fire of 
London. Neither the date of the fire of London nor the 
meaning of my correspondent’s sentences is a “ state of my 
consciousness " in any intelligible sense of the words, yet 
both are typical instances of the kind of facts of which 
our ordinary knowledge of the world of everyday life and 
practice wholly consists. And what is true of facts relating 
to the deeds and purposes of other.s is equally true of my own 
deeds and purposes. The facts which make up my own life 
cannot, without violence to language, be reduced to “ states 
of my consciousness,’’ For instance, 1 may know that 1 
have a certain temp)erament or disposition, that I am 
irascible by temperament or of a sentimental disposition ; 
but though my knowing these truths about myself may in a 
sense be called a state of my consciousness, the truths them- 
selves cannot be called " states of my consciousness ’’ without 
a serious logical fallacy of equivocal middle term. 

(2) This will be made clearer by a consideration of the 

psychological principle invoked by the subjectivist What 
the subjectivist means when he says that in perception I am 
aware only of the states, or subjective modifications, of my 
own consciousness, is that the object of which each perceptive 
state is aware is simply itself as a perceptive state ; the f>er- 
ception pwreeives itself and nothing else. when I say I 

see red, what I am really aware of is that I am in a state of 
pjerceiving led ; when I say 1 hear a noise, what I am aware 
of is that I am in a state of hearing a noise, and so univer- 
sally. Now this is so far from being a truth, that it is ab- 
solutely and demonstrably false. We may, in fact, definitely 
lay it down that the one thing of which no one, except the 
introspiective psychologist, is ever aware is his own p>erceptive 
state in the act of p>crceiving, and that, even in the case of 
the psychologist who sets himself purjxwcly to study his own 
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states, no perceptive state ever perceives itself. What I am 
aware of when I look at a red surface is not “ myself-as- 
perceiving-red,” but the splash of red colour itself When J 
see a man, I do not perceive “ myself-as-seeing-a-man,” but 1 
perceive the other man. So when I take a resolution to act 
in a certain way or realise that 1 am in a certain mood, what 
I am directly aware of is not “ my.self-as-forming-the-resolu- 
tion " or “ myself-as-in-the-mood,” but the resolution or the 
mood. Even when, as an introspective psychologist, 1 sit 
down to study the formation of resolutions or the peculiarities 
of emotional moods by reflection on my own experience, the 
state in which 1 study the formation of a resolution or the 
nature of a mood is not itself the state of resolving or of 
experiencing the mood in question. We cannot too strongly 
insist that, if by “ self-consciousness ” is meant a cognitive 
state which is its own object, there ts no such thing, and it is 
a psychological impossibility that there should be any such thing, 
as self-consciousness. No cognitive state ever has itself for its 
own object Every cognitive state has for its object something 
other than itself} 

Even where I make an assertion about my subjective 
»ndition, as when I say “ I know 1 am very angry,” the state 
of knowing about my feeling is as distinct from the feeling 
itself as the state of knowing that I see red is from the red 
colour that I see. What the subjectivist does is to confuse 
the two. Because the act of knowing is itself a state of the 
knowing subject, and because in some cases the knowledge 
may again have reference to some other state of the same 
subject, he infers that what I know at any moment is my 
own subjective condition in the act of knowing. In other 

^ The ftelf'kDowledge which is a fact in real Ufet as distin^ished from the 
Bedtious sclf-consciousne&s of some psychologists, is qmte a dinerent thing and 
involves two distinct acts of cognition (i) the awareness of certain objects of 
ct^nilion, and (2) the recognition of those objects as in sotLe wav qualifying my 
And the '*self*’ which I recognise as thus qualified u again no im- 
mediate datum of experience, but a largely hypothetical intellectual construction, 
as we shall have opportunity to see later on* 

This is perhaps the place to add the further remark, that if we wonW be 
rigidlpr accurate in psychological terminology, we ought to banish the very ex< 
pression consciousness “or ‘ * state of con^ousness ° from our language. What 
are really given in experience arc attentive processes with a certain oomnion 
character. We abstract this character and give it the name of “ consdoasnesa,** 
and then (all into the blunder of calling the concrete processes ** states” or 
** modifications “ of this abstraction, just as in dealing with phydeal things we 
first make abstraction of their common properties, under the name of ** matter,” 
and then talk as if the thinn themselves were ** forms” of ** matter.” P rvptrfy 
Mefv mrt tkyticM things and tkart art minds^ hut tkart art mastuh 
things in tht attuaJ world as ** watUr^ and ctmsricmntst^ and we do wcl^ 
to avoid nsing the words where we can help it 
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and nr»ore technical words, he confuses the cognitive act oi 
state with its own object To what absurd results this con- 
fusion would lead him, if he were logical in the inferences 
he makes from it, we have already seen. We can now see 
that psychologically the confusion is a double one. (i) The 
subjectivist confuses experience with mere awareness of a 
presented content. He ignores the presence of the true 
“ subjective " factor of selective attention throughout experi- 
ence, and is thus led to forget that all experiences imply an 
element which is in the experiencing mind but not presented 
to tt. (2) And in confining his attention to the presentational 
aspect of experience, he goes on to confound the presented 
content with the fact of its presentation. As against this 
second confusion it is essential to a true theory of knowledge 
to emphasise three points of distinction between the present^ 
content or object of a cognitive state and the state itself, 
considered as a process in the history of an experiencing 
subject, (i) The cognitive state is never its own object, it 
refers to or cognises an object distinct from its own existence 
as a psychical occurrence. This is the truth which Realism 
distorts into the doctrine that the object of knowledge must 
have a reality “independent of" experience. (2) The object 
of knowledge is never created by the occurrence of the 
psychical state in which a particular percipient becomes 
aware of its existence. This is just as true of so-called 
“ merely ideal ” objects as of physical things. The properties 
of the natural logarithms or of the circular functions in 
trigonometry are just as independent of my knowledge of 
them as the qualities of the trees and animals I should see 
if I turned from my writing desk and looked out at the 
window. (3) The object of knowledge has always a char- 
acter of which only a fragment is ever presented to my per- 
ception or reflection in any cognitive state. Every cognitive 
state refers to or stands for a great deal more than it directly 
means to me. 

(3) The origin of the subjectivist fallacy, as has been 
brilliantly shown by Avenarius,* is to lie found in the 
" intrasubjective intercourse ” of a plurality of percipients 
capable of communicating their experience to each other. 
So long as I am dealing solely with myself as an ex- 
periencing being and my relation to my own environment, 
there is no possibility of a subjectivist interpretation. In 
my own direct experience 1 have to do neither with 

'See Dtr M*mjckhrht Weltbtgrtff, pp, ai-^a* uut, ibr the merely English 
it*der, Wnrd, Naturalism artd Aguostuism, toL iL p. 168 flf. 
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** mental states ” nor with mere “ objects of cognition, " but 
with things which in various ways by their interference 
assist or hinder the accomplishment of my various purposes, 
and of which I have therefore to take note, so as to adapt 
my ways of reaching my ends to their ways of behaviour. 
Hence the “natural" view of the world, for a single 
experiencing being, would be that of “ naYve realism," to 
which the things forming my environment are real in 
precisely the same sense in which I am real myself. But 
as soon as I have to take account of the experiences of other 
percipients, there arises an inevitable fallacy which leads to 
philosophical consequences of the gravest kind. Starting 
with the assumption that the things I perceive are the real 
things, I feel a difficulty as to how the same things can be 
perceived by the other jiercipients around me. ii^, if the 
sun I see is the real sun, what about the sun seen by some 
one else? Instead of finding the true explanation, that all 
the percipients are in relation to a common environment 
which is independent of its presence to any one jiercipient’s 
experience, I very naturally fall into the mistake of think- 
ing the things perceived by other men to be “ ideas " or 
“ percepts ” of the real things perceived by me. These 
perceptual copies of the real things I, for obvious reasons, 
locate somewhere "in” the organisms of my fellow- 
percipients. Then I go on to interpret my owm experience 
in terms of the theory I originally devised to meet the case 
of my fellow-men, and infer that what I myself perceive is a 
set of “ percepts ” or “ ideas " produced “ in ” my organism by 
a reality “ outside " all experience. And it is then an easy 
step to the final conclusion that, inasmuch as all known 
and knowabie things are mere “ ideas in some one’s head,” 
nothing else exists. Subjectivism is thus tne last step in 
the development of the fallacy which begins with what 
Avenarius calls “ introjection.” Just as wc learned that 
the existence of our fellow-men is the cardinal fact of 
experience which affords the most immediate refutation of 
the subjectivist theory, so the original source of the sub- 
jectivist fallacy is failure to recogni.se their exfierience as 
being on the same level of reality as our own. 

(4) We need not say much on the element of truth which 
Subjectivism preserves in a distorted form. We have seen 
that, as against Realism, Subjectivism is right in maintaining 
the indissoluble unity of real being with experience, though 
it twists this truth into an absurdity by first identifying 
experience with my own limited and imperfect experience 
6 
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and then giving a false psychological interpretation of the 
nature of that experience itself. How a reality can be 
independent of presentation in experience and yet be in 
its very nature dependent upon experience for its existence 
and character, has already tiecn sufficiently illustrated. But 
we may perhaps say that even in the identification of 
experience with my own experience there is an underlying 
substratum of genuine philosophic truth. For, as we have 
more than once insisted, there is manifestly a great deal 
more in my own experience than what is at any time 
present as the object of conscious cognition. Or, as Mr. 
Bradley is fond of putting it, there is always more in my 
mind than before it I am never fully aware at any moment 
even of the full nature of my own purposes and feelings. 
This is why the deceitfulness of my own heart has become 
a common-place of religious self-examination as well as of 
worldly wisdom. 

Again, every increase of insight into our own real feelings 
and purposes involves increased insight into the feelings and 
purposes of the other feeling beings with whom we stand in 
the various relations of social intercourse.* Hence it might 
fairly be contended that fully to know your own meaning, 
fully to understand what you want, would imply complete 
insight into the structure of the whole world of reality, — in 
fact, that self-knowledge and knowledge of the universe 
must ultimately be the same thing The systematic unity of 
the whole world of experience may be so complete that there 
is nothing in it anywhere which docs not correspond to some 
element in the experience of every one of its members. 
Elach member may, like the monads of Leibniti, represent 
the whole system though at very different levels of coherency 
and from very different points of view. But such a concep- 
tion, though it would concede to Subjectivism that whatever 
forms a part of the system of real being somehow falls within 
my individual experience, would take as the foundation of 
its assertion that very distinction between what is implicitly 
present in my experience and what is explicitly before it which 
Subjectivism consistently ignores. Whether the doctrine as 
thus re-stated can be affirmed as more than a fascinating 
possibility, we shall be better able to judge when we have 
discussed in our next chapter the systematic unity of Reality. 

* This is true eveu in whal teeiiu at first eight the eareprionaf of advance 
in mere theoretical iruight. The more clearly yoa real*Mr ilu, cltaracter of the 
prohicn»4 which your own inteliectvial purauiU lead np to and the naiuie of iheit 
folulion^ the clearer becomes your iruught Into the prohlemt and purfirises of 
othef worlcm m the tame fieUL 
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Consult further : — F. H . Bradley, A ppearanct and Reality, 
chaps. 13, 14; T. Case, Physical Realism, pt. l ; L. T, Hob- 
house, The Theory of Knowledge, pt. 3, chap. 3, The Concep- 
tion of External Reality ; H. 'L.oX.ut, Metaphysic, bk, i. chap. 7 
(pp. 207-231 of vol. i. in Eng. trans.); J. S. Mackenzie, 
Outlines of Metaphysics, bk. i. chap. 3, Theories of Meta- 
physics ; J. Royce, The World and the Individual, First Series 
(Lecture on the First Conception of Being). 
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THE SYSTEMATIC UNITY OF UEAJJTY 

I U The problem whether Heahty ts ultimately One or Many is inevitably suggested 
to us by the diverse aspects of our own direct experience of the world 
The dinercnt thcones may be classed, according to their solution of this 
problem, as Monistic, Pluralistic, and Monadisuc. | 2. Pluralism starts 
TOm the presumed fact of the mutual independence of human selves, and 
teaches that this independence of esxh other belongs to all real beings But 
(d) the independence with which cxpcncnce presents us is never complete, 
nor the unity of the "selves*’ perfect. (^) The theory is inconsistent with 
the systematic character of all reality as presupposed in both knowledge and 
action. I 3 Monadism again makes the systematic unity of the real either 
an illusion or an inexplicable accident | 4- Keatity, tweause systematic, 
must be the expression of a single pnnciple in and through a multiplicity. 
The unity and mulupliaty must b^nh l>e real, and each must necessanly 
mvolve the other § 5 If both arc to be equally real, the whole system must 
be a single experience, and its constituents must aJso be experiences. A 
perfect systematic whole can be neither an aggregate, nor a mechanical whole 
of parts, nor an organism The whole must exist for the parts, and they for 
it I 6. This may also lie expressed by saying that Reality is a subject which 
ts the unity of sul^rdmatc suGjects, or an individual of which the constituents 
arc lesser individuals, § 7 The nearest familiar analopie to such a systematic 
whole would be the relation between our whole *^sclf** and the partial 
mental systeini or lesser "selves.” $ The nearest ht^tonc parallel to this 
view u to be found in Spinora's theory of the relation of the human mind 
to the "mfinite intellect of f^od.” 

I I. The problem of the One and the Many is as old 
as Philosophy itself, and inevitably arises from the earliest 
and simplest attempts to think in a consistent way about 
the nature of the world in which we play our part. On the 
one hand, our exf)ericnce, in the piecemeal shape in which 
it first appears as we begin to reflect on it, seems to exhibit 
an indefinite plurality of more or less independent things, 
each pursuing its own course and behaving in its own way, 
and connected at best with only a few of the other members 
of our environment. There is, for instance, no obvious con- 
nection between one man’s career and those of most of his 
contemporaries, to say nothing of the innumerable host of 
his predecessors and successors in the race of life. And, 
similarly, the behaviour of one inanimate thing seems at first 
sight to be unaflFected by that of most of the other things 
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around it The world seems to us at times to be made up 
of an indefinite multiplicity of beings who merely happen to 
be actors on the same stage, but have, in the majority of 
cases, no influence upon each other’s parts. 

Yet, on the other hand, there are equally strong printA 
facie reasons for regarding the world as a single unity. 
Every addition to our theoretical insight into the structure 
of things adds to our recognition of the intimate connection 
between things and processes which previously seemed merely 
disconnected. Physical science, as it grows, learns more and 
more to look upon nature as a realm of interconnected events 
where no one fact is ultimately entirely independent of any 
other fact ; political experience and social science alike reveal 
the intimate interdependence of human lives and purposes. 
And, over and above the ascertained empirical facts which 
point to the ultimate unity of the world, there is another 
potent influence which we might call the “ instinctive ” basis 
for the belief in unity. However discontinuous my environ- 
ment may appear, it is never a mere disconnected multi- 
plicity. The very circumstance that it is throughout 
environment, and thus relative to the ends by which my 
attention is determined, gives it to a certain degree the 
character of a coherent system. At the lowest level of 
philosophic reflection, we cannot permanently fail to appre- 
hend our world as in principle one, precisely because it is 
our world, and we ourselves are all in some degree beings of 
steady systematic purpose, not mere bundles of disconnected 
and conflicting impulses. While yet again, it is the very 
limitation of our own interests and our lack of clear insight 
into their full import which leads us at other times to find 
apparent disconnected multiplicity and lack of cohesion in 
our world. 

The problem of Philosophy in dealing with these rival 
aspects of the world of experience then becomes that of 
deciding whether either of them can be adopted as the truth 
in isolation from the other. Or if neither is the whole truth, 
we must ask ourselves in what way the world can be at once 
One and Many, how the characters of systematic unity and 
of indefinite variety can be consistently thought of as be- 
longing to the same Reality. Is Reality, we have to ask. 
One or is it Many, and if it is both, how are the unity and 
multiplicity connected ? 

The answers which different philosophical systems have 
given to this question may conveniently be classified under 
three general denominations. There are (i) the Monistic 
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views, which lay the principal stress upon the unity of the 
real, and tend to treat the aspect of plurality and variety as 
illusory, or at least as of secondary importance; (2) the 
various forms of Pluralism, according to which the variety 
and multiplicity of real beings is the primary fact, and their 
systematic unity either an illusion, or at any rate a subordin- 
ate aspect of their nature; (3) Monadism, which aims at 
harmonising the positions of the monist and pluralist, by 
treating the world as a multiplicity of really independent 
things or “ monads,” which are somehow combined from 
without into a system. From this last point of view the 
plurality and the systematic unity are alike real and alike 
important for the understanding of the world, but are of 
different origin, the plurality being inherent in the things 
themselves, the unity external to them and coming from a 
foreign source. Within each of the three main types of 
theory there is, of course, room for the greatest divergence 
of view as to the special nature of the real. A monistic 
system may be purely materialistic, like that of Parmenides, 
who taught that the world is a single homogeneous solid 
sphere, or idealistic like that, e^., of Schopenhauer ; or again, 
it may treat mind and “matter" as “aspects” of a common 
reality. A pluralifit or monadist, again, may conceive of 
each of his independent real things as a physical atom, as a 
soul of any degree of organi-sation, or even, in the fashion of 
some contemporary thought, as a person. 

With regard to the relation between this classification 
of philosophical theories and that of the last chapter, I 
may just observe that, while a monist b not necessarily an 
idealbt, a consistent pluralbt or monadist ought logically 
to be a realist For the mutual independence of the various 
real things cannot exist without involving in itself their 
independence of experience. If A and B are two completely 
independent things, then the existence and character of A 
must be independent of presence to the experience of B, and 
similarly A must be equally independent of p>resence to the 
experience of C, or of anything in the world but itself. And 
we have already seen that there is always more in the nature 
of any finite percipient than can be present to his own 
expjcriencc. Thus ultimately the existence and qualities of 
A must be indep>endent of all exp)erience, including A’s 
own.* For this reason I cannot but think that the various 

* IIm* cotuideralHxt obvknuly iiifiacnced Letbniu. li i* » ntuch-dcciicd 
doctrine in his system th«i every "monAd," or simple re*l thing, percetve* 
nothing h«t its own intcrssl states; there sr« no "windows" through which 
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attempts to combine Pluralism with Idealism by maintaining 
that the universe consists of a number of independent “souls ” 
or “ persons,” rest on confusion of thought. These doctrines 
appear to be essentially realist in their spirit. 

§ 2. We conveniently attempt to construct our own 
theory of the One and the Many by first excluding views 
which appear mistaken in principle, and thus gradually 
narrowing the issues. Among these mistaken views I am 
forced to reckon all forms of consistent and thorough-going 
Pluralism. Pluralism, so far at least as I am able to see, 
begins by misapprehending the facts upon which it professes 
to base itself, and ends by giving an interpretation of them 
which is essentially irrational. The fundamental fact from 
which Pluralism starts as an ultimate datum of all experi- 
ences is the familiar one that there are other men in the 
world besides myself. My world is not simply a theatre for 
the execution of my own aims and the satisfaction of my 
own wants. There are interests in it which are not mine, 
and to which I must adapt myself if I mean to achieve my 
own purposes. The world thus contains minds other than 
my own, and what makes them other is that the interests 
and purposes by which their lives are determined are, like 
my own, unique and incommunicable. Now, Pluralism 
bids us take the facts, as thus stated, as the model for our 
conception of the universe. The pattern upon which the 
pluralist views of Reality are constructed is that of a com- 
munity consisting of a great number of selves or persons, 
each with its own unique interests, and each therefore at 
once internally simple and indivisible and exclusive of all 
the rest. In whatever special form the pluralist thinks of 
his ultimate realities, whether as physically indivisible par- 
ticles, as mathematical points, or as sentient beings, it is 
always from the facts of human social life conceived in this 
ultra-individualist way that he in the last resort derives his 
concept of their simplicity antf mutual repulsion. 

Put (a) the facts themselves are not correctly stated. 
The human experiences upon which the pluralist relies for 
his conclusion present at once too much and too little unity 
for the purposes of his theory. On the one hand, the selves 

one monad can behold the states of another. It is easy to show that this doctrine 
leads to extremely far-fetched and fantasuc hypotheses to account for the apparent 
communication between different monads, but not so easy to show that Pluralism 
can afford to dispense with it See in particular Leibnitz’s System of the 
Nature of Suistantes (Works, ed. Erdmann, 134 ff. : ed. Gerhardt, iv. 477 ff ; 
Eng. trans. in Lalta’s Leibnis' the Monadology, etc., p. 397 ff.), especially 
13-17, and AloHodology, §§ 7 - 9 . S*- 
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or persons composing society are not themselves simple, 
undifferentiated unities. Just as your interests and mine 
may often collide, so within what the pluralist assumes as 
the indivisible unit of my own personality there may be a 
similar collision. What I call my “own interests," or my 
own “ app>erceptive systems” or “trains of thought,” may 
exhibit the same kind of incompatibility and the same sort 
of conflict for superiority as is found where your ideas and 
mine clash. Thus Ethics and Psychology are led to dis- 
tinguish between my “true” self and the false selves by 
which it may on occasion be dominated, between my "higher ” 
self and the “lower" selves which, in morality, have to be 
repressed by the higher, my "permanent” .seif, and the 
temporary interests by which it is often overpowered, to 
say nothing of “subliminal” consciousness and “dual" or 
“alternating personality.” The “self” is so far from being 
a mere unit, that the variety and, what is more, the incom- 
patibility’ of its contents is a matter of everyday experience.* 
Pluralism may, of course, and often does, verbally admit 
this. The units of the pluralist, we are often told, are not 
mere units devoid of variety, but wholes which are the union 
of differences But to concede this is to cut away the ground 
from under the pluralist’s feet If the variety and the mutual 
struggle between the elements of the self are not enough 
to destroy its unity, by parity of reasoning the multiplicity 
of selves in the world and their mutual repulsions are not 
enough to prove that the whole of Reality is not, in spite 
of its multiplicity of detail, a unity more complete than any 
of the partial unities to be met with in our experience. In 
fact, the pluralist has to meet the following dilemma. Either 
his units are mere units without internal variety, and then it 
is easy to show that they are the merest nothings, or they 
have internal variety of their own, and therefore simply 
repeat within themselves the problem they are supposed to 
solve. 

On the other hand, just as the facts of experience show us 
internal struggle and repulsion within the .supposed units, 
so they also exhibit other relations than that of mutual 
exclusion between the different units. Human personal 
interests, for instance, arc never merely mutually exclusive. 
No society consists of individuals whose purposes and 


' See for n treent treatment of this poiiii m ita lieanni; upon the theory of 
»oliuon and moral aecountahilii) , .Vlr Hradlry’j article on " Mental Conflict and 
Imputation” in Aftnii for July 1902. Tliere la prohably no part of Paycbologj 
which auffen more from an improper ovet-aimplibcatiait uf awkward £acta. 
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interests are simply reciprocally repellent. My aims and 
purposes may never completely coincide with those of other 
members of the same community, yet they have no meaning 
and could get no realisation but for the fact that they are, 
partially at any rate, comprised in the wider whole of social 
interests and purposes which makes up the life of the social 
oi^anisations to which I belong. As the very etymology of 
such words as “society” and “community" shows — to say 
nothing of the results of psychological inquiry into the process 
of learning by imitation — the conception of human selves as 
independent units which somehow happen to stand in merely 
accidental or external relations is in flagrant conflict with the 
most fundamental facts of our social experience. It is only 
by the systematic suppression of fact that personal and social 
life can be made to support the hypothesis of Pluralism. 

{b) Again, even if we could accept the pluralist account 
of the facts, the theory which Pluralism puts forward to 
account for them is in the end unintelligible. What 
Pluralism does, consciously or unconsciously, is to separate 
the unity of the world from its multiplicity. The multi- 
plicity is supposed to be grounded in the ultimate nature 
of the real things themselves, their unity as a system, if 
they really are a system, to be imposed upon them from 
without. We are, in fact, left to choose between two 
alternatives. Either the world is not a systematic whole 
at all, but a mere chaos of purely independent atoms, in 
which case the whole of our thought, with its indispensable 
presupposition of the systematic unity of the object of 
knowledge, is an illusion, or else the world really is a 
system, but a system, so to say, by accident. The things 
of which the system is composed are real as detached 
separate units, but by a fortunate chance they happen all 
to possess some common relation to an external tertium 
quid (for instance, to God), by which they are combined 
into a system and thus become knowable as a connected 
whole. 

Now we cannot, if we are intellectually conscientious, 
rest finally content with a statement of this kind, which 
leaves the plurality and the systematic unity of the real 
world side by side as two independent unconnected facts 
If the contents of the world really form a system at all, 
in any way whatever, that is itself one fact among others 
which a sound metaphysical theory must recognise, and of 
which it must ofler some intelligible account. E^., suppose 
you say, with some recent pluralists, that the world consists 
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of a number of independent persons or spirits, who never- 
theless form a connected system or “ moral kingdom," in 
virtue of the fact that they all find their moral ideal in 
God, the most perfect among them. You have now not 
one ultimate fact before you, the multiplicity of independent 
selves, but two, this multiplicity and the relation of each 
element in it to God. Unless you are going to treat this 
second fact as an "ultimate inexplicability," tea, fortunate 
accident, you are now bound to treat the systematic relation 
of the selves to God and through God to each other as no 
less a part of their ultimate nature than their distinction 
from each other. Their separateness and independence is 
thus no longer for you the ultimate truth ; they are just 
as truly one by your account as they are many. Their 
union in a system is no longer an external relation foreign 
to their own nature, but the deepest truth about that nature 
itself. 

I will repeat the essence of this argument in another 
form. Any genuine Pluralism must be resolute enough to 
dismiss the idea of a systematic interconnection between 
its independent realities as an illusion of the human mind. 
But in doing so it must, to be consistent, deny the possibility 
of their mutual knowledge of each other's states. Each real 
thing must be a little world to itself, shut up within the 
closed circle of its own internal content. And thus, sup- 
posing Pluralism to be true, and supposing myself to be 
one of the real thing's of the pluralist scheme, I should 
have no means of knowing it to be true. Pluralism is 
unable to stand the question propounded by Mr. Bradley 
as the test of a philosophical doctrine, " Is the truth of this 
theory consistent with the fact that I know it to be true? " 

The persistent popularity of Pluralism in many quarters 
is in fact due to the intrusion into Metaphysics of other 
than genuinely philosophical interests. It is maintained, 
not on its philosophical merits as a consistent theory, but 
because it is believed by its adherents to safeguard certain 
interests of morality and religion. It gives us, we arc told, 
a “ real God ” and “ real moral freedom.” But, apart from 
the question whether these claims are justified by candid 
examination of the doctrine,' we must protest against their 

‘ Ai the rea<)er witl readity ooilect from the preceding dtscu&Moti, f do not 
myielf admit that they are jutttified On the contrary, I should hold that any 
con&i&tent Fturultam must tme in what, if I held it myself, I ahoitld feel com 
petled to describe aa Atheiam, and the doctrine oC blind chance aa the arbktei 
of aJI thtnga. In this matter 1 ahonld hke to natodale myaelf entirely with 
the emphatic proleat of Mr* Bradley, in fat JviHy t9oa,p> 313, and with the 
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oeing allowed any place at all in a metaphysical discussion. 
Metaphysics is, from first to last, a purely speculative 
activity; its one concern is to think logically about the 
constitution of Reality, and the only interests it has a right 
to consider are those of consistent logical thought. If 
consistent logfical thought about ethical and religious pro- 
blems involves the recognition of a “ real God ” and “ real 
freedom,” and if these again are only possible on the 
pluralistic theory, then the mere process of consistent 
thought is bound in the end to lead us to a pluralbtic 
result, and it is superfluous to appeal to extra-logical in- 
terests in the matter. But if those who defend Pluralism 
on the ground that it gives us a “ real God ” and “ real 
freedom ” mean that, apart from the question of their 
intellectual justification, these beliefs ought to be main- 
tained in Metaphysics because certain persons will be less 
moral or less happy without them, we must answer that 
Metaphysics has nothing to do with making us moral or 
happy. It is no proof of the truth of a belief that it in- 
creases my personal virtue or happiness, nor of its falsity 
that it diminishes them. And if the study of Metaphysics 
could be shown to make certain persons less virtuous or 
less happy, Metaphysics would still be in no worse case 
than Ethics or Medicine. There may be persons for whom 
it is undesirable, on grounds of happiness or morality, to 
devote themselves to the pursuit of speculative truth, but 
it is none the less a lapse from intellectual single-mindedness 
for the man who has elected to play the game of speculation 
to violate its rules by indulging in constant appeals to 
speculatively irrelevant issues.^ 

§ 3. The Monadism of Leibnitz was an attempt to eflTect 
a compromise between Pluralism and Monism. According 
to this view, the universe consists of an infinite plurality 


remarks of Mr. B. Russell in his work on Tkt Phthsophy of Leibnit^ p. 172, 
I need not ny that I do not make these remarks for the purpose of dispan^e- 
ment. By all means, if Atheism is the logical outcome of consistent thinking, 
let us say so ; what I object to is the constant appeal to theistic beliefs on the 
part of metaphysicians who, so far as I can see, ought to be atheists if they 
were in earnest with their own position, 

^ For a popular exempli BcaUon of the kind of appeal to religioas and ethical 
interests here objected to, see the first essay in Prof. James’s Will U B^Uevt. 
I have never been able to understand why these appeals, if legitimate, should 
not be allowed in Psychology or any other saence as readily as u Metaphysics. 
Would Prof. James regard it as a valid argument for the timeless self” or the 
InnennUumigtfuhU^ that some men may be better or happier for beltevmg in 
them ? Or again, is it in itself an objeraon to the stud) of Ethics that certain 
persons may be^me both less tnoial and less happy as a consequence oj 
studying it? 
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of fundamentally separate beings. These beings are at 
once simple and indivisible, and at the same time each of 
them contains an infinite variety of internal states. Being 
mutually independent, the monads have no genuine relations 
with each other ; each is conscious only of the succession of 
its own states. As Leibnitz expressed it in a metaphor 
which has become classic, the monad has no windows. 
So far the system is pure Pluralism. But at the same time 
the unity of the whole system of monads, though “ ideal ” 
and not “real," is to be genuine. They form a system 
“ideally,” — t.e. for the understanding of an omniscient 
spectator, — inasmuch as the internal states of each monad 
are adjusted to those of all the rest, or, as Leibnitz also 
puts it, inasmuch as each monad “ represents ” the same 
systematic structure from its own special point of view. 
Hence, though no monad really perceives or acts upon any 
other, every monad behaves as it would there were mutual 
perception and interaction between all. When we ask after 
the source of this “ pre-established harmony,” we meet with 
a double answer. On the one hand, its actual existence as 
a fact is due to the creative will of God On the other, it 
was precisely the complete adjustment of the internal states 
of its various monads which determined God to will the 
existence of the actual world -order in preference to that of 
any other of the indefinitely numerous logically possible 
arrangements which He foresaw and might have chosen. 
This relation between God and the world-order is further 
complicated by the fact that on occasion Leibnitz treats God 
as simply one, though the supreme one, among the monads. 

Now a system of this kind seems to exhibit all the defects 
of Pluralism with certain superadded difficulties of its own. 
We might reasonably object that experience presents us with 
no example of a genuine system in which all the elements 
are actuaily independent. The nearest approach to such 
a case seems to be found in the classes of an "artificial 
classification,” in which things standing in no relation of 
interaction among themselves are put together by us because 
it is convenient for some extraneous purpose of our own to 
comprehend them under a single point of view'. But, apart 
from the impossibility of constructing a classification which 
shall be more than relatively artificial, such a mere aggregate 
or collection is not a real system. In a true system, as 
distinct from a mere collection, the principle of unity ha.s 
always some sort of significance for the members of the 
system themselves. It represents, at the least, the way in 
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ivhich the members interact with each other. (Thus, to take 
an extreme case, the serial arrangement of cutting imple- 
ments in a museum, from the flaked stone of the Palaeo- 
lithic age to the latest specimen of Sheffleld cutlery, is more 
than a merely “ artificial ” classification, precisely because it is 
more than a mere grouping of separate objects according 
to their likeness and unlikeness ; it represents the stages of 
a continuous historical evolution.) Now, it is essential to 
Monadism that the monads, because ultimately independent, 
shall only seem to interact. They appear to form a single 
world with a history in which each distinct state of each 
monad is a stage. But really, while the successive states of 
the individual monad are, what they seem to be, a connected 
process of development, the various processes do not make 
up a single-world history at all. They only seem to do so 
by an inevitable illusion. Hence the unity of the whole 
system must after all be not only ideal, but, strictly speaking, 
imaginary. 

Similar difficulties arise from the ambiguous position 
accorded to God in the scheme. If the “ pre-established 
harmony ” between the states of the individual monads were 
simply due to a creative fiat of God, we should be thrown 
back upon mere arbitrary chance as the reason, if it can be 
called a reason, why existence is not a chaos. But if God’s 
choice to create this scheme of things rather than another 
was due to the superior attraction which a world with at 
least the appearance of connected system had for the 
divine intellect, then it is ultimately in the constitution of 
the divine mind that we have to find the reason why the 
alternative possibilities before creation were what they were ; ^ 
and again, why just this one was preferred to all the rest 
And thus the monads cease to be any longer ultimate and 
independent and the nature of God becomes the single 
determinate ground of all reality. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that Monadism suffers 
besides from all the defects which we found in Pluralism. 
If the monad be made into a mere unit without internal 
variety, it ceases to be a thing with a definite nature at all ; 
and if its unity is compatible with the variety of its states, 
there seems to be no special reason why the wealth of varied 
existence in the world should lead us to assume a plurality 

' N.S , — These TCssibiUtics» il must be remembered, though numericainj 
inhnitc, arc assumed lo Ik; uuahiatively determinate, licing constituted of the 
condition of confonniiy to the logical pnnaple of non-contradiction^ Now 
there is no reason in the nature ot a piuraluy of things why thii 

principle should be recognised rather than not. 
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of independent principles as its ground, it has been pointed 
out that Leibnitz was apparently determined in favour 
of Monadism against Monism by the assumption that 
individual human selves are internally simple units and 
externally entirely exclusive of each other, an assumption 
we have already seen reason to reject 

§ 4. We seem driven, then, to reject the view that the 
ordered world of experience can be the expression of a 
plurality of ultimately distinct and heterogeneous principles. 
Because the world as known, or again as providing for the co- 
herent realisation of practical purposes, is an orderly system, 
and on any other supposition coherent knowledge and consist- 
ent action are alike impossible, the world must for Metaphysics 
be regarded as the complete embodiment and expression of 
a single ultimate principle. We are thus committed to some 
form of theory of the type generally known as Monism. 
The namt Monism we may perhaps be allowed to avoid, as 
it has gathered about it associations which are apt to mis- 
lead. Among the doctrines most frequently spoken of as 
monistic are some w'hich treat the apparent variety and 
multiplicity of existence as purely illusory. Again, the 
name has of late been widely used as the self-chosen desig- 
nation of the doctrine according to which “mind” and 
* matter " are alike “ aspects ’’ or “ manifestations " of a third 
principle which is neither material nor mental. It should 
already be clear that the doctrine indicated by our previous 
discussions differs widely from both these types of Monism. 
We have insisted that the source of fallacy in Pluralism and 
Monadism was one-sided emphasis upon one term in the 
antithesis of the Many and the One to neglect of the other, 
and we have no intention of repeating the mistake for 
ourselves. Also, we have already come to the conclusion 
that Reality, whatever its detailed structure, is mental in its 
general character , we can have nothing therefore to do with 
a “ neutral ” or “ agnostic ” Monism. Our detailed theory of 
the relation between the unity of the world and its multi- 
plicity must do equal justice to both, and it must be consistent 
with our previous recognition of the ex})eriential nature of 
the real. 

We may perhaps work out our theory in detail as follows. 
The world for knowledge must, we have seen, be an orderly 
whole or system. To be a system at all, it must be the 
development or expression in detail of a single principle. 
Therefore it must most certainly be one ; it cannot be a 
medley of independent elements which somehow luckil> 
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happen to form a coherent collection. But again, because it 
is a system, it cannot be a mere unit ; it must be the ex- 
pression of a single principle m and through a multiplicity 
of terms or constituents. Not only must it be both one and 
many, but it must be many precisely because it is truly one, 
and one because it is truly many.' Further, we must add 
that because the world-system is a perfectly systematic 
whole, not only is multiplicity in general necessary to its 
unity, but each particular element in the multiplicity is 
necessitated or logically implied by the character of the 
unity. In a complete system no single member can be 
missing or be other than it is without the fundamental law 
of construction of the whole being changed. Also, we may 
incidentally observe that in a complete system the number 
of distinct terms may be actually endless, while the law of 
construction is perfectly determinate. To think of the world 
as a single systematic unity, then, means to think of it 
as the nianifestation in a possibly infinite multiplicity of 
detail of one perfectly determinate principle. And, of 
course, what we have called the individual elements of the 
multiplicity may on inspection themselves turn out to be 
systems of infinite complexity determined by a law of con- 
struction derived in a determinate way from that of the 
complete system, and so on literally ad infinitum. Thus the 
unity of ultimate principle we demand for Reality in no 
way excludes its possession of a wealth of detail infinitely 
infinite. 

§ 5. We may take a further most important step forward. 
In the all-embracing systematic whole the unity and the 
multiplicity must be equally real and each must be real 
through the other. How is this possible? Only on con- 
dition that the whole system forms a single experience, and 
that the constituent factors again are single experiences. 
This will perhaps be best brought out by examining some 
typical case of the kind of unity in multiplicity which is 
insufficient for our purpose, (a) The unity of the world 
cannot be that of a mere collection or aggregate. In a mere 
aggregate the elements are real independently of their 
relation to one another as elements in this aggregate. So 

* A nedlejr of indcpemleni (hings would not even be really “many. boi 
antii you can count ‘*6rst, second, third you have not your Many. 

And nothing but the terms of • coherent connected senes can be counted. 
What yon can coonl as many is shown by the very fact of your ability to 
count it to have a common nature or ground pemiits of its orderly 

irrangen^eul, arul thus to be part of one system Compare Plato, Farm^naUs^ 
164, 165. 
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long as we keep strictly to the case of what is no more than 
an aggregate, the quality of the elements is entirely un- 
affected by their inclusion in the aggregate. The aggregate 
has no unitary character of its own which reveals itself in 
and through the behaviour of its elements. Its unity con- 
sists in nothing more than the fact that we have found it 
convenient to think of its elements together. An aggregate 
of ten bricks, for instance, has no character as a whole 
beyond the mere fact of being thought of in one mental act. 
It has not even a collective weight until you put your ten 
bricks into the same cart, or on the same .scale-pan, and then 
they have ceased to be a mere aggregate in the very 
moment of exerting pressure upon the .same surface, and 
have become a true material .system 

(i) Nor can the world of Reality be satisfactorily 
thought of as a mere u//u?/e of parts. A whole of parts 
approaches indeed more nearly to the ideal of a true 
systematic unity than a mere aggregate, inasmuch as it has 
a determinate single character as a whole, which manifests 
itself in the structure of the various parts. I'or this reason 
a geometrical figure or a machine is much more than a mere 
aggregate ; it has a character as a whole, and this character 
is differently expressed by the con.struction of the different 
parts. The figure or machine is thus a true unity of 
differences. Yet in this ca.se we cannot really say that the 
unity and the variety are equally real. For the whole 
cannot exist without the parts, whereas the parts may 
continue to exist, though not, of course, as parts of this 
whole, without the whole. The whole is constituted by the 
successive generation or construction of the parts, and thus 
may be said to be formed out of pre-existing parts, and the 
piarts again may survive the destruction of the whole. There 
is not that equal reality and complete mutual implication 
of the two sides which we have deemed necessary to a 
genuine systematic unity. 

(r) An organism is in some respects a truer systematic 
unity than a mere whole of parts. It has a systematic 
character of its own which manifests itself in and through 
the difference of its various members. And here, the 
whole is not historically subsequent to and generated by 
the members. It is not their resultant but their living 
unity. The members only come into being along with the 
whole, and in the course of its growth as a whole ; and 
though they may, in a sense, continue to exist after severance 
from the whole, it is not with the same kind of existence 
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which belonged to them as members.^ But an organism, 
like a machine, fails to exhibit the perfect systematic unity 
of the One and the Many of which we are in quest. In the 
machine the aspect of multiplicity was relatively more real 
than that of unity ; in the fully evolved organism the unity 
seems more completely real than the multiplicity. For the 
unity is a conscious one ; in some degree at least it exists 
for itself, and its members again for it. Whereas it must 
be very doubtful whether the member exists for itself, and 
still more doubtful whether the whole exists in any sense for 
the members. And though the member cannot retain its 
peculiar form of existence except as a member in the whole, 
yet in even the highest organism the unity is so far relatively 
independent that it is unaffected by the removal of some of 
the members. 

Not every member is of vital significance for the life 
of the whole. But in a complete systematic unity, as we 
saw, the unity and the multiplicity of the system must be 
equally real and equally interdependent. This can only be 
the case if the whole is for its members as well as the members 
for the whole. And that this may be so, just as the all- 
embracing whole of reality must, as we have learned, be an 
experience, so each of its members must be itself an ex- 
perience. And because the members form a single system, 
just cis there can be nothing in the experience of any member 
which is not contained in the experience which is the whole, 
so, on the other side, there can be nothing in the whole which 
does not in some way affect the experience of every member. 
Only in this way can we conceive of a systematic Reality in 
which the unity and the multiplicity of the system are alike 
real and equally real. Such a view is, strictly speaking, 
hardly to be called either Pluralism or Monism. It is not 
Pluralism, for it does not make the unity of the system an 
illusion or an inexplicable accident; it is not Monism, in 
the current sense of the word, because it does not make 
the multiplicity deceptive. If a name is wanted, we might 
perhaps agtee to call it Systematic Idealism. 

§ 6. We may say, then, that Reality is a systematic . 
Experience of which the components are likewise ex- 
periences. It would be tmuch the same thing if we called 

^ As Aristotle more than once says, a human hand, for instance, is not 
when severed from the rest of the b^v a **hand” at all, except bfAwyvfuat 
“equivocally,*’ any more than the “hana** of a statue is a true hand. (I.i. il is 
only a “ true hand ” so long as it does the work of a hand. Captain Cuttle’s hook 
probably deserved the name of “hand^’ better than the severed member it rt 
placed). 
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it a subject which is the unity of subordinate subjects. It 
is tempting again, at hrst sight, to say it is a self of selves. 
But the extreme ambiguity of the term "self” as used in 
contemporary Psychology makes it desirable to avoid an 
expression which is capable of the gravest misuse.* It is 
scarcely possible to say with any precision what we mean 
by one “self,” whereas it is possible in a general way to say 
what we mean by one experience. An experience may 
called one and the same in so far as it is the systematised 
expression of a single coherent purpose or interest, in so far, 
in fact, as it has a teleological unity. In practice it may be 
impossible to say precisely when this condition is fulfilled, 
but the slightest acquaintance with the psychological facts of 
the struggle between competing systems of ideas in normal, 
and of “ dual ’’ and " multiple " personality in abnormal, 
mental life is sufficient to show that the limits thus set by 
our definition to the single experience do not coincide with 
those ascribed to my “ self" or " personality ’’ In any of the 
shifting senses of the terms. The limits within which ex- 
perience remains one cxpenence according to our definition 
are, as the facts just alluded to show, often narrower, but 
again, the definition suggests that they may also be wider, 
than any which would currently be given to the “ self.” 

Moreover, what we have already said as to the possibility 
of each " member " of our system being itself a system of 
lesser systems, forbids us to identify our view with any 
doctrine which asserts merely atomic and simple “ selves ” as 
the elements of Reality. 

Another way of expressing the same thought would be 
to say that Reality is an Individual of which the elements 
are lesser individuals. The advantage of this form of 
expression is that it emphasises the fundamentally teleo- 
logical character of the unity of the real, and also of each 
and all of its constituents. A thing, as we have already seen, 
is individual just so far as it is unique, and only that which 
is the embodiment of a single purpose or interest can be 
unique. A single whole of experience, owing its unity as 
a whole precisely to the completeness and harmony with 
which it expresses a single purpose or interest, is necessarily 
an individual. The all-embracing experience which consti- 
tutes Reality is thus in its inmost nature a complete indi- 
vidual. And the lesser experiences which form the elements or 

' 1 thailaltempi to ithow m a UtrrcKjipter IV, chaf>. in anyuiefal 

signification of the term Reality is imA a **Bclf*' mw yet a oieft ocmmi 

munity of ** selves. ** 
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material content of Reality are each, just so far as each is 
truly one experience, individual in the same sense as the 
whole. We may thus call Reality a complete or perfect 
individual of minor or incomplete individuals. 

What the fundamental distinction between the supreme 
individual whole and the lesser individuals must be taken to 
consist in we shall discuss in our next chapter. Meanwhile 
we may note two points : — (i) The important thing about an 
individual is not its mere numerical unity, but its qualitative 
uniqueness. Any exp>erience which we can pronounce to 
be individual must be called so, not merely because it is 
numerically one and not many, but because it is the con- 
sistent and harmonious embodiment of a coherent purpose 
Numerically considered, every such individual is necess- 
arily many as well as one, precisely because it is a system. 
This applies especially to the supreme or absolute individual, 
the complete system of experience. It is individual primarily 
not because it is numerically one, but because it is the com- 
plete expression of a coherent idea or purpose. It has been 
the defect of too many monistic theories to overlook this, 
and to lay the main stress on the numerical oneness of 
the real. 

(2) An experience individual in the sense already ex- 
plain^ is what we mean by a “ spirit." Spirit cannot be 
prop>erly defined by contradistinction from a supposed non- 
spiritual reality, such as “ matter,” for such a definition would 
only amount to the assertion that spirit is what is not other 
than spirit, and would tell us nothing of the term to be 
defined. Nor, again, is spirit properly defined as a series of 
states or modifications of the abstraction “consciousness.” 
The positive characteristic by which spiritual existence may 
be recognised is that in it the what and the that are 
combined in the unity of immediate feeling. And imme- 
diate feeling, as we have seen, is essentially teleological. 
Where you have a connected system of factors which can 
only be understood as a whole by reference to an explicit 
or implicit end, which constitutes their unity, you have spirit, 
and where you have spirit you have such a system. So that 
to call reality an individual of individuals is the same thing 
as to say that it is a spiritual system of which the elements, 
constituents, or terms, are in their turn spiritual systems.' 

• Again, I must remind the reader that this recognition of the teleological 
character of mind docs not m the lea^i preclude the necessity for psychological 
analysis of mental sutes. Still less docs il require us to include in our ^lysis 
a volitional clement as one distinguishable aspect or component of the isolated 
mental state bv the side of others, such as the preseniauonal and emotional 
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Our doctrine may thus be seen to be fairly entitled to the 
name Idealism, which current usage has appropriated to the 
view that all existence is ultimately mental. 

§ 7. Such a relation as we have asserted between the 
individual whole of Reality and the elements or terms 
within the whole is necessarily unique, and cannot be 
adequately illustrated from any less perfect type of 
systematic unity recognised by everyday or by scientific 
thought In particular, we must carefully avoid the mistake 
of conceiving the relation of the elements to the totality 
irr a mechanical way as that of “ parts ” to a “ whole of 
parts ” ; or, again, in a merely biological way, as that of 
“ members " to an organism. All such analogies lose sight 
of the intimate character of a union in which the elements 
and the totality exist not merely in and through, but also 
for each other. 

The individual exj>ericnces which comj>ose the supreme 
experience have a genuine, if an imperfect and partial, 
individuality of their own. They are not in it merely 
“ ideally " or implicitly, as the points on a curve may be 
said to be in the periphery. And the whole, again, is a real 
individual, not a mere aggregate in which the parts are 
real but their unity merely imaginary We may, if we like, 
say that it is made up of experiences or minds, but we must 
not say that it is a collectum of minds. For a mere collec- 
tion, as we have seen, in so far as it is a collection and 
nothing more, cannot be said to have any genuine indi- 
viduality, precisely because it has no teleological unity of 
structure beyond that which we arbitrarily, and with refer- 
ence to ends lying outside its own nature, impose upion 
it in the very act of counting its members, i.e. arranging 
them in serial order. Whether we could properly speak of 
the absolute whole as a society of minds is a further and a 
more difficult question. A society is much more than a 
mere collection ; it has a purjxwive unity of structure which 
exists not merely for the sociological ob^rver from without, 
but for its own members as active in assigning to each of 
them his own special place in relation to all the rest. How 
far society can be said to have such a unity for itself is a 

? question which we cannot answer until we have dealt more 
ully with the problem of the relation between selfhood and 
individuality And until wc have answered it, we must 

aspects It might crea bf contended ih»t • or ihrec*ispect 

Piiycbotogy commiu the mistake of counUAg 10 tbc wEKde p»)fChicsJ het as 
of itM own compooeou. 
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defer the decision as to whether the systematic individuality 
of the Absolute would be adequately recognised if we thought 
of it as a society. (See tnfra, Bk. IV. chap. 3.) 

If we are to look at this stage for some analogue within 
our partial experience for the kind of unity of individuals 
in a single supreme individual which we have demanded for 
the system of Reality, we shall probably do best to turn to 
what is after all the most familiar thing in the world, — our 
own persona] experience. If we consider the nature of any 
coherent purpose or “ mental system,” we shall find that, as 
the coherent embodiment of a purpose, it possesses a degree 
of individuality of its own. In proportion to the compre- 
hensiveness, and again to the inner harmony or systematic 
structure of the interest it embodies, it constitutes a genuine 
self-existing individual whole of the kind which psychologists 
recognise as a “ self.” And again, in so far as my life 
exhibits determinate character, so far do these systematic 
purpioses or minor “selves” form a larger system, also 
individual, which may be called my “total self.” And both 
the many lesser “selves" and the larger “self” are real in 
the same sense of the word. Neither exists merely in or 
for the other ; the wider or whole “ self ” is no mere collection 
or resultant or product of the more special “selves,” nor are 
they again mere results of a theoretical process of analysis 
and abstraction. In so far as they are genuine systems at 
all, they are not mere “ parts ” of a whole, but each is the 
expression, in a concrete conscious life, of the nature of a 
larger whole from a special “ point of view.” The whole, if 
not equally in every part, is yet as a whole present in every 
part, and precisely for that reason the category of part and 
whole is inadequate to express their relation. Somewhat 
after this fashion we must conceive the structure of any 
individual whole of lesser individuals. Why, in spite of the 
analogy, it is desirable not to speak of the wiiole of Reality 
as a “ Self,” will be made clearer as we proceed.^ 

§ 8. The view we have formulated is perhaps more 
closely akin to Spinoza’s conception of the relation of the 
human mind to the “ infinite intellect of God,” than to any 
other historically famous theory. According to Spinoza, the 
individual human mind is an “ eternal mode of consciousness 
which, taken together with all other such ‘ modes,’ makes 
up the infinite intellect of God.” The meaning of the 

* See tnfra, Bk. IV. chap. 3, where we shall find that the relation of the 
individual self to a social whole probably furnishes a still better, though not 
altogether satisfactory, illustration of our pnnaple. 
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epithet '* eternal ” we cannot, of course, enter into until we 
have discussed the relation of the time-process to experience. 
The rest of the definition pretty clearly coincides in its 
general sense with the view we have tried to expound of the 
nature of the relation between the supreme experience and 
its constituent experiences. For the “ modes ’* of Spinoza 
are definitely thought of as genuinely individual manifes- 
tations of the nature of his ultimate reality, " substance ” or 
“God.” Their individuality and their infinite multiplicity 
is no result of illusion or illegitimate abstraction. And, on 
the other hand, “ substance ” itself is genuinely individual ; 
it is no mere abstract name for the common properties of a 
number of ultimately independent things. 

Most of the adverse criticism which Sptnozism has met 
with, as far at least as regards its doctrine of the nature of 
the human mind, seems to be based on misapprehension 
about the first of these points. From his use of the numerical 
category of whole and part to express the relation between 
substance and its modes, Spinoza has incorrectly been taken 
to be denying the fact of the genuine individuality of the 
finite experience, and therefore to be declaring the very 
existence of the finite to be mere baseless illusion. With 
his doctrine as thus misinterpreted, ours has, of course, 
no similarity. Nothing is explained away by calling it 
"illusion”; the " illusory ” fact is there in spite of the hard 
names you choose to tx^tow on it, and demands explanation 
no less than any other fact. Our theory aims not at dis- 
missing finite individuality as illusion, but at ascertaining 
what it means, what are its limits, and how it stands related 
to the complete individual whole of experience which Spinoza 
calls the infinitus intellecius Det} 

The mention of Spinoza will no doubt suggest to the 
reader the famous doctrine, which has played so large a 
part in the subsequent development of philosophical Monism, 
of the double “ aspects ” or “attributes" of Reality. It is 
from Spinoza that modem Monism has learned the view 
that the mental and physical orders are related as two 
parallel but distinct manifestations of a common underlying 
reality, so that to every member of one order there corre- 
sponds a determinate member of the other. The two are 
thus everywhere inseparable and everywhere irreducible 
“ parallel " expressions of a nature which is neither mental 

* For Spinou'f doctrine espcci&lljr Ktiici, 1. 15, t IT. it, 40; III. 

; V. ai, 13, with the nt^natioru td any cwod expomioB of hi* tfttm, 
iiKrb «s that of rollock ot loochha. 
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nor physical. On this fundamental point our theory, as will 
have been seen already, completely parts company with 
Spinozism. That the nature of one and the same common 
whole should be equally manifested in two entirely irre- 
ducible forms, is a patent impossibility. Either the unity of 
the whole or the absolute disparateness of its twin mani- 
festations must be surrendered if we are to think consistently. 
Hence we cannot avoid aisking in which of the two series 
the assumed common nature is more adequately expressed. 
According as we answer this question we shall find ourselves 
led in the end either to thorough-going Materialism or to 
thorough-going Idealism. For our own part, the perception 
that Reality is experience and nothing else has already 
committed us to the view that both of the seemingly dis- 
parate series must in the end be mental. Thus our doctrine 
may be said to be much what Spinoza’s would be if the 
attribute of “extension" were removed from his scheme, 
and the whole of Reality identified with the “ infinite intellect 
of God.” 1 

Consult further: — B. Bosanquet, Essentials of Logic, 
lect. 2 ; Logic, vol. ii. chap. 7 ; F. H. Bradley, Appear- 
ance and Reality, chaps. 13, 14, 20; L. T. Hobhouse, Theory 
of Knowledge, pt. 3, chap. 6, “Reality as a System”; 
H. Lotze, Metaphysic, bk. i. chap. 6 (Eng. trans., vol. i. 
pp. 163-191); J. S Mackenzie, Outlines of Metaphysic, bk 
i. chaps. 2, 3; bk. iii. chap. 6; J. E. M'Taggart, Studies in 
Hegelian Cosmology, chap 2. 

^ furthei 00 the Patalieli&uc docurne^ Bk. JV, chap 2. 



CHAPTER III 


REALITY AND ITS APPEARANCES— THE 
DEGREES OF REALITY 


} I. Reality being m single systematic whole, the nature of its constituent 
elements is only finally intelligible in the light of the whole system, lienee 
each of Us “ appearances," if consuicred as a whole in must be more or 

less contradictory §2 But some “ api>earanccs " exhibit the structure of 
the whole more ade<^uately than others, and have therefore a higher degree 
of reality. § 3 This conception of degree of reality may be illustrated 
by comparison with the successive orders of infinites and infinitrsimals in 
Maihemaiics. It would be the task of a complete Philosophy to a&sign 
the contents of the world to ihcir prtjprr place in the senes of "orders" of 
i^tty I 4. In general any subordinate whole is real in proportion as it u a 
self contame^^i whole And il is a self-contained whole in proportion as it ts 
(a) comprehensive, (^) systematic , that is, a thing u real just so far as it is 
truly individuaL f 3 The two criteria of individualu\, though ultimately 
coincident, tend in particular cases to fall a^iart for our mmght, owing to tha 
limitation of human knowledge, | 6. Ultimately only the whole system of 
expenenoe is completely individual, all other indinduahty is approximate. 
I 7 In other words, the whole system of experience is an infinite mdivKluaJ, 
all subordinate individuality is finite. Compariion of this posilion with the 
doctrines of Leibnitz. | 8 . Recapitulatory sutetnent 01 the relattoa of 
Reality tu its Appearances. 

§ I Reality, we have seen, is to be thought of as a 
systematic whole forming a single individual experience, 
which is composed of elements or constituents which are 
in their turn individual experiences. In each of these con- 
stituents the nature of the whole system manifests itself 
in a special way. Each of them contributes its own peculiar 
content to the whole system, and as the suppression or 
change of any one of them would alter the character of the 
whole, so it is the nature of the whole w’hich determines the 
character of each of its constituents. In this way the whole 
and its constituent members arc in complete interpenetration 
and form a perfect systematic unity. In the happy phrase 
of Leibnitz, we may say that each of the partial exj>eriences 
reflects the whole system from its own peculiar " point of 
view” If we cal! the completed system, as it is for itself, 
Reality par txctilence, we may appropriately speak of the 
partial experiences in which its nature is diversely mani- 

IM 
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fested as its Appearances. We must remember, however, 
that to call them appearances is not to stamp them as illusory 
or unreal. They will only be illusory or unreal when we 
fot^et that they are one and all partial aspects or manifesta- 
tions of a whole of which none of them adequately exhausts 
the contents. 

When we forget this and treat any partial experience as 
though it were the complete and adequate expression of the 
whole nature of Reality, — in other words, when we try to apply 
to existence or the universe as a whole conceptions which 
are only valid for special aspects of existence, — we shall 
inevitably find ourselves led to contradictory and absurd 
results. Each partial aspect of a total system can only be 
ultimately understood by reference to the whole to which it 
belongs, and hence any attempt to treat the part in abstrac- 
tion as itself a self-contained whole, — or, in other words, to 
treat the concepts with which we have to work in dealing 
with some special aspect of the world of experience as 
ultimately valid in their application to the whole system, — 
is bound to issue in contradiction. Again, just because 
our knowledge of the structure of the system as a whole is 
so imperfect as it is, our insight into the structure of its 
constituents is also necessarily limited. Hence it will 
commonly happen that, even within the limits of their 
applicability, the special concepts of our various sciences are 
not, when thought out, free from internal contradiction. For 
instance, we are led to absurd results when we try, as 
Materialism does, to interpret the whole system of ex- 
perience in terms of the concepts used in the purely physical 
sciences ; and again, even in their restricted use as physical 
categories, these concepts seem incapable of being so defined 
as to involve no element of contradiction. 

In both these senses all Appearance implies an element 
of contradiction ; only for an insight whicii could take in 
at once the whole system of existence would its details be 
completely coherent and harmonious. But this does not 
alter the fact that, so far as our insight into any part of the 
whole and its connection with other parts is self-consistent, 
it does convey genuine, though imperfect, knowledge of the 
whole. Though our detailed insight into the structure of 
the whole may never reach the ideal of perfect self-con- 
sistency, yet it may approximate to that ideal in different 
degrees, at different stages, or with reference to different 
aspects. And the closer ^e approximation the less the 
modification which our knowledge would require to bring it 
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into complete harmony with itself, and the greater therefore 
the element of truth about Reality which it contains. 

In particular, we must carefully avoid falling into the 
mistake of thinking of the Reality and the world of its 
appearances as though they formed two distinct realms. In 
a systematic unity, we must remember, the whole can exist 
only in so far as it expresses its nature in the system of its 
parts, and again the parts can have no being except as the 
whole expresses itself through them. To the degree to 
which this condition is departed from by any of the types of 
system familiar to us, those systems fall short of being 
perfectly sy.stematic. Reality, then, being a systematic 
whole, can have no being apart from its appearance, though 
neither any of them taken singly, nor yet the sum of them 
thought of collectively,^ can exhaust its contents. And 
though no appearance is the whole of Reality, in none of 
them all does the whole Reality fail to manifest itself as a 
whole. The whole is truly, as a whole, present in each and 
every part, while yet no part is the whole.* 

We may once more illustrate by an appeal to our own 
direct experience. Consider the way in which we set to 
work to execute any s>’stematic scheme or purpose, the 
mastery' of a particular science or a particular business. We 
have in such a case a central aim or purpose, which in the 
process of execution spreads out into a connected system 
of subordinate ideas and interests welded into one by the 
reference to a common end which fjervadcs the whole. The 
supreme or central aim is only realised in the successive 
realisation of the subordinate stages ; at the same time, while 
it is what sustains all the members of the system, it has 
no existence apart from them, though it is identical neither 
with any one of them nor yet with their sum collectively 
considered. 

§ 2. If our conviction that Reality is a single systematic 
unity pervading and manifesting itself in lesser systematic 
unities is correct, we shall expect to find that some of the 
lesser systematic unities with which we have to deal in 
practical life and in the vanous sciences exhibit more of the 

' Not (he mm oi them, hecauv the (yttenwtic whole of Rewlity b not a mm 
bat a cKpenence. To identi^ it with the sum of its app«arancet would 

be the same error which occurs in hthics a^ the t6rr\uhcAtkm of happirieta (• 
qiaiitaitve wf»^>lc) with the wm of plnuiittet (a quantitatiYe collection). 

• The reai*?rr will fiiwl tl instractnT to olwKrrve liuw f*rof, Sitljjwick uncon- 
•ciouaij assumes that the distinction between Reahi)^ and Appemxtce meani 
a distinction lAiwtcn two more ot less irwlcpendcnt ** worlds’* cw ** thing"** 
{Pktbiopky ' f/i and Lcxttirr* I ami 4)^ and thus depriwes his own 

iritkiim of the antithesu of all raliditf as against a new like our own. 
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full character of the whole to which they belong than othera 
The " points of view ” from which each minor system reflects 
the whole, though all true, need not be all equally true. 
Though the whole, in a genuine system, must be present u 
a whole in every part, it need not be equally present in 
all ; it may well not be “ at full, as perfect in a hiair as heart” 
To take a concrete example, a cluster of mass-particles, a 
machine, a living organism, and a human mind engaged in 
the conscious systematic pursuit of truth, are all to some 
degree or other systematic unities, and all to some degree, 
therefore, repeat the structure of the universal whole to which 
they all telong. But it docs not follow that all manifest the 
structure of that whole with equal adequacy and fulness. 
Indeed, any philosophy which admits development as a 
genuine feature of the world-process must maintain that they 
do not, that the nature of the whole system of Reality is 
exhibited with infinitely greater adequacy and clearness in 
the working of the conscious mind than in the changes of 
configuration of the system of mass-particles or even the 
vital processes of the physical organism. 

In practical life, too, one of our most ineradicable convic- 
tions is that there are degrees of worth which coincide with 
degrees of the adequacy with which partial systems exhibit 
the nature of the larger wholes to which they belong. For 
instance, among the different mental systems which may 
be called my partial “selves,” there are some which I call 
“truer” than others, on the ground that they more fully 
reveal my whole character as an individual human being 
My whole character undoubtedly appears in and determines 
all the subordinate systems which make up my mental life. 
Each of them is the whole character in a special aspect, or 
as reacting upon a special system of suggestions, but some 
of them contain the whole in a more developed and explicit 
form than others. I am in one sense myself wherever I 
may be and whatever I may be doing, and yet I am “ more 
myself” in health than in sickness, in the free pursuit of 
self-chosen studies than in the forced discharge of uncon- 
genial tasks imposed on me by the necessity of earning an 
income. 

We ought, then, to be prepared to find the same state of 
things universally in the relation of Reality to its Appearances. 
I n a world where “ higher ” and “ lower," “ more " and “ less " 
true have a meaning, some of the lesser systems in which 
the nature of the whole is expressed must be fuller and more 
adequate representations of that nature than others. This is 
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as much as to say that it would require comparatively little 
transformation of some of the partial systems recognised 
by our knowledge to show how the common nature of the 
whole system of Reality is expressed in them ; in other cases 
the amount of transformation required to show how the 
whole repeats itself in the part would be much more ex- 
tensive. To take a single instance, if our preceding analysis 
of the general nature of Reality is sound, we can see much 
more clearly how that nature reappears in the structure of a 
human mind than how it is exhibited in what we call a 
physical thing, and we may therefore say the human mind 
expresses the fundamental character of the whole system 
much more fully and adequately than physical nature, as it 
exists for our apprehension. More briefly, the same thought 
may be express^ by saying that Reality has degrees, and 
that the forms of Appearance in which its common nature is 
most fully and clearly manifested have the highest degrees 
of reality. 

§ 3. This conception of Reality as capable of degrees may 
at first seem paradoxical. How can anything, it will be asked, 
be more or less ‘‘real’’ than anything else? Must not any- 
thing either be entirely real or not real at all ? But the same 
difficulty might be raised about the recognition of degree in 
other cases where its validity is now universally admitted 
Thus to some minds it has appeared that there can be no 
degrees of the infinite or the infinitesimal ; all infinites, and 
again all zeros, have been declared to be manifestly equal. 
Yet it hardly seems possible to escape the conclu.sion that 
the concept of successive orders of infinitely great, and again 
of infinitely small, magnitudes is not only intelligible but 
absolutely nece.ssary if our thought on quantitative subjects 
is to be consistent (When the sides of a rectangle, for 
instance, become infinitely great or infinitely small relatively 
to whatever is our standard of comparison, it still remains a 
rectangle, and its area therefore is still determined by the 
product of its sides, and is therefore infinitely great or small, 
as the case may be, in relation not only to our original 
standard but to the sides themselves.*) W'hat is in one sense 
not a matter of degree, may yet in another not only admit 
but positively require the distinction of degrees of more 
and less. And this is precisely the case with Reality as it 

' Ro, •gi.in, 4 velrjdty which U »lre4d)r iniinitmtiuJ my t«ceiTC ui Kccelera 
lion which u infiiiiirMmA] in reUiton to ihe velocity itjeif. The feeder's own 
studies mil no duobt furnish hun with otuncmis other lUusstBtkxis of the seint 
kind. 
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nnanifests itself in Its various appearances. In the sense that 
it is the same single experience-system which appears as a 
whole and in its whole nature in every one of the subordinate 
experience-systems, they are all alike real, and each is as in- 
dispensable as every other to the existence of the whole. In 
the sense that the whole is more explicitly present in one than 
in another, there is an infinity of possible degrees of reality 
and unreality. We should be justified in borrowing a term 
from mathematical science to mark this double relation of 
the appearances to their Reality, and speaking of them as 
successive orders of Reality. And we might then say that it 
is one of the principal problems of a complete Philosophy’ to 
ascertain and arrange in their proper sequence, as far as the 
limitations of our knowledge permit, the orders of Reality. 

§ 4. Such a task as this could only be carried out by an 
intelligence equally at home in metaphysical analysis and in 
the results of the special sciences, and would form the propicr 
work of applied Metaphysics. In a discussion of general 
metaphysical principles it is sufficient to indicate the general 
nature of the criteria by which the degree of reality exhibited 
by any special partial system must be determined. Now, this 
general nature has b«n already made fairly clear by the 
foregoing inquiry into the unity of Reality. Reality, we 
have seen, is one in the sense of being an individual self- 
contained whole of experience. And its individuality means 
that it is the systematic embodiment of a single coherent 
structure in a plurality of elements or parts, which depend for 
their whole character upon the fact that they are the embodi- 
ment of precisely this structure. If this is so, we may say 
that degrees of reality mean the same thing as degrees of 
individuality, and that a thing is real precisely to the same 
extent to which it is truly individual 

A thing, that is, no matter of what kind, is really what it 
appears to be, just in so far as the thing, as it appears for our 
knowledge, is itself a self-contained and therefore unique 
systematic whole. Or, in other words, just in so far as what 
we recognise as one thing shows itself, in the face of philo- 
sophical criticism and analysis, to be a self-contained system- 
atic whole, so far are we truly apprehending that thing as 
a manifestation of the fundamental character of Reality, of 
seeing it as it really is, and so far does our knowledge give 
us genuine Reality. On the other hand, just so far as what 
at first seemed a self-contained whole is discovered by sub- 
sequent analysis not to be so, so far have we failed to see the 
facts in their true place in the single whole of Reality, and so 
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far is our knowledge affected with error and unreality. Or. 
again, the more truly anything is a self-contained individual 
whole, the higher its place in the scale of Reality. 

When we ask what are the marks by which one thing 
may be shown to be more of a true individual whole than 
another, we shall find that they may be reduced to two, both 
of which we can easily see to be in principle the same, though, 
owing to the limitations of our insight, they do not always 
appear to coincide in a given case. One thing is ceteris paribus 
more truly an individual whole than another: (i) when the 
wealth of detailed content it embraces is greater ; (2) when 
the completeness of the unity with which it embraces that 
detail is greater. Or, the degree of individuality possessed 
by any system depends : (i) on its comprehensiveness ; (2) on 
its internal systematisation. The more a thing includes of 
existence and the more harmoniously it includes it, the more 
individual it is 

It is manifest, of course, that these two characteristics of 
a systematic whole are mutually interdependent For, pre- 
cisely because all Reality is ultimately a single coherent 
system, the more there is outside any partial system the 
greater must be the dependence of its constituents for their 
character upon their connection with reality outside, and the 
less capable must the system be of complete explanation from 
within itself. The more the partial system embraces, the less 
will its constituents be determined by relation to anything 
outside itself, and the more completely will its organisation 
be explicable by reference to its own internal principle of 
structure. That is, the greater the comprehensiveness of the 
system, the completer in general will be its internal coherence. 
And, conversely, the more completely the working of the 
whole system in its details is explicable from within as the 
expression of a single principle of internal structure, the less 
must be the dependence of its contents on any external 
reality ; and therefore, seeing that all reality is ultimately 
interconnected, the less must be the extent of what lies out- 
side the system in question. That is. the greater the internal 
unity, the greater in general the comprehensiveness of the 
system. Thus ultimately the two criteria of individuality 
coincide. 

§ 5. In practice, however, it constantly happens, as a con- 
sequence of the fragmentary way in which our experiences 
come to us, that comprehensiveness and thorough - going 
systematic unity seem to be opposed to one another. Thus 
we can .see, as a general principle, that the systematic organi.sa- 
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tion of knowledge depends upon its extent The wider our 
knowledge, the greater on the whole the degree to which it 
exhibits organic structure ; the systematisation of science and 
its extension ultimately go together. Yet at any one moment 
in the development of knowledge the recognition of hresh 
truths may necessitate a temporary introduction of dis- 
organisation and discrepancy among the accepted principles 
of science. Thus in the history of geometry the recognbed 
principles of the science were temporarily disorganis^ by 
the admission of incommensurable magnitudes which was 
forced upon the early Greek mathematicians by the discovery 
that the side and diagonal of a square have no common 
measure, and the discrepancy was only removed when it 
became possible to revise the principles of the theory of 
numbers itself. So again at the present day there is a real 
danger that premature anxiety to give the study of Psychology 
precise systematic character by an exact definition of its 
subject and its relation to the various physical and mental 
sciences, may stand in the way of the extension of our know- 
ledge of the facts of psychical life. We have often to purchase 
an imf)ortant extension of knowledge at the cost of temporary 
confusion of principles, and to be content to wait for the 
future readjustment of facts to principles in the course of 
subsequent progress. 

So in our moral life we judge one man’s character more 
individual than another’s, either on the ground of the superior 
breadth of his interests, or of the superior consistency with 
which his interests are wrought into a self-consistent whole. 
The man of many interests has so far a truer individuality 
than the man of few, and again the man of steady purpose 
than the man whose energies are dissipated in seemingly 
conflicting pursuits. But the two criteria do not always, for 
our insight, coincide. An increase in variety and breadth of 
interests may be accompanied by a diminution in coherency 
of aim, and a gain in coherency of aim appears often to hie 
bought by concentration upon a few special objects. And 
we should find it hard or impossible to decide, where the 
two aspects of individuality appear to fall thus apart, whether 
the man of many interests and relatively dissipated energies, 
or the man of few interests and intense concentration upon 
them, exhibits the higher individuality. For what looked 
like self-dissipation in the pursuit of disconnected objects 
might really be the systematic pursuit of a consistent purpose 
too wide to be clearly apprehended in its unity cither by 
contemporary observers or by the actor himself, yet apparent 
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enough to the reflective historian reading the signiflcance of a 
life by its whole effect upon society, and what seemed at the 
time the single object of the man of one idea might similarly 
be found in the light of the sequel to be the hasty combina- 
tion of radically inconsistent aims.* 

Such reflections, however, only show that our limited 
insight is insufficient to assign to every appearance with cer- 
tainty its own place in the ordered system of appearances 
through which the single Reality expresses itself. They do 
not touch our general position, that where comprehensive- 
ness and harmony can be seen to go together, we are 
justified in using them as the measure of the individuality 
and therefore of the reality of the partial system in which 
we discover them. It is on such grounds, for instance, that 
we may safely pronounce that an organism, which is the 
living unity of its members, is more individual and therefore 
a higher reality that a mere aggregate of pre-existing units, 
in which the nature of the parts is wholly or mainly 
independent of the structure of the whole , and again, that 
a mind consciously and systematically pursuing a coherent 
self-chosen system of ends is more individual, and therefore 
again a higher reality, than an organism reacting accord- 
ing to the temporary character of its environment or its 
momentary internal condition in ways which form no 
systematic execution of a connected scheme of ends. And it 
b clear that, if only on this ground, we should have to say 
that we are nearer the truth in thinking of the individual 
whole of complete Reality as an organism than in thinking 
of it as an aggregate, and nearer the truth still in thinking 
of it as a mind. Similarly in our judgments upon our own 
lives and character So far as one life piossesscs more 
breadth and again more conscious unity of aim than another, 
so far it is more truly individual, and therefore a more 
adequate type of complete reality Just .so far as I am 
individual, I am truly real. And just so far as I fall .short 
’of systematic individuality, whether from the poverty of my 
interests or their mutual incompatibility, the appearance of 
unity in my life is illusory, and I must be pronounced an 
unreal appearance. 

At this point we may observe our metaphysical criterion 
of reality coincides with our ethical criterion of moral worth. 
For in morality too we esteem one life worthier than 

’ S«« for itliutmtioni of the impoMtbility of carr>'in£ oul ■ ungle priodple m 
OBT utuki luilgmetiU of particular cue%, Mr. Brmdley't tiitmAy quoted wtkk io 
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another, either for the superior comprehensiveness of its 
ideals or for the thoroughness with which they are wrought 
into a harmonious whole of coherent purpose. The better 
man is either the man of the wider ideal, or again the man 
of completer and purer self-devotion to his ideal. And thus 
for Morality the measure of our worth, as for Metaphysics 
the measure of our reality, lies in our individuality. And 
for Morality no less than for Metaphysics individuality is 
pre-eminently a thing of degp'ees. In both cases, again, the 
same difficulty besets us as soon as we attempt to use our 
criterion for application to particular cases. Its two aspects 
fall apart ; it is not always the more comprehensive ideal 
which is served with the higher fidelity- of purpose. And 
so our actual moral judgments on the worth of particular 
men, like our metaphy.sical judgments on the order of reality 
to which particular things belong, are often necessarily 
uncertain and fluctuating. We rate one man morally high 
for the comprehensive rationality of his ideals, though he 
suffers from a lack of concentrated energy, another for the 
steady and earnest purpose with which he follows what we 
perhaps deplore as a contracted ideal. 

§ 6. One more point of supreme importance concerning 
the relation of the lesser individuals to the perfect individual 
which is the absolute whole of Reality. Now that we have 
learned what is meant by- degrees of individuality, we can 
see that there can, in the last resort, be only one perfect 
and complete individual, the whole of Reality itself, and 
that the subordinate individuals can never be wholly and 
entirely individual in themselves For to be a complete 
individual would be, as w-c have seen, to be a whole system 
absolutely self-contained and explicable so’ely by reference 
to internal structure. Whatever requires, for the full under- 
standing of its systematic character, reference to existence 
outside itself, we have seen, must also, so long as it is con- 
sidered apart from the rest of existence, be internally wanting 
in complete systematic harmony, and thus must fall doubly 
short of the ideal of individuality. 

And precisely becau,se the whole of experience is a 
single system, no lesser system within the whole is entirely 
explicable in terms of its own internal structure. For a 
full understanding of the nature of the lesser system, and of 
the way in which it manifests a common character through 
the variety of its elements, you have always, in the last 
resort, to go outside the system itself, and take into account 
its relation to the rest of the whole system of existence. 

8 
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And for that very reason no subordinate individual, con- 
sidered in itself, is a completely coherent self-determined 
whole. For a limited knowledge like our own, which has 
in the main to deal with subordinate systems as we find 
them, and without that complete understanding of the whole 
structure of Reality which would enable us to see their 
precise place in the whole, the subordinate systems them- 
selves, when closely scanned by a resolute philosophical 
analysis, vrill inevitably exhibit some degree of discrepancy 
and want of systematic unity. 

Consider, for instance, such a sy.stem as is formed by the 
life-work of a man of marked “ individuality.” On the whole, 
the life of such a man may fairly be said to be the systematic 
working out of a consistent scheme of purposes. But this is, 
after all, only approximately the truth. It is not the case that 
the nature of the central or dominant purpose of the scheme is 
of itself enough to determine the nature and order of the suc- 
cessive stages by which it finds expression. We have to take 
into account factors in the man’s “ heredity,” and again in his 
social and physical environment which form no part of the 
nature of his central dominant ideal and yet influence the 
manner of its fulfilment. We are thus thrown back for our 
full understanding of the “individual” system in question 
upon circumstances which are, so far as that system is con- 
cerned, “accidental,” ijt. which are equally with itself part 
of the whole system of experienced fact, without our being 
aible to sec him it and they form a wider coherent whole. 
The subordinate individual, because incapable of explication 
solely from within, is in the end only approximately 
“individual," and we therefore fall into contradictions 
whenever we isolate it from the rest of Reality and treat 
it as absolutely individual and self-contained. 

In dealing with subordinate wholes, we always, if we go 
far enough, come to a point where we have to recognise 
their dependence upon a realm of external fact which <mr 
knowledge fails to see in its systematic relation with them, 
and has therefore to treat as accidental or as an ultimate 
“collocation.’' This is why, as has already been said, full 
knowledge of our own aims and interests as a genuine 
systematic whole would coincide w'ith complete insight into 
the structure of the whole universe. We may invert the 
sentiment of a hackneyed verse, and say with equal truth 
that until you know what God and man is, you cannot 
really know what the “ flower in the crannied wall" is. This 
is as much as to say that every appearance must involve 
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some element of contradiction for our philosophical analysis 
precisely because we cannot in the end see fully how any 
appearance is related to the whole of Reality. But we 
must carefully remember that if appearances, taken by 
themselves, are contradictory, this is not because they are 
appearances, but because, as so taken, they are all to some 
extent mere appearance. The conclusion of the whole 
matter is, that the individuality of anything less than the 
ultimate whole of being is a matter of degree and approxi- 
mation. We shall be equally in error if we assume that 
because no subordinate system is fully individual, some are 
not more individual and therefore more real than others 
or if we declare that, because whatever is real at all must 
be in its degree individual, therefore every element of 
Reality is completely real in its isolation. The first error 
is that of a one-sided Monism, the second that of an equally 
one-sided Pluralism. 

Once more we may note a point oi coincidence between 
our general metaphysical theory of individuality and our 
personal experience as moral agents. In so far as each of 
US is truly an individual, his aims and ends form a system 
with an internal unity pervading its structure, and therefore 
capable of progressive realisation as a system. Yet again, 
because each of us is less than the whole of Reality, or, 
what is the same thing, because the systematic unity of 
our inner life is never complete, and our totality of interests 
relations, and aspirations never a completely self-contained 
ordered whole, our ideals will always be found to contain 
asp>ects which will not fully harmonise, elements which fall 
outside such a unity of structure as it is piossible to effect within 
the limit of our single personality. And thus all our victories 
contain an inseparable element of defeat The defeated aspects 
of the self may no doubt, and in general do, in proportion 
to the degree of our individuality, belong to the “ lower” and 
relatively more “ untrue ” self, yet they are elements in the 
whole self, and their suppression is a genuine if necessary self- 
suppression. There is a sense in which an aspect of failure 
is an inevitable feature in the life of every subordinate and 
therefore impierfect individual. Human life, even in the mil- 
lennium, as we rightly feel, would not be human life if the 
note of sadness were altogether absent from it. Only in 
the single experience of the absolute whole can the dis- 
cordant notes be finally resolved into a faultless harmony. 

§ 7. Technically, we may mark the distinction between 
complete and approximate individuality by saying that 
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the absolute whole is an infinite individual, whereas all 
lesser wholes are but finite individuals. And here it is im- 
portant to note carefully the true meaning of these often 
much-abused terms. The infinite must not be confounded 
with the indefinite or unfinished. Its fundamental pro- 
perty is not the merely negative one of having no end or 
“ last term," but the positive one of having an internal 
structure which is the harmonious and complete expression 
of a single self-consistent principle. The finite, again, is 
finite not primarily merely because it has a " last term," t.t 
because there is something else outside it, but because its 
“ last term ” is arbitrarily determined, t^. determined by 
something other than the principles of its internal structure. 
In other words, the essentia! defect of the finite is that it 
is not solely determined by its own structural principle. 

We can see this even in the simple case of the familiar 
*' infinite series ” of arithmetic and algebra. Such a scries 
as I, ^ . is “infinite" not merely because you never 

come to the last term, but bccau.se its character is determined 
from within, .solely by the principle according to which e.ich 
term is derived from the one before it , that the series has 
no end is a simple consequence of this positive property of 
self-determination. But suppo.se I take« terms of this series 
and no more, where « is a specified number, the resulting 
series is now finite, not primarily’ because there arc more 
terms of the same kind outside it, but because the number 
of terms to be taken is not prescribed by the law of for- 
mation of the series, but fixed with reference to some object 
independent of the principle of the series itself In other 
words, only the infinite is m the full .sense of the words 
a completely self-determined whole. The finite is the im- 
perfect, not primarily because there is .something outside 
it, but because its contents are not .solely prescribed by the 
principle of structure which they embody. I, for instance, 
am a finite being, not principally or merely because there 
are other men in the world, but becau.se my ideas and pur- 
poses arc not a fully coherent systematic whole in themselves.* 

The view we have taken of individuality and the dis- 


• For « fuller expr>sition of the conception of infinity here adopter! I may refer 
thr rcauler lo the famout cssmy of r>c tekind, und und wai uUtn dtr /.nklin, 
csipe^jaUy pp 17-20. Tlic Knglish rwJrr will ml nn acccwini of fV 
work, with an acute -IwcuiAiott of it* meiaphynical significance, m Uoyce, 7 'ki 
W^U and iki /ndiT^dua/^ Kif»i Senes, Supplcnirnurv Kssay. It di>es no< 
lecm necejrtary for the purpose of this cKaptei lo *prci/y the points in which 
f find m)rielf unahle to follow Professor Koyre in hts use of the thcoty* Sec 
m/rm, chap. 4a I 
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tinction between finite and infinite individuality is closely 
akin to some of the most fundamental ideas in the philo- 
sophy of Leibnitz. It was the doctrine of Leibnitz that each 
of his monads " represented ” the nature of the whole system 
of existence, i>. repeated the structure of the whole in its 
own special structure, from a particular “ point of view.” 
According to the fulness and clearness of the “ representation,” 

the adequacy with which the structure of the monad 
repeated the structure of the whole system, the monads 
were classed as higher or lower in the scale of existence. 
The clearer a monad’s representation of the whole within 
itself, the greater the monad’s “activity"; the more confused 
the representation, the greater its “passivity." It followed 
that, inasmuch as no created monad fully exhibits the 
systematic structure of the whole of Reality within itself, 
every one contains some element of “ passivity," and that to 
be “ passive ’’ primarily means not to be affected by extrane- 
ous influences, but to contain internal “confusion." 

Thus the “ activity ’’ of Leibnitz exactly corresponds tc 
what we have called individuality, and his “ passivity " to 
that want of complete internal systematisation which we 
have found inseparable from finite existence. The immense 
significance of this definition of activity and passivity in 
terms of internal systematisation will be more apparent when 
we come, in our concluding book, to discuss the meaning of 
human freedom, and its connection with determination and 
“ causality.” For the present it is enough to note that our 
own doctrine is substantially that of Leibnitz freed from the 
inconsistency which is introduced into it by the monadistic 
assumption of the complete independence of the various 
finite individuals. It is, of course, impossible to unite, as 
Leibnitz tried to do, the two thoughts. Either there is 
ultimately only one independent indivioual, the infinite 
individual whole, or there is no meaning in speaking of 
higher and lower degp-ees of individuality, Leibnitz’s in- 
consistency on this point seems due entirely to his desire to 
maintain the absolute individuality of the particular human 
“ soul,” a desire which is explained, partly at least, by his 
anxiety not to come into collision, as Spinoza and others 
had done, with the official theology of the period. 

§ 8. The definition of infinite and finite individuality 
completes the general outline of our conception of Reality 
as a whole, and its relation to its constituent elements. 
Recapitulating that doctrine, we may now say that the real 
is a single all-embracing whole of experience or psychical 
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matter of fact, determined entirely from within by a principle 
of internal structure, and therefore completely individual 
Because the matter of the system is in all its parts experi* 
once, the principle of its structure must be teleological in 
rharactcr,' That is, the system must be the embodiment, 
in a harmonious unity of conscious feeling, of a consistent 
interest or mental attitude. As such we may call it the 
realisation indifferently of a purpose or idea, and we may 
speak of the absolute experience as the completed expression 
of an absolute knowledge or an absolute will. 

But if we do so, we must bear in mind that there can 
be here no question of a thought which works upon and 
reconstructs into systematic harmony a body of data origin- 
ally supplied to it in a relatively unintelligible and discon- 
nected form from some foreign source, or of a volition which 
gradually translates into reality an end or purpose originally 
present to it as an unrealised idea. The proces-scs of thought 
and volition can clearly have no place in an experience for 
which the what and the that are never disjoined ; as we shall 
by and by see more fully, they involve existence in time, 
and existence in time can belong only to the finite and 
imperfect. Hence it is best, in the interest of intellectual 
clarity and candour, to avoid the use of such expressions as 
knowledge and will in sjjeaking of the absolute experience ; 
at best they are in large part metaphorical, and at worst 
potent weapons of intellectual dishonesty.* The constituents 
of the system, again, arc lesser experience systems of the 
same general type, in each of which the nature of the whole 
manifests itself, though to different degrees. They are thus 
all finite individuals of varying degrees of individuality. The 
more comprehensive and the more internally unified by an 
immanent principle of teleological structure such a system, 
the more fully individual it is, and the more adequately does 
it reveal the structure of the all-pervading whole. This is 
the intellectual justification for our instinctive belief that 
what is for our human experience highest and best is ultim- 

‘ It wookl not be hard to >how that in the end all ^riimatk Ktmctnre b 
telcotopcal. For all tuch ttnictnre in the Un retort b a (cm of order, and 
dtpeneb oo the poasibititv of laying ** here (hb b fint, that b lecand** And 
wherever we predicate tmer we are aiierting the enboditnait In detail of kiom 
dominant portxiae. 

^ In bet, a b clear that If we ipeak of idea ^ or •* volitioii ** in oonnnetion 
with the al^dute individual, we cannot mean uttuai ^ ' ideal ** or ar/iM/ ** volttkina.** 
We must be UMng the pcycho)o|;ka) lermt improperly in lomethtng of the nine 
leme in which we tpeak a man'i gutdtng ideM^ or itttled will ** to denote 
what clearly, whatever tt may be, b a#/ actual ideational or volitional prooeaa 
See ftutber, Bk. TV. chap. 6, | i. 
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atdy in the constitution of the universe most completely 
real. 

Consult further: — F. H, Bradley, Appearance and Reality 
chap. 24, “ Degrees of Truth and Reality” ; Plato, Republu, 
vi. 509 ff., with the commentary in R. L. Nettlcship’s Lectures 
on Plato's Republu, or Bosanquet’s Companion to the 
Republic. 
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THE WORLD OF THINGS— (i) SURSTANCE, 
QUALITY, AND RELATION 

§ I The natural or pre sacntific view of the world regards it as a plurality oi 
** things,’* each possessing qualtUts^ standing in rv/oTien to others, and inter* 
acting with them. | 2» Hcncc ansc four problctos: those of the Unity ol 
the Thing, of Substance and OuahCy, of Kelation, of Causality. | 3 No 
simple answer can be pvcn 10 the question. What u 9n4 ihtngf The Unity 
of uic Thing IS one of tclcologica! structure, and this is a matter of degree, 
and also largely of our own subjective point of view. | Substarue and 
Quality The identification of the su Instance of things with ihcir primary 
quaiiOes, though useful in physical science, u metaphysically unjustifiable* 

I 5. Substance as an ** unknowable su^^tratum of qualities ” adds nothing to 
our understanding of then connection f 6 The thing cannot be a mere 
collection of qualities without internal unity | 7 The conception of a thing 
as the law or mode of relation of its states useful but metaphysically unsatis- 
factory. Ultimaicly the many can be contained in the one onlv by ** repre- 
sentation*’; the unity m things must be that of an individuai expenenre. 

I S Relation. \S’c can neither reduce qualities to relations nor relations to 
qualities. I 9 Again, the attempt to conceive Reality as qualities in relation 
leads to the indefinite regress* | la VVe cannot cscajic this difficulty by 
taking all relations as “external ** And Professor Royce's vvndicauon of 
the indefinite regress seems to depend on the uncnticisec application of the 
inadequate category of whole and part to ultimate Reality The union of 
the one and the many in concrete experience is ultra reiationaL Suffi 1 
MKSTARY Note . Dr. Stout’s replv to Mr. Bradley. 

I I. When we turn from the inquiry into the structure of 
Reality as it must be conceived by a consistent Philosophy, 
to consider the aspect in which it appears to ordinary non- 
philosophical thought, the systematic unity which has de- 
manded our attention in the two preceding chapters seems to 
be replaced by a bewildering and almost incalculable variety. 
According to the naive pre-scientific theory' of existence to 
which the experiences of practical life naturally give rise, and 
which serves as the point of departure for all the more scientific 
and systematic theories of the physicist, the psychologist, and 
the metaphysician, the world is composed of a multitude of 
apparently independent things, partly animated, like our- 
selves, partly inanimate. Each of these things, while in some 
sense a unit, is thought of as possessing an indefinite multi- 
plicity of qualitus or proptrtifs, as capable of standing in a 
variety of relations to other things, and as acting upon other 
things and bttng influenced by them in a variety of ways. 
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In all these respects, it should be observed, the naively 
realistic thought of the pre-scientific mind treats what from 
a more developed point of view would be distinguished as 
mental and physical existences alike. Human persons, like 
the other things of which my environment is composed, are 
thought of as being at once units and the possessors of 
diverse properties, as capable of a variety of relations to one 
another and to other things, and as interacting with each 
other and the rest of the environment The recognition of 
the psychical as an order distinct from the physical, with its 
momentous consequences for general metaphysical theory, 
belongs to a later and much more sophisticated stage of 
intellectual development. Also, it must be noted, for the 
naively realistic intelligence, I am myself thought of as 
simply one object or thing in an environment of things of 
a similar nature, and my relations to that environment are 
conceived as being of the same t>'pe as the relations between 
its various component parts. I too am, for my own thought, 
so long as it remains at this primitive level, simply a thing 
with numerous properties, in various relations to other things, 
and interacting with them in diverse ways} 

We have called this exceedingly primitive way of con- 
ceiving the nature of existence “pre-scientific,” on the ground 
that Iroth in the mental development of the individual and 
in that of a community of individuals it precedes even the 
most tentative conscious efforts to organise thought about 
the world into a coherent whole. All scientific and philo- 
sophical constructions may be regarded as so many artificial 
modifications of this earlier point of view, instituted and 
carried out for the purpose of rendering it more coherent 
and systematic. At the same time, our use of the epithet 
“ pre-scientific ” must not be allowed to mislead. The " pre- 
scientific” view may and does co-exist in ^he same mind 
with the various modifications of it which arise in the effort 
to think consistently. We are all of us habitually “naive 
realists ” in respect of those aspects of the world of experi- 
ence which lie outside the limits of our personal scientific 
studies ; and even as regards those aspects of existence in 
respect of which our theoretical views may be of a much 
more developed type, we habitually relapse into the “ pre- 
scientific " attitude when our immediate object is practical * 

* See the admirable account of the natural conception** of the world in 
the firal chapter of Avenarius, Vir Mmsckluke 

• Ma^ I say here once for all, that when I oppose to Intellectual 

speculation, I must be understood to mean bv practice the alteration by myself 
of some datum of ipven exiatenoe. The activity of thought u thus for me not 
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success in action rather than logical consistency in thinking. 
For the purposes of everyday life, the most “advanced” 
man of science is content to be a naive realist outside his 
laboratory. 

Again, pre-scientihc as the primitive attitude towards 
existence is, in the sense of being unaffected by the de- 
liberate effort after system and coherency of thought, it is 
so far scientihc as to be a real though rudimentary and 
unconscious product of our intellectual need for order and 
system of some kind in our thought about thinga It is a 
genuine though an unconscious result of our earliest reflec- 
tion on the course of experience, and thus a true thought- 
construction, not a passive reproduction of a merely “ given " 
material. It performs in rudimentary fashion, and without 
explicit purpose, the same task of systematising experience 
which the various scientific and philosophical th^ries of the 
more developed mind undertake more elaborately and with 
conscious intent It is thus pre-scientific, but not properly 
speaking unscientifle 

As ^e mass of ascertained fact accumulates and reflec- 
tion upon it becomes more systematic and deliberate, our 
primitive conception of the systematic nature of the real 
inevitably proves unsatisfactory for two reasons. New facts 
arc discovered which we cannot fit into the old scheme with- 
out modification of its structure, and, again, the concepts in 
terras of which the scheme was originally constructed prove 
on examination to be themselves obscure and ambiguous in 
their meaning. There is thus a double motive perpetually 
operative in bringing about reconstruction of the original 
scheme. To the various sciences it falls in the main to 
devise such alteration of the old schematism as is necessary 
for the inclusion of fresh facts ; it is the special province of 
metaphysical criticism to examine the various terms both of 
the original scheme and its subsequent modifications, with a 
view to determining how far they form an ultimately intellig- 
ible and coherent system. 

§ 2 . When we scrutini.se the original " pre-scientific " 
theory of the world from thi.s piomt of view, we shall find 
that its four leading features give rise to four metaphysical 
problems of great generality and considerable difficulty. 
The correeption of the world as made up of a multiplicity of 
things, each of which is one, give.s rise to the problem of the 
unity of the thing ; the plurality of the qualities, and again 

pncucft], precisely becsose the ** which I know or contemplAte w ool 

fud truths euAicacct operetecl vpoci iind Altered hj the act o/ thinking. 
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of the relations ascribed to the single thing, gives rise to the 
problems of Substance and Quality and of Relation; the 
Mlief in the interaction between different things finally gives 
rise to the exceptionally important and difficult problem of 
Causality. The four problems are not altogether discon- 
nected ; in particular, it is hard to discuss the sense in which 
a thing can be spoken of as * one,” without at the same time 
raising the question how the “ one ” thing stands to its many 
properties, and again discussing the general meaning of re- 
lation. And the problem of Causality may be raised in so 
general a form as to include the other three. Still, for the 
sake of having a definite order of discussion, it will be well to 
take them as far as may be separately, and to proceed from 
the simpler to the more complex. When we have indicated 
in outline our solution of these problems, we shall have to 
ask what is the general conception of a thing which our 
results establish, and whether and on what grounds we are 
warranted in believing in the actual existence of things 
answering to our conception. The present chapter will be 
devoted to the examination of the first three problems ; in 
the succeeding chapter we shall discuss the meaning of 
Causality, and indicate our general conclusion as to the 
existence of “things,” With this result our survey of the 
general structure of Reality will be completed, and we shall 
then proceed in our third and fourth books to examine the 
most important of the special problems suggested by the 
existence of physical nature and conscious mind respectively. 

§ 3. The Unity of the Thing . — The problem we have to 
face is as follows : in what sense do we call any thing “ one 
thing,” and what gives it its character as a unity? It is 
obvious that we may attack this question from either of two 
rather different points of view. We may ask either, why do 
we mark off just this portion of our environment from all 
the rest as a single thing among many things ; or, again, how 
is the oneness which we predicate of any part of the environ- 
ment so marked off compatible with the multiplicity of its 
properties ? The question we propose to deal with in this 
section is the former of the two just propounded ; the latter 
shall be dealt with next as the problem of substance and 
its qualities. What, then, do we mean by the unity which 
we ascribe to whatever we recognise as one thing among 
a multiplicity of others ? We have, in a way, implicitly 
answered this question already by the result arrived at in our 
discussion of the character of the elements or constituents of 
the system of Reality. But whereas, in our former investiga- 
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tion, we started from the general notion of Reality as a 
systematic whole of experience, and went on to ask what 
character is imposed on the elements of such a system by 
their presence in it as its elements, we have now to raise the 
same question from the other side ; starting with our every- 
day recognition of our environment as divided into things, 
we have to ask how far these things possess the character 
which must belong to the genuinely individual members of an 
individual whole of subordinate individuals. 

For the purpose of the inquiry we must begin by taking 
the term thing in the same wide and ambiguous sense in 
which everyday thought and discourse use it We must 
reckon among the things which are the topic of discussion, 
human persons, animals, plants, greater and smaller inorganic 
masses, in a word, whatever the most matter-of-fact common- 
sense thinking recognises as possessed of a character in 
virtue of which it can as a whole determine the course of 
experience at a given moment. The character or aspect in 
virtue of which such a whole determines the course of ex- 
perience in this one special way rather than another, is by 
this definition excluded from our conception of a thing ; it is 
not the thing itself but its quality or pro}>erty or relation to 
some other thing, and forms the subject of our second and 
third problems. Thus we may say of a thing, in the sense in 
which we are using the term, that it is what has existence as 
a whole here and now in the series of experiences, though in 
saying so we must be careful to bear in mind that the here 
and now of the thing’s existence are not indivisible points 
of space or time, but continuous stretches of extension and 
duration. Now, when we ask in what sense such a thing 
is one, and why we mark off the limits which 5C|jarate the 
one thing from the other things just where we do, it at once 
becomes apparent that the oneness is a matter of degree. 
We seem at first sight able with comparatively little difficulty 
to decide that the organism of a human being or of one of 
the higher animals is one thing ; when we come to deal with 
the lower organisms which consist of loosely aggregated 
colonies of largely independently functioning cells, we begin 
to feel more diffidence in pronouncing what is one organism, 
though we still think we can say what is one cell. So, in 
dealing with inanimate masses, while we might be ready to 
say without much misgiving that a machine of our own con- 
struction is one, we .should find it much harder to decide 
whether what wc perceive as a mere inorganic mass is one or 
many, and harder still to give reasons for our decision in a 
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particular case. And even in the cases where our decision is 
most unhesitatingly pronounced, subsequent reflection will 
show that the matter may not be so obvious as it seems. 
For instance, a pair of separated Siamese twins would un- 
doubtedly be generally held to be two organisms and not 
one ; but whether they were one or two before the severance 
is a question we should find it easier to ask than to answer. 

When we try to detect some common principle in our 
various judgments as to whether a thing is one thing or 
several, the following results seem to emerge: — (i) A thing 
is clearly not made one, as is sometimes assumed, by the 
possession of an unbroken contour or an uninterrupted 
temporal existence. The succession of my mental states 
may make up one mental life, and again my organism from 
the cradle to the grave may be pronounced in some sense one, 
though no one can prove that there are no gaps in their 
temporal existence. Again, even if we leave out of account 
the corpuscular theories of body according to which every 
thing that looks to us like a spatially continuous whole with 
an unbroken contour is really composed of discrete particles 
with interstices between them, it is abundantly clear that 
common sense regards as one thing the parts of a system which 
works as a connected whole, quite independently of the exist- 
ence or non-existence of immediate contact between them. 

(2) Again, the unity of the one thing does not depend 
upon identity of material, whatever that phrase may mean. 
My organism still remains one thing, though its material is 
constantly changing by the loss of some elements and the 
acquisition of others. 

(3) On the positive side, it is clear that the unity we 
attribute to one thing is that of teleological structure. 
A thing is one or many according to the point of view 
from which you look at it, t e. according to the idea or 
purpose in the light of which you study it That b one 
thing which functions as one, in other words, which is the 
systematic embodiment of a coherent scheme of structure. 
Thus, when we are considering the whole of an organism as 
subservient to the realisation of a unique individual aim or 
interest, the organism is necessarily judged to be one, because 
in respect of that interest it behaves as a whole ; when we are 
studying the specific mode of reaction of a particular nerve, 
for instance, the same organism just as naturally appears 
to us a multiplicity of distinct but interconnected things. 
Similarly, a system of material particles appears one thing to 
us so long as our interest in the system is directed to those 
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ways in which it behaves as one, the exchanges of energy 
between it and other systems external to it. Generally we 
may say that whatever is called one is called so because it is 
the systematic expression of a single aim or interest. A 
thing, in fact, is one just in so far as it has the character we 
ascribed, in our last chapter, to a finite individual. Its unity 
is never merely numerical, but always qualitative, the unity 
of coherent structure. 

Even in our rough-and-ready way of treating continuity 
of contour as evidence of oneness in inanimate and appar- 
ently structureless masses, we may detect the influence of this 
principle. We judge the sensibly continuous mass to be one 
rather than many things, because in many obvious respects 
it functions as one in respect of its weight, the simul- 
taneous displacement of its parts in rotation or translation 
through space). Also, no doubt, our judgment is influenced 
by the analogy of our own bodies, which are sensibly con- 
tinuous. We project in imagination into the sensibly con- 
tinuous inanimate mass the same kind of teleological unity 
which we find in our own mental life. The sensibly discon- 
tinuous, on the other hand {e.g.^ two inorganic masses 
separated by an apparently empty interval), is judged to be 
many things rather than one, because, in imagination, we 
project such an inner mental life into each of the discon- 
tinuous parts. 

If all this is so, it would follow that the line of demarca- 
tion between one thing and another can never be drawn with 
hard and fast precision. For if one thing ultimately means 
one individual, the embodiment of a unique self-consistent 
idea, the only thing which is fully and absolutely one will be 
the infinite individual Reality itself. The extent to which 
any lesser portion of the whole can be pronounced one thing 
will depend on the extent to which it exhibits self-contained 
systematic individuality, and thus will be a matter of degree. 
The highest kind of finite unity we can conceive will be 
that of a life which is the conscious progressive realisation 
of coherent purpose. Such a life is one not merely for the 
outside observer who detects its underlying unity of aim, 
but for itself. Its oneness may thus be said to be both 
objective and subjective. Thus the more completely our 
own inner life is the systematic expression of consistent 
purpose, the greater the right with which we may regard 
ourselves as being each truly “ one thing " and as such truly 
individual. But when we remember how far what any one 
of us calls “ his " inner life is from exhibiting such complete 
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internal coherency of structure, we shall realise that even 
in the highest case the unity is still a matter of degree. 

This is still more palpably the case with the lower forms 
of organic life. Not to speak of the well-known puzzles 
which arise when we seek to determine whether a creature 
which is a colony of largely independent cells is one animal 
or many, our difficulties begin as soon as we have to deal 
with any type of life below the most fully self-conscious. 
We can say, to some extent, that a human character is one 
so long as it is the conscious expression of systematic 
purpose, but it is less easy to say in what sense we call an 
animal’s conscious life one. The absence of anything like 
systematic unity of aim and interest from the life of animal 
impulse makes it appear, at least at first sight, more reason- 
able to speak of it as a bundle or collection of distinct 
impulses and instincts rather than as one.^ If, in spite of 
this, we still habitually speak and think of the particular 
higher animal as one rather than many, the reason no doubt 
is that we tacitly ascribe to it something like the conscious 
unity of interest which we find in our own mental life, though 
with a diminished clearness. 

When we come to the inanimate world, it seems to 
become purely a matter of our own subjective interest what 
we shall call one thing and what we shall call many. That 
is one which may be regarded as acting as one whole in 
respect of its bearing upon any interest of ours ; that many 
which, in respect of our interests, does not behave as a 
whole. Thus, except where we are dealing with forms of life 
to which we can with more or less plausibility ascribe some 
degree of conscious unity of aim and interest, there seems 
no valid reason for drawing the line between different things 
in one place rather than in another, except reasons of 
convenience. It is important to bear this in mind in 
applying our idealistic theory of existence to the case of the 
inanimate world. If the foundations of the idealistic theory 
are sound, every real existence must be a finite individual 
experience of some order of individuality, and this must of 
course hold good of that part of existence which appears to 
us as the inanimate world. The inanimate world must be — 
as we shall see more fully in the succeeding book — a system 
of individual experiences, which appears to us lifeless and 
purposeless merely because the kind of life it possesses is 
too far removed from our own for us to recognise It. But 

* Sttch a Tww of the mental hfe of the animal seema to have been actually held, 
foe inatance, by the late Profesaor T. VI. Clrecn. Yet aee Giecn, WQTkA,u. ai7 
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we must most carefully observe that the line of demarcation 
between the different individual experiences which constitute 
the reality of that world need not in the least coincide every- 
where with the line which we, for purposes of our own, draw 
between different things. 

§ 4. The Problem of Substance and Quality. — More 
important, in the history of metaphysical theory, has been 
the other aspect of the problem of the unity of things. 
What we call one thing is said, in spite of its unity, to have 
many qualities. It is, e.g., at once round, white, shiny, and 
hard, or at once green, soft, and rough. Now, what do we 
understand by the it to which these numerous attributes are 
alike ascribed, and how does it possess them? To use the 
traditional technical names, what is the substance to which 
the several qualities belong or in which they inhere, and 
what is the manner of their inherence f The full difficulty of 
this problem may be most easily exhibited by considering 
the ways in which popular thought commonly tries to solve it. 

(r) One of the commonest and most obvious solutions 
is to identify the “ substance ” which has the qualities (or, to 
use the more general scholastic expression, the accidents') 
with some one group of the thing's properties which we 
regard as specially important or permanent. The sub- 
stance” is then taken to be just this group of “primary” 
qualities, and is said to have or possess the less permanent 
“ secondary qualities.” For obvious reasons, the “ primary ” 
qualities have in modern Philosophy usually been identified, 
as by Galileo, Descartes, and Locke, with those mathematical 
properties of body which are of fundamental importance 
for the science of mechanical Physics.' And usually, though 
not always, the way in which the substance, as thus defined, 
has the secondary qualities, has been further explained by 
saying that these latter are subjective changes in our sensi- 
bility produced by the action of the primary qualities upon 
our various sense-organs. Neither of these special views is, 
however, necessarily involved in the identification of the 
substance of things with their fundamental qualities. The 
essential principle of the theory consists simply in the 
recognition of some groups of qualities as of primary im- 

^ Stnctly speaking, the “solidity ” or “ impenetrability ** of the ultimate par- 
ticles of matter, which is with Locke and Newton one of the most prominent 
“pnmary** qualities, is not a “ mathematicar’ property, but it still owes its 
inclusion in the list to the conviction of these pnilosophers that it is, like 
extension and form, fundamentally important for mathematical Physics. The 
explanattOD of the “secondary** qualities as subjective appears to go back to 
Demoentos. 
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portance, and the identification of the one “substance" 
which has the many properties with this group. 

Now, it would be impertinent for us to raise any objection 
to the use of such a theory as a working hypothesis in the 
physical sciences, so long as it does in those sciences the 
work for which it is required. The object of the physical 
sciences as a body is simply to enable us to describe and 
calculate the course of events in nature with the highest 
degree of accuracy and the least complicated set of formulae. 
If this end is most successfully attained by treating a certain 
group of the properties of sensible things as of primary 
importance and all the rest as mere derivatives of them, this 
fact of itself affords sufficient justification for the scientific 
use of the distinction. For the special objects of physical 
science any group of properties which thus lends itself to the 
purposes of description and calculation is of primary import- 
ance. But it is no less true that its importance for physical 
purposes does not afford the least ground for regarding it 
as equally valuable as a solution of the metaphysical problem 
of the meaning of substance. For instance, one reason why 
the mathematical properties of body are of such supreme 
importance for Physics is that in respect of them bodies can 
be treated as differing not in kind but only in number. 
This is why they are of such inestimable service as the 
basis of our calculations as to the behaviour of things. But 
it might very well be that the true nature of things is most 
fully manifested just in those points in which they are 
different in kind ; from the standpoint of the metaphysician, 
a view of non-human nature, however serviceable, which 
rests entirely upon the aspects in which things are most 
alike, may be as superficial as the statistical sociologist’s 
view of human nature. The true being of a concrete thing 
may be as inadequately expressed by its mathematical 
properties as the true character of an individual man by a 
list of anthropometrical results.^ 

In point of fact, we can readily see that the distinction 
between “ primary " and “ secondary " qualities, when pro- 
pounded as an answer to the problem about substance, 
leaves us just where we were before. For (i) we ascribe 
the primary qualities to the " substance ’’ of the thing in 
just the same fashion as the secondary. The thing is of 
such and such a configuration, is of such and such a mass, 
is solid, etc.; just as it w rough, or heavy, or green. Or, 
again, it Jias configuration, mass, solidity ; just as it Aas weight, 
* See the further elaboration of this analogy in Bk. IIL chap. 3, S a ff 
9 
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taste, colour. Hence the old problem breaks out again with 
respect to the primary qualities themselves, however the list 
of them may be constructed. Again we have to ask, what 
is the it which possesses shape, mass, velocity, etc. ? 

(2) Moreover, the theory fails to explain the nature of 
that " possession ” of the secondary qualities which it ascribes 
to the group of primary qualities. In what way, we ask, 
do the primary qualities have or possess the secondary? 
The only serious attempt to answer this question seems to 
be that of the numerous philosophers (Descartes, Galileo, 
Locke, etc) who treat the secondary qualities as “ subject- 
ive" effects of the primary qualities upon our sense-organs. 
Now, this familiar solution of the problem seems deficient 
in logic. For the one solid argument which has been 
advanced in favour of the subjectivity of secondary qualities 
seems to be the contention that they cannot be perceived 
without sense-organs of a special type. Colours, it is said, 
exist only for an eye, sounds for an ear, taste for a tongue, 
and so forth. And differences of structure or temporary con- 
dition in the sense-organ lead to the perception of different 
secondary qualities, as when, to take the stock examples, 
everything looks yellow to the jaundiced eye, the same water 
feels warm to one hand and cold to the other, and so forth. 

But these considerations seem just as applicable to the 
supposed “ primary ” as to the “ secondary ” qualities of 
thingfs. Geometrical form, for instance, is imperceptible 
apart from sight or touch ; motion, again, and consequently 
change of configuration, and similarly mass, which is a 
ratio of accelerations, require either sight or touch for their 
perception. Of course, we can think of motions and masses 
which we are not actually perceiving, just as we can think 
of an absent colour or smell, and in both cases we can in 
reasoning about motions or masses or colours or smells 
abstract altogether from the presence of a percipient But 
this does not affect the fact that the mathematical qualities 
of body are just as dependent for perception upon the 
presence of a percipient with suitable sense-organs as 
anything else. Configurations, extensions, and motions 
which no one perceives by sight or touch or any other sense 
are exactly in the same case as a colour which no one sees 
or a sound which no one hears. The argument from the 
indispensability of a perceiving organ ought logically to tell 
just as much in the one case as the other.^ 

* Professor Sidgwick*s defence of the Lockian view {Philosophy: its Scopo 
omd Rol^tiems^ P-63 ff.) seems to me to ig:nore the point at issae. namely, that in 
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Again, and this is a point of the first importance, ex- 
perience never gives us the " primary quality ” by itself. 
What we get in actual experience is always the conjunction 
of primary and secondary qualities in a concrete perception. 
Thus we never perceive extension apart from some special 
visual or tactual filling of the “secondary” kind. The extended 
has always some quality of colour, or texture, or resistance. 
An extension which is totally devoid of colour, tactual 
quality, and everything which belongs to the so-called 
sensible, non-mathematical, or “ secondary ” properties of 
body, is an unreal abstraction, got by leaving out an asp)ect 
which in actual experience appears inseparable from it, and 
therefore presumably illegitimate. Illegitimate, that is, when 
offered as an account of the fundamental reality of body, 
however useful for the special purposes of natural science. 
Thus the attempt to take the so-called primary qualities as 
the unitary “ substance ” which has or “ possesses ” the 
secondary qualities, and to dispose of these latter as “sub- 
jective," leads to no satisfactory result. The former, too, must 
be merely qualities possessed by a more ultimate substance. 

§ 5. Hence it constantly happens that the same writers 
who treat substance as identical with the primary qualities 
of things, alternate this view with another according to which 
substance is an unknowable unit of which we can say no 
more than that it, whatever it may be, is what is presupposed 
in all propositions about the behaviour of things as the “ un- 
known substratum ” of their various qualities. According 
to this view, the many qualities of the thing in some inex- 
plicable manner “ flow ” either from the nature of its own un- 
known substratum or substance, or from the relations in which 
this substratum stands with that of other things.' Our know- 
ledge is then held to be confined to these consequences of the 
unknown ultimate character of real things ; we are ignorant, 
it is said, of the substance both of physical and of mental 
existence, we know only its attributes or manifestations. Or 
it is otherwise phrased thus : we do not know what things 
really are, we know only their effects on one another and on 

any sense in which “secondary'' qualities get their meaning from the content 
of sensation, primary qualities do the same The whole point is that the sen- 
sation IS not merely (as process) the ^casum of our cognition of, hardness 
or softness, but also (as content) furnishes the very meaning of “hard” or 
“•oft.” Cf. with what follows, Apptarame and Rtaltty^ chap. i. 

^ The former alternative is that of scholasticism ; in modem science the latter 
has been more or less consciously adopted by those thinkers who retain the 
notion of substances. The various qualities arc on this view consequences of the 
relations in which each substance stands {a) to other interacting substances, and 
(^) in particular to the unknown substratum of our “consciousness.” 
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our own senses. This is, for instance, the view represented 
by those portions of Locke’s Essay in which emphasis is laid 
upon our inability in the last resort to know the true sub- 
stance of things. 

Now, such a general doctrine as this is manifestly open to 
grave objections, (l) If we are serious in maintaining the 
unknowable character of the substratum of a thing's qualities, 
it is hard to see how the assertion of its existence can be any 
addition to our knowledge of the thing. To say that we are 
entirely ignorant of the nature of this substratum only amounts 
to saying in other words, that we have really no idea how the 
many qualities can be qualities of a single thing. If this is 
so, it does not appear what we gain by talking of the single 
thing at all as the owner or possessor of its qualities. It 
would, we might think, be better to abandon the confessedly 
unintelligible notion of a single substratum in which the 
qualities “ inhere,” and say that the thing, for our intellect, 
is simply the many qualities themselves. How this view 
would have to be reconciled with the tacit assumption of the 
thing’s unity as a substance, which underlies all the judgments 
in which its attributes are predicated of it, we shall have to 
discuss more fully in the next section. 

(2) A still more serious difficulty remains behind. Not 
only is an “ unknowable substratum of qualities ” a super- 
fluous luxury in metaphysical theory, but the nature of the 
supposed relation between such a substratum and the attri- 
butes which “flow” from it is unintelligible. We can under- 
stand neither what a substance or substratum totally devoid 
of qualities could possibly be, nor yet how the various 
qualities of the world of things presented to our experience 
could “ flow " as secondary consequences from one or more 
such substrata. We cannot conceive how things could first 
“be” without this being of theirs possessing any definite 
character, and then subsequently, in virtue of their relations 
among themselves, give rise to their qualities or characteristic 
modes of being. Nothing can be at all without being in some 
determinate way, and this “ being in some determinate way” 
is precisely what we mean by the qualities of a thing. A 
thing cannot be without behaving in special ways towards its 
environment, and these special ways of behaving are the 
thing's qualities. We cannot, therefore, divorce the being or 
that of a thing from its determinate mode of being or what, 
and regard the latter as something which supervenes on or 
is derived from the former, or the former as something which 
can exist without and apart from the latter. Things are not 
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first there and afterwards in some mysterious way clothed 
with qualities ; their qualities are simply their special way of 
being there. As Lotze well puts it, all such attempts to 
formulate a theory of the way in which the wkat of things 
flows from a mere that^ are attempts to answer the absurd 
question how Being is made.^ The notion that things have 
a that or substance prior to their what or quality, and con- 
sisting simply in “being” which is not this or that determinate 
mode of being, is thus unmeaning as well as superfluous. 

§ 6. Accordingly the whole notion of a substantial unity 
in tilings behind the multiplicity of their states or qual- 
ities has been regarded with disfavour by many students of 
positive science. The qualities being all that interests us 
in things, and the notion of an indeterminate substratum 
contradictory, we ought, it is argued, to identify the thing 
and the series of its states and qualities without more ado. 
From this point of view the thing ceases to be an unknown 
somewhat, which in some mysterious way has properties ; 
it becomes the properties themselves thought of as a collec- 
tion. It is no longer the unperceived Mw which has warmth, 
redness, etc., it is the warmth, the redness, and the rest of 
the sensible qualities taken collectively. For phenomenalist 
Metaphysics, as for associationist Psychology, the thing is 
a “ bundle of attributes ” and nothing more. 

When we ask how, if a “thing” is merely the series or 
sum of its attributes, and possesses no underlying unity to 
which the attributes belong, the whole of our ordinary 
language about things comes to be constructed on the con- 
trary assumption, how it is that we always talk and think as 
if every “ bundle ” of attributes were owned by something of 
which we can say that it has the quality, we are met by the 
phenomenalist with a reference to Psychology. Owing to 
the fact, which Phenomenalism and Associationism arc con- 
tent to accept as ultimate, that sensible qualities are always 
presented to our perception in definite groups, it is argued 
that the thought of any one member of such a group is enough 
to revive by association the thought of the other qualities 
which have regularly been presented simultaneously with 
itself or in immediate succession to it. Hence, because thus 
associated in our perception, the group comes naturally, though 
illegitimately, by one of those mental fictions of which Hume 
treats so fully, to be thought of as one, though it is actually a 
discrete multiplicity. The unity of the thing thus lies not in 
itself, but solely in our way of perceiving and thinking. 

^ See chaps, i and 3 of bk. L of his Metapkyfu. 
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A more recent version of the same doctrine, which avoids 
the old associationist mistake of treating perception as a 
merely passive reception of a given material, is that the unity 
of the one subject of many predicates is ultimately derived 
from the unity of our own acts of attention. The qualities 
appear to belong to “ one ” thing because we attend to them 
together as one in a single moment of attention. Thus the 
unity of substance which common sense believes itself to find 
in its objects has really been put into them by the perceiving 
mind itself. What is “ given " to it is a disconnected plurality 
of qualities ; by attending to groups of them as one it makes 
those groups into the attributes of a single reality. This is 
the essence of the doctrine of Kant, according to which the 
concept of “ substance ” is simply one form of the “ synthetic 
unity of apperception,” i.e. the process by which we project 
the unity of our own acts of attention into their objects, and 
thus create an orderly world for our own thought out of 
sensations which as they are given to us are a chaos. In 
principle, Kant’s doctrine, though intended as a refutation of 
Hume’s Associationism, only differs from Hume’s in the 
stress it rightly lays on the element of subjective interest in 
perception ; the two theories agree on the main p>oint, that 
the bond which unites the many qualities of sense perception 
into one thing is a subjective one, — in Hume’s expressive 
phrase, a “ fiction of the mind." * 

With the psychological aspects of this doctrine we are 
not directly concerned in the present inquiry. For us the 
problem is not by what precise steps the mind comes to 
“ feign ” a unity in its objects which is not really there, but 
whether this conception of a feigned or subjective unity im- 
posed by the mind upon a number of actually disconnected 
qualities is itself ultimately intelligible. Thus the meta- 
physical issue may be narrowed down to the following 
question : Can we intelligibly hold that a thing is in reality 
simply a number oi qualities, not in their own nature con- 
nected, which we arbitrarily regard for our own purposes as 
one?* In other words, can we say the thing is simply 
identical with its qualities considered as a mere sum or 

* The reader who desires to study Kant's doctrine in detail may begin bv 
takii^ up Kant's own ProUgontena to the Study of any future Metaphysic^ which 
may be pro6tably consulted even by those who find the Cnttque of Pure Reason 
too diflw and technical, The latest and cheapest translation is that included in 
the Open Court Publishing Co.’s series of Philosophical Classics. 

* * ' Arbitranly ” because it is, as all recent psychology insists, the direction 
of oar attention which determines what qualities shall be presented together, and 
tbtti become ** associated.** 
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collection, and any further unity of the kind the old Meta- 
physics denotes by “substance,” a mental addition of oui 
own to the facts? 

Now there are two considerations — both ultimately re- 
ducible in principle to one — which seem fatal to the identi- 
fication of a thing with its qualities, considered as merely 
discrete. (l) There can be no doubt that it is largely true to 
say that a given group of qualities appear to us to be the 
qualities of one thing because we attend to them as one. 
And again, attention is undoubtedly determined by, or, to 
put it in a better way, is an expression of, our own subjective 
interests. But these considerations do not in the least show 
that attention is purely arbitrary. If we take any group of 
qualities to form one thing because we attend to it as one, 
it is equally true that we attend to it as one because it affects 
our subjective purposes or interests as one. That group of 
qualities is “one thing” for us which functions as one in its 
bearing upon our subjective interests. What particular interest 
we consider in pronouncing such a group one, in what interest 
we attend to it, may be largely independent of the qualities 
of the group, but the fact that the group does function as one 
in respect to this interest is no “ fiction ” or creation of our 
own thought ; it is the expression of the nature of the group 
itself, and is independent of “ our mind ” in precisely the 
same sense in which the existence and character of any 
single member of the group of qualities is independent 
There is no sense in assigning the single quality to “the 
given,” and the union of the qualities into a single group to 
“ the work of the mind”; in one sense both are the " work of 
the mind,” in another both are the expression of the nature 
of the " given." ^ 

(2) Again, the insufficiency of the simple identification 
of the thing with its qualities considered as a mere collection, 
may be illustrated by considering what the group of qualities 
must contain. The group of qualities is obviously never 
present in its entirety at any moment of experience. For 
the majority of what we call the qualities of a thing are 
simply the ways in which the “ thing ” behaves in the 
presence of various other things, its modes of reaction upon 

* In Psychology this conies out in the rejection by the best recent writers of 
the whole associationust account of the process of perception, according to which 
the perception of a thing as a whole was taken to mean the actual {presence in 
sensation of one of its qualities plus the reinstatement by association of the 
"ideas” of the others. For the modern doctrine of the perception of a whole, 
as distinct from the mere perception of its constituent parts, consult Stout, Analytic 
Psychology f bk. 1. chap. 3, or Manual of Psychology f bk. 1. chap. 3. 
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a number of stimuli. Now, at any moment of the “ thing's " 
existence it is only actually reacting upon a few of the 
possible stimuli, and thus only exhibiting a few of its 
qualities. The vast majority of its qualities are at any 
moment what Locke calls “ powers,” i.e. ways in which it 
would behave if certain absent conditions were fulfilled. 
Thus the thing to which we ascribe a number of predicates 
as its qualities is never the actual group of predicates them- 
selves. Grass is green, but its greenness is not a fact in the 
dark ; the sun is capable of melting the wax, and this 
capacity qualifies it permanently, but it does not actually 
melt the wax unless the wax is there, and various other 
conditions are also given ; a man is temperamently choleric, 
but he is not actually at every moment of his existence in a 
passion. He is only predisposed to fly into a passion readily 
on the occurrence of provocation. Most of a thing’s qualities 
thus are mere possibilities ; the nature of the thing is to act 
in this or that way under certain definite conditions which 
may or may not be realised in actual existence. Thus the 
collection of qualities with which Phenomenalism identifies 
a thing has itself no real existence as a collection. The 
collection is just as much a “ fiction of the mind ” as the 
unity which we attribute to it. Yet the fact that the 
thing’s qualities are mainly mere possibilities does not 
destroy the existence of the thing. It actually is, and is 
somehow qualified by these possibilities. And for that 
very reason its existence cannot be identified with the 
actual realisation of these possibilities in a group or collec- 
tion of events. We might add as a further consideration, 
that the number of such possibilities is indefinite, including 
not only the ways in which the thing has behaved or will 
behave on the occurrence of conditions at present non- 
existent, but also all the ways in which it would behave on 
the occurrence of conditions which are never realised in 
actual existence. But the previous argument is already in 
itself sufficient, the moment its significance is fairly grasped, 
to dispose of the notion that anything can be merely 
identical with a group of actually existing sensible qualities. 
The being of the things must be sought not in the actual 
existence of the group of sensible qualities, but in the law 
or laws stating the qualities which would be exhibited in 
response to varying sets of conditions.' 

’ This is just as true of the so-called primary qualities of things as of any 
others. Thus the mass and a^in the kinetic ener^ of a conservative material 
•ystem are properly names for the way tn which the system will behave under 
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§ 7. Considerations of this kind compel us to forego the 
attempt to find the substance or being of a thing in the mere 
sequence of its different states considered as an aggregate. 
To make Phenomenalism workable, we are forced to say 
at least that the thing or substance to which the various 
attributes are assigned is the "law of its states," or again 
is “ the mode of relation of its various qualities,” Such a 
definition has obviously a great advantage over either of the 
two we have just rejected. It is superior to the conception 
of the thing as an unknown substratum of qualities, since it 
explicitly excludes the absurd notion of a world of things 
which first are, without being in any determinate way, and 
then subsequently set up determinate ways of existing 
among themselves. For a law, while not the same thing as 
the mere collection of occurrences in which it is realised, has 
no existence of its own apart from the series of occurrences 
which conform to it. Again, every law is a statement of 
possibilities, a formula describing the lines which the course 
of events will follow ly certain conditions are operative; no 
law is a mere register of actually observed sequences.* 
Hence, in defining the thing as the “ law of its states,” we 
avoid the difficulty dealt with in the last paragraph, that the 
collection of the thing’s states never actually exists as a 
" given ” collection. Thus for ordinary practical purposes the 
definition is probably a satisfactory one. 

Yet it should be evident that in calling the thing the 
“law” of its states, we merely repeat the metaphysical 
problem of the unity of substance without offering any 
solution of it. For, not to dwell on the minor difficulty that 
we might find it impossible to formulate a single law connect- 
ing ail the ways in which one thing reacts upon others, and 
thus ought more properly to speak in the plural of the laws 
of the states, we arc now left with two distinct elements or 
aspects of the being of the thing, namely, the successive states 
and the law of their succession, and how these two aspects 

determinate conditions, not of modes of behaviour which arc nccessanly actually 
exhibited throughout its existence. The laws of motion, again, are sutemenu of 
the same hypolheucal kind about the way m which, as we beheve, particles move 
if certain conditions are fulfilled. The doctrine according to which all events in 
the physical world are actual motions, rests on no more than a metaphysical 
blunder of a peculiarly barbarous kind. Cf. Stallo, C^tpts and TJuarus cj 
Modern Pkysta^ chaps, to- 12. 

^ Thus, so fundamental a proposition in our current mechanical science 
as the ** fint law of motion’* u a>owedly a statement as to what would be the 
behaviour of things under a condition which, so fax as we know, is never actually 
realised. On the thing as the law of its stales,” see Lotte, Afetaphysic, I 3 
32 ff. (Eng. trans., vol. i. p. 88 ff ), and L. T. Hobhousc, The Theory of Knowiedg , 

PP- S4S-SS7. 
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are united the theory fails to explain. We have the variety 
and multiplicity on the one hand in the states or qualities 
of the thing, its unity on the other in the form of the law 
connecting these states, but how the variety belongs to or 
is possessed by the unity we know no better than before. 
Thus the old problem of substance returns upon us ; the 
many qualities must somehow be the qualities of a single 
thing, but precisely how are we to conceive this union of the 
one and the many ? * 

At this point light seems to be thrown on the puzzle by 
the doctrine of Leibnitz,* that the only way in which a unity 
can, without ceasing to be such, contain an indefinite multi- 
plicity is by “ representation." Experience, in fact, presents 
us with only one example of a unity which remains indubit- 
ably one while embracing an indefinite multiplicity of detail, 
namely, the structure of our experience itself. For the single 
experience regularly consists of a multiplicity of mental 
states, both “ focal " and “ marginal,” simultaneous and 
successive, which are- nevertheless felt as one single whole 
because they form the expression of a coherent purpose or 
interest And this conscious unity of feeling, determined by 
reference to a unique interest, is the only instance to which 
we can point when we desire to show by an actual illustra- 
tion how what is many can at the same time be one. If 
we can think of the thing’s qualities and the law of their 
connection as standing to one another in the same way as 
the detailed series of acts embodying a subjective interest of 
our own, and the interest itself which by its unity confers a 
felt unity on the series, we can in principle comprehend how 
the many qualities belong to the one thing. In that case 
the thing will be one “ substance ” as the embodiment of an 
individual experience, determined by a unique subjective 

^ Mr* Hobhou$« ri/., p. 541 ff.) thinks that the sclntion is simply that 
those (^aalities belong to one substance,” which are apprehended together as 
occupying one space. As a working cnierion of what we mean by one bodily 
thing, this account seems satiblactory, and has probably suggested itself spontane- 
ousl^ to most of us. But it leaves untouched the more fundamental question how 
the identification of a certain sight -space with a certain touch-space is effected, 
and what are the motives which lead to it Mr Hobhouse is content to take the 
identification as given in adult perception,” but it seems to me to emerge from 
his own good account of the matter that it is the still more pnmihve apprehension 
of my own body as a felt unity upon which the synthesis between sight and touch 
spnees is based. If so, the ultimate source of the “ unity of substance ” must be 
sought deeper than Mr. Hobhouse is willing to go for it And tfuatrey whether 
his account, if accepted as ultimate, would not lead to the identification of 
substance with space ? For the difficulties which arise when you say the sub- 
stance is the space and its filling of qualities, see Appearamt and Reality^ chap^ 
2, pp. 19, 20 {1st ed \ 

^ Manadeicgy^ 8~i6, 57-62. 
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intCTcst, and therefore possessing the unity of immediate 
feeling. Its many qualities will “belong" to it in the same 
sense in which the various constituents of an experience 
thus unified by immediate feeling are said to “belong" 
to the single experience they constitute. And thus our 
idealistic interpretation of the general nature of Reality will 
be found to contain the solution of the problem of Substance 
and Quality. 

Now it is fairly clear that some such idealistic solution 
is already contain^ in germ in the pre-scientific view of the 
world of things. There can be little doubt that our original 
notion of the unity of the thing as contrasted with the 
multiplicity of its qualities has been obtained by “ introject- 
ively” ascribing to whatever groups of qualities act upon 
us as one in respect of some interest of our own, the same 
conscious unity of feeling which we know in ourselves and 
our fellows. We shall have frequent opportunities, as we 
proceed, of discovering the enormous extent to which the 
whole pre-scientific view of the world is based upon the 
interpretation of all existence in terms of our own. System- 
atic Idealism will thus gradually be found to be no more 
than the consistent and deliberate carrying through of that 
anthropomorphic interpretation of Reality which lies at the 
bottom of all man’s attempts to make his surroundings 
intelligible to himself. It will follow, if our general attitude 
towards the problem of substance is tenable, that only what 
we have already defined as an individual experience can 
truly be called a “ substance,” and that such experiences are 
“ substances,” if the word is to be retained in our philosophical 
vocabulary, to the same degree to which they are truly 
individual. And thus we should be led in the end to the 
distinction between the one infinite substance which forms 
the whole of Reality and the finite and imperfect substances 
which are its components. 

Again, we should have once more to remember that since, 
in general, we call that gproup of qualities one which acts on 
our interests as one, and our insight into those interests 
themselves is limited and confused, the boundaries assigned 
by US to the group of qualities we ascribe to a single 
substance as “ its states will be more or less arbitrary, and 
dependent upon the degree of our actual insight. It is poss- 
ible for us to group together as states of the same thing 
qualities which a profounder insight would have disjoined, 
and vice versd. And in the end, if all that is is contained 
in a single coherent self-determined system, it is clear that, 
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speaking rigorously, there will ultimately be only one 
“ substance ” — the central nature or principle of the system 
itself — of which all subordinate aspects or parts of existence 
will be the attributes. 

§ 8. The Problem of Relation . — More perplexing than 
the problem of Substance and its Qualities is the question 
to which the pre-scientific assumption that the world consists 
of a number of interrelated things gives rise. This problem 
of Relation becomes still more prominent when reflection 
upon the problem of Substance and Quality has made it 
manifest that what we call the qualities of things are one 
and all dependent upon their relations either to our per- 
ceptive organs or to other things. Put quite simply the 
problem is as follows : Things stand in a variety of relations 
to one another, and what we commonly call the qualities 
of each are dependent on (a) its modes of. relation to other 
things, (b) its relation to our percipient organism. Again, 
the various qualities of one thing stand in relation among 
themselves. To begin with, they all exhibit the relations 
of identity and difference. They all so far possess a 
common nature as to be capable of being compared in 
respect of the special ways in which they manifest that 
nature, and are thus so far identical ; again, they can be 
discriminated and distinguished, and are so far in the relation 
of difference. Further, the qualities of one thing are inter- 
connected, as we have already seen, by various special laws 
or modes of relation, which exhibit the changes in the 
behaviour of the thing corresponding to changes in the 
surrounding circumstances. 

Thus Phenomenalism, when it has banished the notion 
of a substantial unity in things, has to identify the world of 
things, as we have already seen, with qualities in relation to 
one another. But now the question arises, How are we to 
understand the conception of qualities in relation ? Can we, 
on the one hand, reduce all qualities to relations or all 
relations to qualities, or, on the other, can we form an 
intelligible idea of the way in which a single whole or 
system can be formed by the union of the two? There 
are, of course, other questions of great though relatively 
secondary importance connected with the problem of 
relation, e^., the question as to the number of ultimately 
irreducible kinds of relation, but the scope of the present 
work will permit of nothing beyond a brief discussion of 
the central difRculty. We will take the various alternatives 
in order. 
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(l) Philosophers have often been tempted to evade the 
difficulty of showing how qualities and relations together 
can make up a system by suppressing one member of the 
antithesis altogether. Thus it has been maintained, on the 
one hand, that the world of real things consists entirely of 
simple unrelated qualities, and that what we call relations^ 
between these qualities are merely our own subjective ways 
of apprehending them. On the other hand, it has been 
suggested that there may be nothing in the real world 
except relations, and that what we call qualities of various 
kinds are nothing but forms of relation. But neither of 
these views seems seriously tenable. 

For (a) reality cannot consist of mfrf relations. Every 
relation implies two or more terms which are related. 
And these terms cannot be created by the relation itself. 
In every relation the terms have some character of their own 
over and beyond the mere property of being terms in that 
relation. Thus, to take a simple example, the successive 
terms of the series of ordinal numbers express in themselves 
nothing beyond determinate position in an ordered series, 
but when they are applied to the actual arrangement of any 
content in serial order, that content is (c) not created by 
the arrangement of it in an ordered series of terms, and ( 3 ) 
is dependent for the actual order of its terms upon some 
positive character of its own. In other words, whenever 
you actually count you count something other than the 
names of the numbers you employ, and you count it in 
an order which depends on the character of the particular 
things counted.* And so generally of all relations. 
A question has been raised which presents considerable 
difficulty and cannot be discussed here, whether there are 
or are not merely external relations (t.^. relations which 
arc independent of the special qualities of their terms). 
But even if we admit that there may be such merely 
external relations, which do not depend upon the nature 
of the terms between which they subsist, it is at least clear 
that there cannot be relations without any terms, and that 
the terms are not created out of nothing by the relation 


' This u true even where we merely count a number of qualitatively 
equivalent units in order to ascertain their sum. It is their positive character of 
being qualitatively equivalent which makes it permissible in this case to take 
any one of them inditTercntly as first, any other as second, etc. Whenever you 
apply the numcncal senes to the arrangement in order of the qualitatively 
dissimilar, the nature erf your material as related to the character of youi 
special interest in it decides for you what you shall call first, second, 
tl^d, etc* 
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between them.^ Perhaps it might be rejoined that what 1 
call the terms of a certain relation, though no doubt not 
created by that particular relation, may be themselves 
analysed into other relations, and those again into others 
ad indefinitum. Thus it might be said that the term A 
of the relation A — B may no doubt have a quality of its 
own which is not created by this relation. But this quality, 
call it Aj, is found on analysis to be resoluble into the 
relation C — D, and the quality Q of C again into the 
relation E — F, and so on without end. This would not, 
however, amount to a reduction of qualities to mere relations. 
For it would give us, as the unit of our scheme of things, 
a pair of terms or qualities in relation ; and however often 
we repeated the process of analysis, we should still always 
be left with the same type of triad, two terms and a relation, 
as the result of analysis. Whatever its worth, this particular 
solution falls under our second alternative, and must be con- 
sidered in connection with it. 

( 2 ) But again, it is even more manifest that we cannot 
reduce ail reality to qualities, and dismiss the relations be- 
tween them as simply our subjective mode of apprehension. 
This line of thought is capable of being worked out in two 
slightly different ways. We might hold that what really 
exists is disconnected simple qualities, each distinct from 
all others as red is from sweet, or loud from hot, and that 
the whole network of relations by which everyday and 
scientific thought bring these “reals” into connection is a 
mere intellectual scaffolding to which nothing in the real 
world corresponds. Something like this would be the 
logical outcome of the Humian doctrine that all relations 
are “ the work of the mind,” and that reality is the residuum 
left after we have removed from our conception of the world 
everything which is of our own mental fabrication. The 
grounds upon which this doctrine was advanced by Hume 
and his followers have already been destroyed by the 
progress of Psychology and the consequent abandonment 
of the old hard-and-fast distinction between sensation and 
mental construction. It was the belief of Hume, and appar- 
ently of Kant, that what is given in “ sensation " is single 
uncompounded qualities, and that all relations between these 
psychical atoms are produced by a subsequent process 
of subjective synthesis. But the advance of Psychology, 

^ As to the possibility ot relations which are in this sense external to their 
terms, sec B« Russell, The Phihsophy of Leibnt*^ p. 130, and the articles by the 
same writer in Mind for Tanuarv «Dd July I90i« 
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by leading to the recognition that sensation itself is a 
continuous process containing a multiplicity of “ marginal " 
elements which in all sorts of ways modify the character of 
its central or “ focal ” element, has made it impossible any 
longer to maintain an absolute distinction l^tween the 
sensory and the intellectual factor in cognition. 

And apart from the illusory nature of the distinction 
on which the theory was based, it is sufficiently condemned 
for Metaphysics by its own inherent absurdity. For the 
fundamental presupposition of Metaphysics, as of all serious 
science, is that Reality is a coherent system. But, according 
to the view which regards relations as pure “ fictions of 
the mind,’’ just that element in our thought which gives 
it its systematic character is an unwarranted addition of 
our own to the real. Order and system are in fact, on this 
view, mere illusion. And, as has often been pointed out 
by the critics of Hume, it is quite inconceivable how, in 
a world where nothing but disconnected simple qualities 
exist, the illusion should ever have arisen. If even our 
own inner life is simply incoherent, it is quite impossible to 
see how we can ever have come, even by a fiction, to read 
system into the world of fact. 

A more plausible attempt to reduce all relations to 
qualities proceeds on the following lines Relations, it is 
said, are of subjective manufacture, but they are, for all 
that, not mere fictions. For every relation between two 
terms, say A and B, is based upon the presence in A and 
B of certain qualities, which are called the fundamenta 
relationis or basis of the relation. These qualities may be 
the same in both the terms, in which case the relation is 
called symmetrical ; such a case is that, e^., of the equality 
of A and B, a relation having for its fundamenium the fact 
that A and B have both the same magnitude. Here the 
real fact is taken to be that A has this magnitude, and 
again that B has it. The subjective addition to the facts is 
thought to come in in the voluntary comparison of A and 
B in respect of this property and the consequent assertion 
of their equality. Or the qualities which are the foundation 
of the relation may be different in each of the terms, in 
which case the relation is technically called asymmetrical. 
Examples of such asymmetrical relations are, A 

greater than B, B less than A, or again, A father to B, B 
son to A. Here the actual facts would be taken to be A 
possessed of magnitude x, B of magnitude x—y^ A quali- 
fied by the circumstance of begetting B, B by the drcum- 
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stance of being begotten by A. The subjective addition 
would come in, as before, when we brought A and B under 
one point of view by comparing them in respect of these 
properties. 

The inherent difficulties of the reduction of relations to 
qualities are, however, only thinly disguised in this version 
of the doctrine. To argue that the establishment of 
judgments of relation presupposes subjective comparison 
of the related terms from a more or less arbitrarily chosen 
point of view, is metaphysically irrelevant. The whole 
question is as to whether the result of the process is to make 
things more intelligible as a systematic whole ; if it is, the 
subjectivity of the process is no ground for discrediting the 
result as truth about the real. If it is not, the philosophers 
who insist on the subjectivity of relations should explain 
how we can coherently think of a systematic whole of reality 
in terms of quality apart from relation. This they have 
never been able to do, and that for obvious reasons. It is 
manifestly impossible to give any intelligible account of the 
qualities which we recognise as fundamenta of relations with- 
out introducing previous relations. Thus the possession of 
the common magnitude x may be assigned as the founda- 
tion of the relation of equality between A and B ; but when 
we ask what is meant by predicating of A and B possession 
of the magnitude jr, we find that we are thrown back upon 
a relation between A, B, and some third term S, which we 
take as our unit of measurement. A and B are both of 
magnitude x because each contains S, let us say, x times 
exactly. So again the fact “ A begetter of B ” was assigned 
as the fundamentum of the asymmetrical relation of paternity 
between A and B, and the same fact under another name 
as the fundamentum of the asymmetrical relation of filiation 
between B and A. 

But now what is meant by saying that the same fact 
qualifies A and B in different ways? Any answer to this 
question plunges us back at once into a perfect network of 
relations. For first, that a fact x may be known to qualify A 
and B differently, A and B must themselves be discriminated, 
ije. they must be compared and found different, and without 
relation difference is unmeaning. For ultimately two terms 
are different only when they also possess a common character 
which admits of their comparison with reference to a common 
standard. Thus only things which are like can be different, 
and the problem of the relation of their likeness to their 
difference is inevitably forced upon us by the very existence 
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of the difference. And similarly, the common fact x 
qualifies either term in a definite way, which can be 
discriminated from the ways in which other facts qualify 
the same term, and this discrimination leads in precisely 
the same manner to the assertion of various relations among 
the different qualities of A and again of 

It is not difficult to see the common source of the diffi- 
culties which beset both the attempt to reduce all reality to 
qualities, and the attempt ,to identify it with mere relations. 
In actual experience our world always comes to us as at once 
many and one, never as merely single nor as merely discrete. 
If you pay exclusive regard to the aspect of unity and 
interconnection, you will naturally be tempted to dwell on 
the relations between your elements to the exclusion of the 
various elements themselves ; if you think solely of the 
aspect of variety, it is equally natural to treat the elements 
as real and their relations as fictions. But in either case 
you arbitrarily concentrate your attention on a single aspect 
of the experienced fact taken in isolation from the other, 
and are thus led to results which are bound to collide with 
the whole facts. A true view, if possible at all, can only be 
got by impartial adherence to the whole of the facts. 

I 9. We are thus brought to the second of our alter- 
natives. Can we conceive of Reality as qualities in relation 
or qualities and their relations ? This is really, in a some- 
what more developed form, the same problem as that 
suggested by the definition of a thing as the “ law of its 
states.” We are now to take the qualities as fixed terms 
with a character of their own which stand in or support 
further relations, and we have to ask if the view of the 
world thus formulated is entirely intelligible. And it 
speedily becomes clear that such a view is confronted by 
a formidable difficulty. For suppose that A and B arc two 
qualities which stand in any relation C. (For simplicity’s 
sake we might suppose this relation C to be, that of 
being discriminated, and we might take as instances of A 
and B, say, two definitely discriminated shades of the same 
colour.) Then A and B, standing in the relation C, are 
not identical with A and B as they would be apart from 
this relation. (A, for instance, as qualified by contra- 
distinction from B, is not the same thing as mere A 
not in any way affected by B, a fact which is frequently 

* See the e)abor»te discussion of the lelational scheme implied in any 
assertion of difference in Koyce, World and ike Individual, Second 

Series, lect. 2. 
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brought home to us with startling force by the effects of 
contrast) At the same time the rdation C cannot create its 
own terms ; A, which is qualified in some special way by its 
standing to B in the relation C, may also exist out of this 
relation, and the mere fact of our recognising it as A shows 
that both in the relation C and outside it, it has a recognis- 
able identical character, {E^., A as discriminated from B 
is not precisely the same thing as A before discrimination, 
but the difference of A from B has not been created by the 
act of discrimination ; it must previously have been different 
in order to be discriminated.) 

Thus we seem forced to split up the quality A, which we 
took as one of the terms of our relation, into two aspects, 
A (Aj) the quality as it was before the establishment of the 
relation, and A (A^ the quality as it is after the establish- 
ment of the relation. And the two aspects thus discovered 
in what we took for the single quality A must again be 
somehow in relation to one another. Hence within A (Aj) 
and A (Aj) itself the same process will be repeated, and 
what we began by regarding as the fixed terms of the rela- 
tion will turn out to be themselves systems of qualities in 
relation, and this process will have no limit The classi- 
fication of the contents of experience into fixed terms with 
relations between them, it is contended, is no solution of 
the problem how the experienced world can be both one 
and many but a mere restatement of it “ We have to 
take reality as many and to take it as one, and to avoid 
contradiction. ... And we succeed, but succeed merely by 
shutting the eye which if left open would condemn us.” 
Hence the conclusion is drawn that “ a relational way of 
thought . . . must give appearance and not truth. It is a 
makeshift, a device, a mere practical compromise, most 
necessary but in the end most indefensible." * 

§ lO. The foregoing reasoning, which has been condensed 
from the fuller exposition in Mr. F. H. Bradley’s Appearance 
and Reality, demands most careful examination, as the 
consequence to which it leads is of supreme importance 
for our whole metaphysical view of the nature of ultimate 
Reality. If the conclusion of Mr. Bradley is sound, it is 
clear that our discursive thought with its scheme of pre- 
dication, which is from first to last relational, can never give 
us adequate insight into the nature of the union of the one 
and the many. We shall then have to conclude that it is 

* Bradl^, App4anMie amd XtaJtty, chap. J. Compare alan chap. 1 5 , " TiMUghi 
mnd Reaiitya” 
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not in thought about Reality, but in some mode of experi- 
ence, if such there is, which enables us to transcend the 
separation of subject from predicate, and is therefore supra- 
relational, that we come nearest to experiencing the real as 
it really is. We should thus be more or less in sympathy 
with the traditional Mysticism which has always made the 
transcending of the distinction of subject from predicate 
the keynote of its special way of experiencing the Divine. 
On the other hand, if the relational scheme of ordinary 
knowledge could be defended as a self-consistent way of 
regarding the facts, we should have the advantage of being 
able to construe the absolute Experience in terms of our 
own intellectual life much more completely than Mysticism 
allows. 

How, then, might the interpretation of the world as a 
system of qualities in relation be defended against Mr. 
Bradley’s powerful formulation of the mystic’s objection, 
and what is the worth of the defence? Two possible lines 
of argument suggest themselves as sufficiently plausible to 
call for examination, (i) The edge of the objection would 
be turned, as far as it rests upon the unsatisfactoriness 
of the idefinite regress, if we could regard all relations as 
“ external,” that is, as making no difference in the qualities 
they relate. Now, some relations, it has been asserted, are 
merely external, relations of position and again of seitse 
in the geometrical meaning of the word (like the difference 
between a right-hand and a left-hand glove). Why, then, 
may this not ultimately be the case with all relations ? But 
if all relations are external, we can no longer argue that 
the related terms must contain a further relation between 
themselves as the basis and themselves as the result of the 
first relation, and so the whole anti-relational case falls to 
the ground. 

Such a view seems, however, tosufferfrom fatal deficiencies. 
For (a) it is at least hard to see how any relation can be 
ultimately external to its terms. For you cannot hold two 
terms in a relation of any sort without discriminating them ; 
until they are at least discriminated as two they cannot be 
terms with a relation between them. Thus discrimination, 
and therefore the relation of distinction, is fundamental in 
all relation. But where we can distinguish there must 
already be in the discriminated terms some difference to 
afford a basis for discrimination. Only what is already 
different can be distinguished. And with this admission the 
door is once more opened for the indefinite regress. 
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(^) And even if this were not so, it seems unthinkable 
that all relations should be in the end external to their terms. 
If no relation in the end makes any difference to its terms, 
and thus has no foundation in their nature, it becomes a 
standing miracle how or why the terms should enter into 
relations to which they are all the time absolutely indifferent. 
The logical consequence of such a view would surely be the 
dismissal of all relations as pure illusion, and the reduction 
of real existence to a chaos of disconnected reals which we 
by some inexplicable intellectual perversity persist in taking 
for a system. The now universally recognised failure of 
Herbart’s attempt to work out a theory of Realism on these 
lines seems ominous for the success of any future doctrine 
of the same kind. 

(2) Much more subtle is the line of thought suggested 
by Professor Royce in the Supplementary Essay appended to 
his book. The World and the Individual, First Series. Professor 
Royce admits the indefinite regress as an inevitable con- 
sequence of the reduction of the world to terms in relation, 
but denies that it afifects the soundness of the reduction. 
On the contrary, he regards it rather as a proof of the 
positive correctness of the interpretation of existence which 
gives rise to it. His argument, which is based upon the 
modern doctrine of infinite series, may be briefly summarised 
as follows : — It is a recognised characteristic of an infinite 
series (and of no others) that it can be adequately “ repre- 
sented ” by a part of itself. That is to say, if you take any 
infinite series you please, you can always construct a second 
series such that it consists of a selection, and only of a 
selection, from the terms of the first series, and that every 
term is derived from and answers to the corresponding 
term of the first series according to a definite law. And 
this second series, as it is easy to prove, is itself infinite, 
and therefore capable of being itself represented adequately 
in a third series derived from it in the same manner as 
it was derived from the first, and so on indefinitely. 

For instance, let the first series be the infinite series of 
the natural integers i, 2, 3, 4, , . . then if, e^., we construct 
a second series, i*, 2*, 3* ... of the second powers of these 
integers, the terms of this second series are derived by a 
definite law from those of the first to which they correspond, 
and again they constitute a selection out of the terms of the 
first series. Every one of them is a term of the first series, but 
there are abo terms of the first series which are not repeated 
in the second. Again, if we make a third series from the 
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second in the same way as the second was made from the 
first, by taking the terms (i®)*, (2*)*, (3®)*, and so on, the 
terms of this third series fulfil the same conditions; they 
correspond according to a fixed law with the terms of the 
second, and are also themselves a selection from those 
terms. And thus we may go on without end to construct 
successive infinite series each of which “ adequately repre- 
sents ” the preceding one. And we are led into this inde- 
finite regress by the very attempt to carry out consistently 
a single definite principle of correspondence between our 
original infinite series and its first derivative. In construct- 
ing the first derived series in our illustration i®, 2®, 3* . . . 
we necessarily also construct the series (i®)*, (2*)*, (3®)®, . . . 
and the other successive derivatives. Therefore Prof. Royce 
claims that any consistent attempt to make an orderly 
arrangement of the terms of an infinite whole must lead to 
the indefinite repetition of itself. Hence that each term 
of every relation on analysis turns out itself to consist of 
terms in relation, is no valid objection to the soundness of 
our principle of interpretation, but a necessary consequence 
of the infinity of Reality.® Any consistent attempt to 
exhibit an infinite whole as an orderly system of terms 
must lead to the indefinite regress. 

Now it strikes one at once that Professor Royce’s conclu- 
sion is in danger of proving too much. You certainly do not 
show a method of dealing with facts to be sound by show- 
ing that it leads to the indefinite regress. It is a common 
experience that the liar who tells his first lie must tell a 
second to back it, and a third to support the second, and 
so on indefinitely. And you cannot put a quart of liquor 
into a pint pot without first putting half the quart into 
half the space, and so forth ad indefinttum. Yet these 
considerations do not prove that lying or putting quarts of 
liquor into pint pots is a consistent way of dealing with 
reality. A purpose may lead in execution to the indefinite 
regress because it is self-contradictory and therefore self- 
defeating, as these familiar illustrations suggest. And this 
raises the question whether the purpose to arrange an 
infinite whole in an ordered system of terms may not lead 
to the indefinite regress for the same reason, namely, that 
the treatment of a true whole as a sequence of terms is in- 
compatible with its real nature. It is at least worth while to 

* The reader who desires further knowledge of the researches in the theory of 
Numbers upon which Prof. Royce’s doctrine is based, may profitably consult Dede- 
kind, Was siwi und was sclUn die Zahlen^ and Couturat, iJ Tnfinj Afatk^aiique 
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ask whether Professor Royce’s own treatment of the subject 
does not contain indications that this is actually the case.^ 

To begin with, we may note one point of some import- 
ance in reference to which Prof. Royce’s language is at least 
ambiguous. He speaks of the indefinite succession of infinite 
series which arise from the single purpose of “ representing ” 
the series of natural integers adequately by a selection out 
of itself as if they could be actually constructed in pursu- 
ance of this purpose. But this is clearly not the case. All 
that you can actually do is to construct the various series 
implicitly by giving a rule for their formation. The actual 
construction of the series would be a typical instance of a 
self-defeating and therefore internally contradictory purpose, 
inasmuch as it would involve the actual completion of an 
unending process. Hence we seem forced to make a dis- 
tinction which Prof. Royce has perhaps unduly neglected. 
If your purpose of ordering the number series on a definite 
plan means no more than the formulation of a rule for 
obtaining any required number of terms of the successive 
series, it can be executed, but does not involve the indefinite 
regress ; if it means the actual completion of the process of 
formation of the series, it does involve the indefinite regress, 
but is therefore self-contradictory and cannot be realised 
in act Similarly, we may say of the scheme of qualities in 
relation, that if it is taken for no more than a rule for the 
systematic arrangement and organisation of a finite material, 
it does not involve the completion of an infinite process, and 
is both workable and useful ; but if presented as an account 
of the way in which a completed all-embracing and perfectly 
harmonious experience of the whole of Reality is internally 
organised, it involves the completion of the infinite process, 
and is therefore self-contradictory and finally inadequate.* 

^ Profesior Royce’i own iHustration of the map of England executed upon • 
portion of the surface of the country is really a typical instance of a self* 
contradictory purpose. He argues that such a map, to m theoretically perfect, 
must contain a reduced ^csimile of itself as part of the country mappM, and 
this again another, and so on indefinitely. But the whole force of the reason- 
ing depends on overlooking the distinction between the surface of England as 
it IS before the map is mad^ and the surface of England as altered by the pre- 
sence of the map. Prof. Royce assumes that ^ou set out to represent in the map 
a state of things which can in fact have no existence until after the map is made. 
The previous existence of the map at a certain spot is fiilsely taken to be one 
of the conditions to which the map-maker is to conform in executing it. 
Every one of the supposed ** map^ within the map” will thus involve 
distortion and misrepresentation of the distnct it proposes to map. It is 
as if Hamlet had chosen '‘Hamlet” as the subject of the “play within the 
play.” The professor’s illustration thus does less than justice to his theory. 

^ The funoamental defect in Professor Royce’s reasoning seems to me to lie 
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This reflection may serve to lead up to another which 
seems to take us into the heart of the matter. The re- 
searches upon which Prof. Royce's defence of the relational 
scheme is based were in the first instance investigations into 
the significance of the number-series. As such they start 
with the conception of a system which is a whole of parts 
external to one another ^ as the object of inquiry. Con- 
sequently, while such investigations are of the highest 
philosophical importance as bringing out the implications 
of this concept, they are only valid as an analysis of ulti- 
mate Reality, provided that the concept of whole and part 
is an adequate expression of the way in which the whole 
Reality is present in its constituents and they in it. But if, 
as we ourselves urged in a previous chapter, the conception 
of a whole of parts is entirely inadequate to express the 
intimate union between the absolute experience and finite 
experiences,* the proof that the indefinite process is logic- 
ally implied in the relation of whole and part does not show 
it to belong to the structure of ultimate Reality. Rather, 
we should be inclined to urge, the fact that the relational 
scheme leads to the indefinite process proves that the 
conception of whole and part upon which it is based does 
not truly represent the mode of union between a completed 
experience and its components. And therefore the attempt 
to interpret this union in terms of the number-series cannot 
stand the test of criticism. 

At the same time. Professor Royce*s argument in any 
case throws considerable light upon the problem of relation. 
For it shows why the attempt to construct the world as a 
system of qualities in relation leads to the indefinite regress. 
For a complete experience embodying at one stroke the whole 
of existence, such a construction would, as we have seen, 
because essentially incomplete, be impossible. But when we 
try to piece together the data of our fragmentary experience 
into a connected whole, we inevitably have to start with 
more or less isolated facts as fixed terms and weld them 

in the tacit transition from the notion of an infinite series to that of an infinite 
completed sum. Thus he speaks of the series of prime numbers as a “ whole'* 
bemg present at once to the mind of God. But are the prime numbers, or any 
other infinite senes, an actual sum at all ? They are surely not proved to be so 
by the existence of general truths about any pnme number. 

' See, e,g,^ Dedekind, op, cii,^ § 3 : “ It frequently happens that different 
things a, r . . . are apprehended upon whatsoever occasion under a common 
point of view, mentally put together, and it is then said that they form a system ; 
the things c , , , are named the elements of the system ** ; and § 3 (definitions 

of whole and part), 

* Antey Bk. 11. chap. 2 , § 5 . 
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together by a relation. In doing so we unavoidably put 
ourselves at the point of view from which the numerical series 
arises ; we unavoidably treat existence as if xX. were a whole 
of mutually external parts. And so the indefinite regress 
involved in the nature of the number-system inevitably 
parades the whole of our discursive and relational thinking 
about existence. But its presence is due to the inadequacy 
of the conception of Reality with which discursive thought 
has to work. 

On the whole, then, it seems that Prof. Royce's investi- 
gations only make it more apparent than before that the 
relational scheme which discursive thought uses does not 
adequately express the true nature of the real, and that 
the mystics of all ages have been so far justified in their 
contention that the form of our experience which presents 
the truest analogy to the experience of the Absolute must 
be supra-relational, or, in other words, that the most real 
type of finite experience must be one which transcends 
the distinction of subject and predicate. To admit this is, 
however, not to admit that we are altogether ignorant how 
the one and the many are united in Reality. For there 
are many other types of human experience besides that 
which is dominated by the discursive and relational intellect. 

In immediate simple feeling we have obviously a type 
of conscious experience in which distinction and relation 
have as yet not emerged. And I have tried in Bk. I. chap. 2 
to show how in the direct intuition of an .esthetic whole 
by trained artistic perception we have at a higher level an 
experience which contains the results of an elaborate process 
of distinction and relation, but contains them in a way 
which transcends the relational form and reverts in its 
directness to the unity of immediate feeling. While again 
we have in the personal love which is one with mutual 
insight a form of experience that, if translated into the 
language of the intellect, would require for its description 
a whole world of relations and predicates, and is yet, 
as experienced, an intimate unity no relational scheme can 
more than faintly adumbrate. And it is worthy of con- 
sideration that religious emotion in all ages has borrowed 
from these forms of experience its favourite expressions for 
the highest modes of communion between the finite and 
the infinite, the “ beatific vision,” the “ love of God," etc 

It seems indeed as if the function of the mere intellect 
were always that of a necessary and valuable intermediary 
between a lower and a higher level of immediate appre- 
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hension. It breaks up, by the relations and distinctions it 
introduces, the original union of the what and the that of 
simple feeling, and proceeds to make the what, which it 
deals with in its isolation, ever more and more complex. 
But the ultimate issue of the process is only reached and 
its ultimate aim only satisfied so far as it conducts us at 
a higher stage of mental development to the direct intuition 
of a richer and more comprehensive whole in the immediate 
unity of its that and its what. The besetting philosophical 
sin of the mere mystic is not so much his refusal to accept 
the work of the mere intellect as the highest and truest 
type of human experience, as his tendency to satisfy his 
demand for the fuller union of the what with the that by 
reverting to the lower forms of immediacy upon which 
intellectual reflection has not done its work, instead of 
pressing on to the higher in which the effect of that work 
is preserved though its form is transcended. 

These reflections may serve to obviate the objection 
that to reject the relational scheme when it is offered as 
the ultimate truth is to deny the value and significance of 
the scientific work we accomplish by means of it. Though 
the scheme of relations cannot adequately express the 
mode of union between the finite and the infinite, there 
is no fresh addition to the system of relations into which 
scientific analysis translates the real world of experience 
that does not increase our knowledge of what the real world 
must contain, though it may fail to explain how it contains 
it. And, in conclusion, let it be remembered that it is true 
not only of the religious mystic’s special experience of union 
with deity, but of all direct experience, that the relational 
scheme is quite inadequate to explain how it holds its double 
aspects, its unity and its multiplicity, its that and its what, in 
complete interpenetration. For no living experience is a mere 
whole of parts, and none, therefore, can be fully represented 
by a scheme based upon the concept of whole and part^ 

^ It is no answer to this view to orge that as soon as the intellect undertakes 
to reflect upon and describe Reality it unavoidably does so in relational terms. 
For It 15 our contention that tne same intellect which uses these relational 
methods sees why they are inadequate, and to some extent at least how they 
are ultimately merged in a nigher type of expcnence. Thus the systematic use 
of the intellect in Metaphysics itself leads to the conviction that the mere intellect 
is not the whole of Reality. Or, in still more paradoxical language, the highest 
truth for the mere intellect is the thought of Reality as an ordered system. But 
all such order is based in the end on the number -senes with its category of whole 
and part, and cannot, therefore, be a perfectly adequate representation of a supra- 
relational Reality. Hence Truth, from its own nature, can never be quite the 
same thing m Reahty. 
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Consult further : — F. H. Bradley, Appearance and Reality^ 
chaps. 1-3, 15, 27; L T. Hobhouse, Theory of Knowledge, 
pp. 172-181 (Qualities and Relations), 540-557 (Substance); 
H. Lotze, Metaphysic, bk. i. chap, i (The Being of Things), 
chap. 2 (The Quality of Things), chap. 3 (The Real and 
Reality); J. Royce, The World and the Individual, First 
Series, Supplementary Essay ; B. Russell, “ The Concept 
of Order” {Mind, January 1901), and article on “Position 
in Space and Time” {Mind, July 1901); G. F. Stout, 
“ Alleged Self-contradictions in the Concept of Relation " 
{Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society Series, vol. ii. 
pp. 1-14, with the accompanying discussion, pp. 15-24). 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE TO CHAPTER IV. 

Dr. StouTs Reply to Mr. Bradley’s Criticism 
OF THE Concept of Relation. 

Since the preceding chapter was written, I have had 
the opportunity of studying Dr. Stout’s paper in the current 
volume of Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society. I have 
not thought it necessary to make any alterations in the text 
of Chapter 4, in consequence of Dr. Stout’s criticism, but I 
may |>erhaps be permitted to add the following remarks, 
which must not be regarded as a systematic appreciation or 
examination of Dr. Stout’s views. The latter, as he himself 
pleads, cannot indeed be finally judged until he has worked 
out the theory of Predication for which his present paper 
merely prepares the way. 

I. Dr. Stout begins by admitting what to my own mind 
is the essence of the anti-relational argument. “ No relation 
or system of relations can ever constitute a self-subsistent 
and self-contained Reality. The all-inclusive universe can- 
not ultimately consist in ( ? of) a collection of interrelated 
terms ” {op. cit., p. 2). This being once conceded, I should 
have thought it an inevitable consequence that a “ collection 
of interrelated terms” cannot give us the final truth about 
the nature of anything. For the whole idealist contention, 
as I understand it and have tried to sustain it in the present 
work, is that the structure of the whole is so repeated in any 
and every one of its members that what is not the truth 
about the whole is never the ultimate truth about anything. 
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precisely because there is ultimately nothing apart from the 
whole, and the whole again is nothing apart from its 
members. So much, I had thought, we have all learned 
from Hegel, and therefore Dr. Stoul^s dilemma that any 
proposition asserting relation (p. 5) must be false, unless 
the relational scheme, so long as it is not affirmed of the 
ultimate whole itself, gives us truth, does not seem to me 
to possess any real cogency. With Mr. Bradley himself, as 
quoted by Dr. Stout, I should urge that if the relational 
scheme is not itself internally discrepant, there remains no 
valid ground for disputing its applicability to the whole. 

2. Dr. Stout’s introduction into a “relational unity” of 
the third term , — relatedness does not seem to me to remove 
the difficulties inherent in our problem. And the illustration 
by which he supports it appears to be unsound. He argues 
that when my hat is on my head this state of things implies 

(1) the two related terms, the hat and the head, (2) a relation 
of on and under, (3) the fact that the terms stand in this 
relation — their relatedness. For (i) and (2) by themselves 
would be compatible with my hat being on the peg and my 
head bare. But surely there is here a confusion between 
the relation of above and below, and the very different 
relation of on and under. The latter relation includes, as 
the former does not, immediate contact as part of its mean- 
ing. If there are (i) a hat and a head, and (2) the relation 
on and under — in this sense — ^between the two, there is surely 
no need of a third factor to complete the concrete actuality 
of “hat on head.” If the hat is not actually on the head, 
then (2), the supposed relation, is not there at all. And if 

(2) is there the whole fact is already there. In a word. 
Dr. Stout seems to me to count in the concrete fact of 
“ thing exhibiting related aspects ” as a third constituent in 
itself, precisely as popular Logic sometimes counts in the 
actual judgment, under the name of Copula, as one factor 
of itself.^ 

Then to Dr. Stout’s use of his distinction between the 
relation and the fact of relatedness, I think it may be replied 
that it leaves us precisely where we were before. The hat 
is qualified by being on the head, the head by being in or 

^ Or does Dr. Stout merely mean that there may he a hat and a head, and 
also a relation of on and under between the hat and the and yet my 
hat not be on my head ? If this is his meaning, I reply we have not really got 
the relation and its terms ; if the hat is not on the head, hat and head are not 
terms in the relation at all. I do not see why, on his own principles, Dr. Stout 
should not add a fourth factor to his analysis, lumely, qualihediMJi, or the fact 
that the Qualities are there* and so on inde^nitelv. 
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under the hat, and hat and head together by the relation of 
OH and under between them. But how these various aspects 
of the fact are to be combined in a single consistent view we 
are no nearer knowing. 

3. The endless regress. I think it will be seen from the 
preceding chapter that in my own view a genuine endless 
regress is evidence of the falsity of the conception which 
gives rise to it, and that 1 hold this on the ground that the 
endless regress always presupposes the self-contradictory 
purpose to sum an admittedly infinite series. Hence I could 
not concur, so far as I can see at present, in Dr. Stout’s 
distinction between the endless regress which does and that 
which does not involve self-contradiction. As to his illustra- 
tion of endless regress of the second kind, the infinite divisi- 
bility of space (p. ii), I should have thought that there is 
no actual endless regress in question until you substitute for 
infinite divisibility infinite actual subdivision, and that when 
you make this substitution it commits you at once to the self- 
contradictory completion of an unending task. (Cf. what was 
said above, § 10, with reference to infinite numerical series.) 

4. Dr. Stout goes on to deny that there is any endless 
regress, self-contradictory or not, involved in the relational 
scheme. According to him, what connects the relation with 
its terms is not another relation (which would of course give 
rise to an endless regress), but their relatedness, which is 
“ a common adjective both of the relation and the terms " 
(p. 11). I have already explained why this solution appears 
to me merely to repeat the problem. The relatedness, so 
far as I can see, is a name for the concrete fact with its 
double aspect of quality and relation, and I cannot under- 
stand how mere insistence upon the concrete unity of the 
fact makes the conjunction of its aspects more intelligible. 

5. Dr. Stout further supports his contention by a theory 
of the nature of continuous connection which I have per- 
haps failed to understand. Replying in anticipation to the 
possible objection of an opponent, that if the “ related ness ” 
connects the terms with their relation there must be a second 
link to connect the term with its relatedness, he says “ there 
is no intermediate link and there is need for none. For the 
tibnnection is continuous, and has its ground in that ultimate 
continuity which is presupposed by all relational unity" 
(p. 12, cf. pp. 2-4). And, as he has previously told us, "so 
far as there is continuous connection there is nothing between 
[*>. between the connected terms], and there is therefore no 
relation." 
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Now there seems to me to be a contradiction latent 
here. Continuous connection, of course, implies distinct but 
connected terms which form a series. Where there arc no 
such distinct terms there is nothing to connect. Now it is, 
as I understand it, part of the very nature of a continuous 
series that any two terms of the series have always a 
number of possible intermediate terms between them. And 
therefore, in a continuous series, there are no immediately 
adjacent terms. Dr. Stout’s own Illustration brings this out— 
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In a diagram like the accompanying b and /3 are, he 
argues, “ mediately conjoined,” but a and a are “ immediately 
co-adjacent.” Surely Dr. Stout forgets here that what 
can be intelligibly called “ co-adjacent ” arc not lines but 
points or positions on the lines. And between any 
point in a and any point in a there are a plurality of 
intermediate positions, except for the special case of the 
extreme left point of a and the extreme right point of a. 
These, of course, coalesce in the single point M, and there is 
therefore no connection, mediate or immediate, left in this 
case.' The illustration, I think, may serve to reveal a serious 
discrepancy in Dr. Stout’s theory. He secs that relations 
presuppose a unity which is supra^relational, and which he 
calls “continuous,” on the ground of its supra-relational 
character. At the same time, to save the relational scheme 
from condemnation as leading to the endless regress, he has 
to turn this supra-relational unity itself into a sort of rela- 
tion by calling it an immediate connection between adjacent 
terms, and thus ascribing to it the fundamental character 
of a discontinuous series. And I cannot help regarding 
this procedure as unconscious evidence to the truth of the 
principle, that what is not the truth about the whole of 
Reality is not ultimately the truth about any reality. 

^ If you consider the lifus a and a, as Dr. Stout prefers to do, I should have 
ihought two views possible, (a) There are not two lines at all, but one, the 
“junction” at M l>cing merely ideal. Then there remains nothing to connect 
and there is no relaUon of “ immediate connection ” Or (^), the junction may be 
taken as real, and then you have a perfectly ordinary case of relation, the terms 
being the terminated lines a and a, and the relation being one of contact at M. 
On every ground (a) seems to me the right view, but it is incompatible with the 
reduction of continuity to “immediate connection.” Thus the source of the 
difficulty 1$ that (1) immediate connection can only hold between the immediate!) 
successive terms of a discontinuous senes, and yet (a) cannot hold between theiv 
precisely because they are discontinuous. 
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THE WORLD OF THINGS-^2) CHANGE AND 
CAUSALITY 


I 1. The conception of things as interacting leads to the two problcins ol 
Change and Causality. The paradoxical characici of change due to the 
fiact that only what is permanent can change. | 2. Change is succession 
within an identity ; this identity, Like that of Substance, must be teleological, 
ue. must be an identity of plan or end pervading the process of change. 
I 3. Thus all change falls under the logicid category of Ground and Conse- 
quence, which becomes m its application to succession in time the Principle 
of Sufficient Reason. | 4. Causality, Cause — in the modern popular and 
sdentihc sense — means the ground of a change when taken to be completely 
contained in preceding changes. That every change has its complete ground 
in preceding changes is neither an axiom nor an empincally ascertained 
truth, but a postulate suggested by our practical needs. J 5. In the last 
resort the postulate cannot be true ; the dependence between events cannot 
be one-sided. The real justification for our use of the postulate is its 
practical success. | 6, Origin of the conception of Cause anthropomorphic. 
I 7. Pussies about Causation (i) Continuity, Causauon must oe continu- 
ous, and yet m a continuous process there can be no distinction of cause 
from effect. Cause must be and yet cannot be prior in time to effect. 
§ 8. (2) The tndtfiniit regress in causation I9. (3) Plurality of Causes, 
Plurality of Causes is ultimately a logical contradiction, but in any form in 
which the causal postulate is of practical use it must recognise plurality. 
§ 10. The *'neces5i^” of the causal reUUon psychological and subjective. 
I II. Immanent and Transeunt Causality : Consistent Pluralism must deny 
transeunt Causation ; bat cannot do so successfully. § 12. Both transeunt 
and immanent Causality are ultimately appearance. 

I I. The fourth of the features which characterise the 
pre-scientific view of the world we found to be the belief that 
things act and are acted upon by one another. The pro- 
blems to which this belief gives rise are so vast, and have 
been historically of such significance for Metaphysics, that 
they will require a separate chapter for their discussion. 
In the conception of the interaction of things as it exists 
for the narve pre-scientific mind, we may distinguish at least 
two aspects. There is (r) the belief that things change^ that 
within the unity of the one thing there is a succession of 
different states ; and ( 2 ) the belief that the changes of state of 
various things are so inter-connected that the changes in one 
thing serve as occasions for definite changes in other things, 

IM 
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We thus have to discuss, first, the general notion of change as 
an inseparable aspect of the being of things, and next the 
concept of systematic inter-connection between the changes 
of state of different things. 

(a) Change. The problem presented by the apparently 
unceasing mutability of existence is one of the earliest as 
well as one of the most persistent in the whole range of 
Philosophy. In itself it might seem that the successive 
presentation in time of various states is neither more nor 
less noteworthy a feature of the world of experience than 
the simultaneous presentation of a like variety, but the 
problem of mutability has always appealed with special 
force to the human imagination from its intimate connection 
with our personal hopes and fears, ambitions and disappoint- 
ments. Tempora mutantur, nos et mutamur in illis ; there 
is the secret of the persistence with which our philosophic 
thought has from the first revolved round this special pro- 
blem. There, too, we may find a pregnant hint of the central 
paradox implied in all mutability — namely, that only the 
identical and permanent can change. It is because the self 
which changes with the flux of time and circumstance is 
still in some measure the same old self that we feel its 
changes to be so replete with matter for exultation and 
despair. Were we completely new-made with each suc- 
cessive change in our self, there would no longer be ground 
for joy in transition to the better or grief at alteration for 
the worse. 

The thought that only what is permanent can change 
has affected Philosophy in different ways at different periods 
of its histoiy. At the very dawn of Greek Philosophy it 
was the guiding principle of the Ionian physicists who 
sought to comprehend the apparent variety of successive 
phenomena as the transformations of a single bodily reality. 
As the difficulties inherent in such a materialistic Monism 
became more apparent, the felt necessity of ascribing unity 
of some kind to existence led Parmenides and his Eleatic 
successors to the extreme view that change, being impossible 
in a permanent homogeneous bodily reality, must be a mere 
illusion of our deceptive senses. While yet again the later 
Ionian physicists, and their Sicilian counterpart Empedocles, 
sought to reconcile the apparent mutability of things with 
the criticism of Parmenides by the theory that what appears 
to the senses as qualitative change is in reality the mere 
regrouping in space of qualitatively unalterable " elements ” 
or “ atoms ” — rt /uyinruK 
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At a more developed stage of Hellenic thought, the 
necessity of taking some account of the mutability as well 
as of the permanence of existence impelled Plato to draw 
the momentous distinction between two worlds or orders of 
being — the real, with its eternal unvarying self-identity, and 
the merely apparent, where all is change, confusion, and 
instability. In spite of Plato’s manifest failure to make it 
intelligible how these two orders, the eternal and the 
temporal, are ultimately connected, this distinction in one 
form or another has continued ever since to haunt all 
subsequent metaphysical construction. Even our modem 
scientific Materialism, with its loudly avowed scorn for all 
merely metaphysical questions, shows by its constant en- 
deavour to reduce all material existence to a succession of 
changes in a homogeneous medium, both the persistence 
with which the intellect demands a permanent background 
for change, and the difficulty of finding logical satisfaction 
for the demand. 

Yet there have not been wanting attempts to get rid of 
the paradox by denying its truth. As the Eleatics sought 
to escape it by reducing change itself to a baseless illusion, 
so sotoe a.t.\eaat ol the Alscvples of Vletacleitus seem to have 
cva^eA ’\t hy 'cefwshv^ to admit aoy peTmaueot \deot\ty m 
the changeable, and they have not been entirely without 
imitators in the modem world. Incessant change without 
underlying unity has had its defenders in the history of 
Metaphysics, though they have not been numerous, and 
we must therefore briefly consider what can be urged for 
and against such a concept Apart from the general diffi- 
culty of seeing how what changes can at the same time be 
permanently identical with itself, the only special argument 
in favour of the doctrine that only incessant change is real 
seems to be the appeal to direct experience. In any actual 
experience, it is contended, however contracted its limits, we 
are always presented with the fact of change and transition ; 
we never apprehend an absolutely unchanging content. Even 
where the object before us exhibits no succession, self-ex- 
amination will always detect at least alternating tension and 
relaxation of attention with the accompanying fluctuations 
of bodily sensation. 

Now there can, of course, be no gainsaying these facts of 
experience, but the conclusion based on them evidently goes 
much further than the premisses warrant I f experience never 
gives us mere persistence of an unchanging content, neither 
does it ever give us mere change without persistence. What 
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we actually experience always exhibits the two aspects of 
identity and transition together. Usually there will be, side 
by side with the elements which sensibly change in the 
course of the experience, others which remain sensibly con- 
stant throughout it. And even when, through inattention, we 
fail to detect these constant elements, the successive states 
of the changing content itself are not merely momentary ; 
each has its own sensible duration through which it retains 
its character without perceptible changes. Experience thus 
entirely fails to substantiate the notion of mere change apart 
from a background of permanent identity. 

The positive disproof of the notion must, however, be 
found in its own inherent absurdity. Change by itself, apart 
from a background of identity, is impossible for the reason 
that where there is no underlying identity there is nothing 
to change. All change must be change of and in some 
thing. A mere succession of entirely disconnected contents 
held together by no common permanent nature persisting in 
spite of the transition, would not be change at all. If I 
simply have before me first A and then B, A and B being 
absolutely devoid of any point of community, there is no 
sense in saying that 1 have apprehended a process of change. 

T\vt Onangt Vvas \iecn aX. most, a dnanigt Vn myseXi as \ passed 
from the state of perceiving A to the state of perceiving B, 
and this subjective transition again can only be called change 
on the assumption that the I who am qualified first by the 
perception of A and its various emotional and other ac- 
companiments, and then by that of B and its accompani- 
ments, am the same. And where you have not merely a 
change of perception but an actual perception of change, 
the case is even clearer. What we perceive in such a case 
is “ A changing into B,” the two successive states A and B 
being held together by the fact that they are successive 
states of some more permanent unity y. Apart from the 
presence of this identical y in both the earlier and later 
stages of the process, there would be no meaning in speaking 
of it as one of change. 

§ 2. Change, then, may be defined as succession within an 
identity, the identity being as essential to the character of 
the process as the succession. In what way, then, must we 
think of this identity or common nature which is present 
throughout the whole succession of changes ? It should be 
clear that this question — how that which changes ran be 
permanent ? — is simply our old problem of quality and sub- 
stance, how the many states <an belong to one thing, con- 
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sidered with special reference to the case of states which 
form a succession in time. Thus, whatever is the true 
nature of the unity to which the many states of one 
thing belong, will also be the true nature of the identity 
which connects the successive stages of a process of 
change. 

Now we have already seen in what the unity to which 
the many states belong must be taken to consist We found 
that this unity is essentially teleological ; that group of states, 
we saw, is one thing which functions as one in regard to an 
end or interest, or, as we may also say, is the embodiment 
of coherent structure. The same is true of the process of 
change. The earlier and later stages of the process are 
differences in an identity precisely because they constitute 
one process. And a process is one when it is the systematic 
realisation of a single coherent end. To be one process 
means to be the systematic expression in a succession of 
stages of a single coherent plan or law The succession of 
stages is thus welded into a unity by the singleness of the 
plan or law which they embody, and it is this systematic 
connection of each stage with all the rest which we 
express by saying that whatever changes possesses an 
underlying permanent identity of character. It would 
amount to precisely the same thing if we said the 
successive states of anything that changes form a connected 
system. 

We must be careful here, as we were in dealing with the 
problem of Substance, not to be misled by taking symbolic 
aids to imagination for philosophical truths. Just as it is 
easy to imagine the “ substance ’’ of things as a sort of 
material substratum, it is easy to imagine the identity which 
pervades all changes as that of a number of pieces of matter, 
and to think of the changes as constituted by their motion 
through space. But such a representation must not be taken 
for anything more than an aid to imagination. It helps us 
to make a mental diagram, but it throws absolutely no 
light upon the real nature of the connection between the 
identity and the succession. For the same problem breaks 
out within each of the “self-identical ” pieces of matter; we 
have to say what we mean by calling it one and the same 
throughout the series of its changing positions, and the 
necessity of answering this question shows us at once that 
the identity of a material particle throughout its motion is 
only one case of that identity pervading succession which 
belongs to all change, and in no sense affords any explana- 
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tion of the principle it illustrates.^ As a recent writer puts it, 
“ it seems to be a deeply rooted infirmity of the human mind 
. . . that it can hardly conceive activities of any sort apart 
from material bases, . . , through habitually seeking to re* 
present all phenomena in mechanical terms, in terms of the 
motion of little bits of matter, many of us have come to 
believe that in so doing we describe the actual events 
underlying phenomena.”* This “disease of the intellect,” 
as the same writer aptly calls it, is nowhere more 
insidious than where we are dealing with the problem 
of Change. 

Change, then, involves two aspects. It is a succession 
of events in time, and these events are connected by a 
systematic unity in such a way that they form the ex- 
pression of a plan or law of structure. The series of 
successive states which make up the history of a thing are 
the expression of the thing’s nature or structure. To under- 
stand the thing’s structure is to possess the key to the 
succession of its states, to know on what principle each 
gives way to its successor. And similarly, to have complete 
insight into the nature or structure of Reality as a whole 
would be to understand the principles according to which 
every transitory event in the history of the Universe, re- 
garded as a series of events in time, is followed by its own 
special successor. 

It is evident that, in proportion as our knowledge of any 
thing or system of things approaches this insight into the 
laws of its structure, the processes of change acquire a new 
character for us. They lose their appearance^of paradox, and 
tend to become the self-evident expression of the identity 
which is their underlying principle. Change, once reduced 
to law and apprehended as the embodiment in succession of 
a principle we understand, is no longer change as an un- 
intelligible mystery. We should bear this in mind when we 
reflect on the doctrine of Plato that the physical world must 
be unreal because the scene of incessant change. Such a 
view is only to be understood by remembering that before the 
invention of the mathematical methods which have enabled 
us with such conspicuous success to reduce physical pheno- 
mena to orderly sequence according to law, the physical 
world necessarily appeared to the philosopher a scene of arbit- 
rary change following no recog^nisable principle. Change, so 

* For t discusnon of the same point in dealing with tturgy, see Profesaot 
Schuster, Brttuk Associaiton Btfxfrt, 1892, p. 631. 

• W. M'Dougall IS MtmJ for July 1903, p. 35a 
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fkr as understood in the light of its principle, has already 
ceased to be mere change.^ 

§ 3. Ground and Consequence. In the technical language 
of I^gic, the underlying principle of any system is called its 
Ground, the detail in which the principle finds systematic 
expression is called its Consequence. Ground and Conse- 
quence are thus one and the same systematic whole, only 
considered from two different points of view. The Ground 
is the pervading common nature of the system, thought of 
as an identity pervading and determining the character of 
its detail; the Consequence is the same system, looked at 
from the point of view of the detail, as a plurality of differ- 
ences pervaded and determined by an identical principle. 
The understanding of a process of change thus clearly 
consists in bringing it under the principle of Ground and 
Consequence. In so far as we are successful in detecting 
a principle in the apparently arbitrary succession of events, 
these events become for us a system with a common principle 
of structure for its Ground, and a plurality of successive states 
as its Consequence. 

Change is not, however, the only instance of the principle 
Df Ground and Consequence. These two aspects may also 
be found in systematic wholes which contain no element of 
succession in time, e.g., in a body of logical deductions from 
a few fundamental premisses. The special peculiarity of the 
case of Change is that it is the principle of Ground and Con- 
sequence as applied to a material which is successive in time. 
As thus applied, the principle has received the special name 
of the Principle of Sufficient Reason, and may be formulated 
thus : Nothing takes place unless there is a sufficunt reason 
why it should occur rather than not. 1 1 is clear that such a 
proposition is a mere result of the application Of the con- 
ception of Reality as a systematic whole to the special case 
of the existence of the successive in time. It is therefore 
simply one case of the fundamental axiom of all knowledge, 
the axiom that what truly exists is a coherent whole.* We 
must of course observe that the principle does nothing to 
solve the perhaps insoluble problem why succession in time 
should be a feature of experience. This is a question which 
could only be answered if we could show that succession in 
time is a logical consequence of the existence of any multi- 

^ See the adminbfe remarks of fioaanquet in Comp€mwH U Plants Republu^ 
PP. 275. 276. 

* On the category of Ground and Consequent and the pnnciple of Suftcieot 
Reason, consult Boauiquet, ^k. i. chap. 6, and bk. u. chap. 7. 
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plicity forming a systematic whole. Until we are able to 
establish this result, we have simply to accept succession as 
a datum of our experience. (Yet for some light upon the 
problem, see infra^ Bk. Ill :hap, 4, § 9.) 

§ 4. Causality. So far we have said nothing of a concept 
which is much more familiar in the popular treatment of the 
problem of Change than that of Ground and Consequence, 
the concept of Cause. In proceeding to discuss this concept, 
it is necessary in the first place to explain which of the 
numerous senses of the word we are taking for examination. 
There was an old scholastic distinction, which still reappears 
occasionally in philosophical writings, between the Causa 
cognoscendt, or reason for a truth, and the Causa ezistendt 
or fiendi, the cause of the occurrence of an event It is this 
latter meaning of the word “ cause,” the meaning which is 
predominant wherever the term is used in modem scientific 
language, that we shall have in view in the following sections. 

The Causa cognoscendi^ or logical reason for the affirma- 
tion of a truth, as distinguished from the psychological 
factors which lead a particular individual to affirm it, is 
clearly identical with what modem logicians call the Ground. 
A given proposition must logically be affirmed as true in the 
last resoit, because it fills a place in a wider system of truths 
which no other proposition would fill Thus, eg.., a special 
proposition about the relation between the sides and angles 
of a triangle is logically necessitated, because it is an integral 
element in the development of a system of geometrical ideas 
which repose as a whole upon certain fundamental assump- 
tions as to the character of spatial order. The original 
presuppositions cannot be worked out to their logical con- 
sequence in a body of internally coherent geometrical notions 
unless the proposition in question is included in that body. 
And reciprocally, the logical justification for regarding these 
presuppositions rather than any others as sound, lies in the 
fact ^at they yield a body of internally consistent conse- 
quences. Incidentally, we sec by means of this illustration 
that Ground and Consequence are mutually convertible, which 
is what we might have inferred from the way in which we 
defined them as mutually complementary aspects of a single 
systematic whole. 

What we are concerned with in the everyday and scientific 
treatment of Causation, is not this purely logical relation of 
Ground and Consequence, but something partly identical 
with it, partly different The Causa fiendi has no significance 
except in connection with occurrences or events in time, and 
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may roaghly be said to correspond with what Aristotle de- 
notes the “ Source of Change " — ap)^ x/iwu^ or 1} xhtiati 
— and his mediieval followers named the Efficitnt Cause. 
Cause, in the popular sense of the word, denotes the attempt 
to carry out the principle of the interconnection of events 
in a system along special lines by regarding every event as 
completely determined by conditions which are themselves 
previous events. Widely as the popular and the scientific 
uses of the term “cause” diverge in minor respects, they 
agree in the essential point. That every event has its cause 
is understood, both in everyday life and in the sciences which 
use the concept of causation, to mean that the occurrence 
and the character of every event in the time-series is com- 
pletely determined by preceding events. In more technical 
language, causation for everyday thought and for the sciences 
means one~sided dfpendence of the present on the past, and 
the future on the present 

It is, of course, obvious that the principle of Causation as 
thus understood is not a necessary logical deduction from 
the principle of Ground and Consequence. It might be the 
case that all occurrences form a coherent plan or system, 
such that if you once grasped the principle of the system 
you could infer from it what precise occurrence must take 
place at any one moment, and yet it might be impossible to 
discover this principle by an examination of the course of 
events up to the present moment. In other words, the 
principle of the systematic interconnection of events might 
be valid, and yet the events of the present might depend on 
those which will succeed them in the future no less than on 
those which have preceded them in the past In that case 
it would be impossible with absolute logical certainty to 
infer what will occur at a given moment from the mere 
examination of what has preceded, *>. the principle of Cau- 
sation as used in the sciences would not be logically valid.* 

Cause, as currently understood, is thus identical not with 
the whole true logical ground, but with the ground so far as 
it can be discovered in the train of temporally antecedent 
circumstances, ix. cause is incompUU ground. This point 
is important, as it shows that the principle of Causation is 
not, like the principle of Sufficient Reason, axiomatic. It 
is no necessary logical consequence of the knowability or 

is no answer to thu suggestion to urge that the present, being real, cannot 
be conditioned by the future, which ts unreal Such a rejoinder commiu the 
metaphyaical petUic primtpit of taking for granted (hat only the present is real. 
It is ob^otts that ooe might «iv with equal cogency that (he past, Ming over sjxl 
gODC, is now unreal and thereiort cannot influence the real present 
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systematic character of the Real that an event should be 
completely determined by temporally antecedent events ; 
for anything that is implied in the systematic character of 
the Real, the event may be equally dependent on subsequent 
occurrences. Again, the principle of Causation cannot be 
empirically established by an appeal to the actual course of 
experience. Actual experience is certainly not sufficient 
to show that every event is absolutely determined by its 
antecedent conditions ; at most the success of our scientific 
hypotheses based upon the assumption of causality only 
avails to show that events may be inferred from their ante- 
cedents with sufficient accuracy to make the causal as- 
sumption practically useful. 

Regarded as a universal principle of scientific procedure, 
the causal assumption must be pronounced to be neither an 
axiom nor an empirical truth but a postulate, in the strict 
sense of the word, an assumption which cannot be 
logically justified, but is made because of its practical value, 
and depends upon the success with which it can be applied 
for confirmation. In the sense that it is a postulate which 
experience may confirm but cannot prove, it may properly 
be said to be a priori, but it is manifestly not a priori in 
the more familiar Kantian sense of the word. That is, it 
is not a necessary and indispensable axiom without which 
systematic knowledge would be impossible. For, as we have 
already seen and shall see more fully in the immediate sequel, 
it may not be, and indeed in the last resort cannot be, true. 

§ 5. This last statement will possibly appear startling to 
the reader who is unacquainted with the history of meta- 
physical investigations into Causality. But it is easy to 
show that it is really the expression of an obvious truth. 
For the causal principle, as we have just seen, is an im- 
perfect expression of the really axiomatic principle of 
Sufficient Reason or Ground and Consequence. And it is 
readily seen that the expression it gives to that principle, 
because imperfect, must be partially false. What the 
principle of Ground and Consequence says is, that the 
whole of existence is a single coherent system in which 
every part is determined by the nature of the whole as 
revealed in the complete system. But if this is true, each 
constituent of the system can only be completely determined 
by its connections with all the rest. No constituent can be 
entirely determined by its relations to a lesser part of the 
whole system, in the way presupposed by the notion of 
one-sided causal dependence. The “cause” must, if the 
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principle of Ground and Consequence be valid, be de- 
termined by the " effect " no less than the “ effect " by the 
“ cause.” And therefore the causal postulate cannot be the 
whole truth. 

How this fatal logical defect in the principle of Causation 
makes itself felt in the logic of the inductive sciences, and 
how logicians have sought without success to avoid it, we 
shall incidentally see as our discussion proceeds. At present 
we must be content to note that, owing to this flaw. Causation, 
wherever it is asserted, can only be Appearance and never 
complete Reality, and that no science which works with the 
concepts of cause and effect can give us the highest truth. 
Of course, the logical defects of the concept need not impair 
its practical usefulness. Though it can never, for the reason 
given already, be ultimately true that any event is absolutely 
determined by antecedent events, the assumption may be 
sufficiently near the truth to yield useful deductions as to 
the course of occurrences, precisely as a mathematical ap- 
proximation to the value of a surd quantity may, without 
being the exact truth, be close enough for practical use. 
Also, it might well be the case that the causal postulate 
approximates more nearly to the truth in some spheres of 
investigation than in others, a consideration which is not 
without its bearing on the ethical problems of freedom and 
responsibility. 

If we ask how the causal postulate, being as it must 
be only imperfectly true, comes to be made, the answer 
is obvious. The whole conception is anthropomorphic in 
origin, and owes its existence to our practical needs. To 
take the latter point first, logically there is no better reason 
for treating an event as determined solely by antecedents, 
than for treating it as solely determined by subsequent 
events. Yet when the latter supposition is made, as it is by 
all believers in omens and presages, we all agree to condemn 
it as superstitious. Why is this? Two reasons may be 
assigned, (a) Even granting that an event may be deter- 
mined by subsequent events, yet, as we do not know what 
these events are until after their occurrence, we should have 
no means of inferring by wAai particular events yet to come 
any present event was conditioned, and thus should be 
thrown back upon mere unprincipled guess-work if we 
attempted to assign its, as yet future, conditions. 

(^) A more important consideration is that our search 
for causes is ultimately derived from the search for means to 
the practical realisation of results in which we are interested. 
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We desire to know the conditions of occurrences primarily, 
in order to produce those occurrences for ourselves by setting 
up their conditions. It is therefore essential to us for our 
practical purposes to seek the conditions of an occurrence 
exclusively among its antecedents, and the causal postulate 
which asserts that the complete conditions of the event are 
comprised somewhere in the series of antecedent events is 
thus the intellectual expression of the demand made by 
our practical needs upon Reality. We postulate it because, 
unless the postulate is approximately realised, we cannot 
intervene with success in the course of events. We refuse, 
except as a pure speculation, to entertain the notion that an 
event may be determined by subsequent as well as by ante- 
cedent events, because that notion leads to no practical rules 
for operation upon our environment 

§ 6. As might be expected of a postulate so obviously 
originated by our practical needs, the concept of cause on 
examination reveals its anthropomorphic character. This 
is particularly obvious when we consider the concept of 
Causation as it figures in everyday unscientific thought 
The various scientific substitutes for the popular notion of 
cause all exhibit traces of the endeavour to purge the con- 
ception of its more anthropomorphic elements. In the 
popular use of the concept this anthropomorphism comes 
out most strikingly in two ways, (a) A cause, as popularly 
conceived, is always a person or thing, t>. something we can 
imagine as a whole, and into which we can mentally project 
a conscious life akin to our own. To the scientific mind 
it seems obvious that causes and effects are alike events and 
events only, but for popular thought, while the effect is 
always a quality or state (r^., death, fever, etc.), the cause 
is regularly a thing or person (the bullet, the poison, the 
tropical sun, etc). 

{b) Closely connected with this is the emphasis popular 
thought lays upon what it calls the acUvtty of the cause. 
The cause is never thought of as merely preceding the 
effect as an “ inseparable antecedent * ; it is suppos^ to 
make the effect occur, to bring it about by an exercise of 
activity. According to the most coherent expositions of 
this type of thought, in causation one thing is always active 
in producing a change in another thing which is passive. 
The origin of this notion is sufficiently obvious. As all 
philosophers since Hume have recognised, the “activity" 
of the cause results from the ascription to it of the char- 
acteristic feeling of self-assertion and self-expansion which 
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accompanies our own voluntary interference in the course 
of events. Similarly, the “ passivity ” of the thing in which 
the effect is produced is only another name for the feeling 
of coercion and thwarted self-assertion which arises in us 
when the course of nature or the behaviour of our fellows 
represses our voluntary execution of our designs. 

Science, in its attempt to extend the concept of causal 
determination over the whole domain of existence, has natur- 
ally felt these anthropomorphic implications as obstacles. 
From the effort to expel them arises what we may call the 
common scientific view of causation, as ordinarily adopted for 
the purposes of experimental investigation and formulated 
in the works of inductive logicians. The concept of a thing, 
except as the mode of interconnection of states, being un- 
necessary for the sciences which aim simply at the reduction 
of the sequence of occurrences to order, the notion of 
causation as a transaction between two things is replaced 
in the experimental sciences by the conception of it as 
merely the determination of an event by antecedent events. 
Similarly, with the disappearance of things as the vehicles 
of causal processes falls the whole distinction between an 
active and a passive factor. As it becomes more and more 
apparent that the antecedent events which condition an 
occurrence are a complex plurality and include states of 
what is popularly called the thing acted upon as well as 
processes in the so-called agent, science substitutes for the 
distinction between agent and patient the concept of a 
system of reciprocally dependent interacting factors. These 
two substitutions give us the current scientific conception of 
a cause as the “totality of the conditions ’’ in the presence 
of which an event occurs, and in the absence of any member 
of which it does not occur. More briefly, cau.sation in the 
current scientific sense means sequence under definitely 
known conditions. 

Indispensable as this notion of the determination of every 
event by a definite collection of antecedents and by nothing 
else is for practice, regarded as a logical formulation of the 
principle of the systematic unity of existence, it is open to 
grave objections, most of which will be found to have made 
themselves felt in the logic of the inductive sciences quite 
independently of conscious metaphysical analysis. In deal- 
ing with these difficulties, we shall find that their general 
effect is to place us in the foHowmg dilemma. If we wish 
to state the causal principle in such a way as to avoid 
manifest speculative falsehood, we find that it has to be 
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modified until it becomes identical with the principle of 
Ground and Consequence in its most universal form, but as 
thus modified it is no longer of any service for the purposes 
of the experimental sciences. You seem driven to take it 
either in a form in which it is true but practically useless, 
or in one in which it is useful but not true. To illustrate 
the way in which this dilemma arises, we may examine three 
of the main problems which have actually been created by 
the scientific use of the principle, — (a) the puzzle of continuity, 
(^) the puzzle of the indefinite regress, (c) the puzzle of the 
plurality of causes. 

§ 7. (a) The Puzzle of Continuity. Continuity is, strictly 
speaking, a property of certain series, and may be defined 
for purposes of rrference much as follows. A series is 
continuous when any term divides the whole series unam- 
biguously into two mutually exclusive parts which between 
them comprise all the terms of the series, and when every 
term which so divides the series is itself a term of the series. 
From this second condition it obviously follows that a number 
of intermediate terms can always be inserted between any 
two terms whatever of a continuous series ; no term of the 
series has a next term. This is the peculiarity of the con- 
tinuous with which we shall be specially concerned. Thus 
the series of points on a straight line is continuous because 
(1) any point P on the line divides it into two collections of 
points in such a way that every point of the one is to the left 
of every point of the other, and every point of the second 
to the right of every point of the former ; and (2) every point 
which divides the line in this way is a point on the line 
Again, the whole series of real numbers is continuous for 
the same reason. Every member of the number-series divides 
it into two classes, so that every number of one is less than 
every number of the other, and every number which thus 
divides the series is itself a term of the number-series. 

But the scries of rational real numbers is not continuous, 
because it can be divided into mutually exclusive classes by 
terms which are not themselves members of the series. 

Vi is not a member of the series of rational numbers, but we 
can exhaustively divide all rational numbers into the two 
mutually exclusive classes, rational numbers than V2and 
rational numbers not less than v'2 )* From the continuity of 

^ For % fuller explanation of what is fneant by continuity* consult Dedekind, 
SMt^keti und irratt^naU ZahUfiy specially §§ 3“5, or Lamb’s InfintUsima! 
Calndus^ chap. 1. Readers who have be^ accustomed to the treatment of 
ooDtinuity by the older philosophical writen should specially remark (i) that 
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the aeries of real numbers it follows that any other series which 
corresponds point for point with the terms of the number- 
series will be continuous. Now one such series is that of 
the successive parts of time. Every moment of time divides 
the whole series of moments into two mutually exclusive 
classes, the moments before itself and the moments which 
are not before itself. And whatever thus divides the time- 
series is itself a moment in that series. Hence from the 
continuity of the time-series it follows that any puzzles 
created by this property of continuousness will apply to 
the case of Causation. In what follows I shall not discuss 
the general problem of the continuous, a problem which 
requires special mathematical equipment for its efficient 
handling, but shall confine myself to the difficulties intro- 
duced by continuity into the scientific concept of causal 
relation. 

We may conveniently attack the problem by taking it 
up in the form in which Hume bequeathed it to modern 
science. As any careful reader of Hume must perceive, 
Hume’s whole doctrine of Causation is based on the assump- 
tion that the causal process is not continuous. Experience 
is supposed by him to come to us not in an unbroken stream, 
but in isolated separate pieces which we subsequently proceed 
to link together artificially by the notion of Causation. We 
are supposed to begin by observing the sequence of an 
event B on a previous distinct event A, and the problem of 
Causation thus becomes that of discovering the nature of the 
link by which the originally distinct A and B are connected 
in our scientific thought. In more technical language, Hume 
thought of the scries of events as one in which every member 
has a next term, and this way of conceiving it has coloured 
the whole subsequent treatment of Causation by the inductive 
logicians who have commonly got their metaphysical doc- 
trines from Hume. 

Now, recent Psychology, in deserting the old notion of 
the atomic sensation for that of the “stream of conscious- 
ness,” has completely destroyed the supposed empirical 
foundation for this Humian theory of the discontinuity of 
the course of events. The real problem for the inductive 
logician we can now see to be not to discover the link by 
which an originally separate A and B have got joined to- 

oontsnuity is properly a charmcteristic of strus^ and (2) that cootinuity 

implies tndehniie divisibility, the reverie it not, u was aometimes aasamed by 
earlier writers, trtie The scries of rational numbers it a fiimiliar illuatnOkMH ol 
endless divisibility wiihaut continuity 
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gethef In thought, but to find the source of the distinction 
we habitually draw within what comes to us as one continuous 
process between an earlier stage A which we call cause, and 
a later stage B which we call effect We are not, however, 
concerned here with the psychological weakness of Hume's 
doctrine, but with the logical difficulty to which it gives 
rise. 

We may state the difficulty thus: (i) Causation cannot 
possibly be thought of as discontinuous, i.e. as the sequence 
of one distinct event upon an assemblage of other events 
without gross contradiction. To think of it as discontinuous, 
we must conceive the cause A to exist first in its complete- 
ness, and then to be suddenly followed by the effect B. 
(That the cause A consists of a number of conditions, a, b, c 
. . . which themselves come into existence successively, and 
that A is not there until the last of these conditions has been 
realised, makes no difference to the principle.) Now this 
seems to be what is actually implied by the language of 
those inductive logicians who insist that in all Causation the 
cause must precede the effect. But what can such precedence 
mean ? It can only mean that after the complete realisation 
of the conditions included in the cause A, there must inter- 
vene a space of empty time before the effect B enters on 
the scene. However brief and “ momentary ” you take this 
gap in the stream of events to be, the gap must be there if 
your language about the cause as being before the effect is 
to have any meaning. For if there is no such gap, and the 
entrance of B is simultaneous with the complete realisation 
of its conditions A, it is no longer true to say that the 
cause A is before the effect B. A does not exist as A until 
a,b,c... are all present, and as soon as they are present 
B is present too. And thus the relation between A and B 
is not that of the sequence of a later event on an earlier. 
They are actually together. 

In fact, the doctrine that the cause precedes the effect rests 
upon the notion that the time-series is one in which each 
member has a next term. And this seems inconceivable. 
For not only can you subdivide any finite time, however 
small, into two mutually exclusive parts, but the pyoint at 
which the division is effected is itself a moment in the time- 
series lying between the beginning and the end of the original 
interval. Time therefore must be continuous, and if causation 
is not equally continuous, we must suppose that gaps of 
empty time are what separate the first event, the cause, from 
the subsequent event, the effect Yet this could be 
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regarded as a defensible doctrine on other grounds, it would 
then follow that the assemblage of events A is not the 
totality of conditions requisite for the occurrence of B. The 
'* totality of conditions,” i,e. the cause as previously defined, 
would be the events A plus a certain lapse of empty time.^ 
And so the cause would once more turn out not to precede 
the effect, or we should have to suppose the end of the 
interval of empty time included in it as separated from the 
beginning of B by a second lapse, and so on indefinitely. 

(2) These difficulties, in a more or less clearly appre- 
hended form, have led many recent writers on inductive Logic 
to modify the definition which was still satisfactory to Mill. 
Cause and effect, we are now told, are not distinct events, but 
earlier and later stages in a continuous process. The real 
business of science is not to discover “ laws of connection " 
between distinct events or "phenomena,” but to invent 
general mathematical formulae by the aid of which we may 
trace the course of continuous processes. The discovery of 
causes, from this point of view, is reduced to the construction 
of formulae which exhibit some quantity as a function of a 
time- variable. Fully worked out, this view of the nature of 
experimental science leads to the so-called “ descriptive ” 
ideal of scientific explanation, advocated by such eminent 
thinkers as Kirchhoff, Mach, and Ostwald among physicists, 
and, with various modifications, Avenarius, Munsterberg, 
Royce, and James Ward among recent philosophers. Accord- 
ing to this doctrine, the ultimate ideal of science, or at any 
rate of physical science, is simply the description of the course 
of events by the aid of the fewest and simplest general 
formulae. Why things happen as they do, it is now said, is 
no proper question for science ; its sole business is to enable 
us to calculate kow they will happen. With the general 
epistemological questions raised by this doctrine we must 
deal later in our third and fourth books. At present we are 
concerned only with its bearing on the notion of Causal 
Relation.* 

‘T*bere would arise farther diflficulties u to whether the magnitude of this 
lapse is a function of or whether it is the same in all cases of causal sequence. 
But QDtiJ some one can be found to defend such a general theory of ouml 
scqoencc it is premAture to discuss difficulties of detail. 

* For the English reader the best sources of information os to the descriptive*' 
theory of science arc probably Tolume 1. of Professor Ward's Na/uralism and 
: and Mach, the Semui cf Mukanus (£ng. irons ). Students 
who read German may advantageously odd Avenarius, PntUiopkic all Lhnktn 
dtr WtU gtmoii (Urn Pnnup kleinsttn Kraftmasiti* Professor J. A. 
Stewart is surely mistaken (Mtnd^ July iqoa) in treating the doctnne oi a 
dsooovery of ** kl^ut meUf^ysiciana. Wl^tever may be thought of senne of 
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The important point for our immediate purpose is that 
the reduction of all events to continuous processes really 
does away with Causation altogether, as is recognised by those 
adherents of the theory who openly propose to expel the 
word “ cause ” from the language of science.* For in a con- 
tinuous process it is purely arbitrary where we shall mentally 
draw the dividing line which is to mark the boundary between 
the " earlier ” and the “ later ” stage. What the descriptive 
formula, with the aid of which we trace the course of the pro- 
cess by giving a series of successive values to our time-variable 
presents, is not the “ cause ” of the process but the “ law ” of 
it Instead of looking upon the later stages of the process 
as determined by the earlier, we are now looking upon the 
process as a whole as the expression in detail of a single 
principle. We have, in fact, abandoned the category of cause 
and effect for that of Ground and Consequence. We are seek- 
ing the ground of the whole process not in a set of temporally 
preceding events, but in its own pervading principle. 

From this point of view the one-sided dependence of 
effect on cause, characteristic of the causal relation, dis- 
appears. Whether we shall infer the later stages of the pro- 
cess from the earlier, or the earlier from the later, depends 
simply upon our choice of positive or negative values for our 
time-variable. For “ descriptive ” science, what we suggested 
at first as a paradoxical possibility is the actual fact The 
past is determined by the future in precisely the same sense 
in which the future is determined by the past, namely, that as 
both are stages of the same continuous process, if once you 
know the principle of the process you can start equally well 
with either and reason to the other.* Thus, within the limits 
of experimental science itself, the conception of causal re- 
lation has given way to the conception of events as logically 
connected into a system in virtue of their underlying ground or 
principle. For practical purposes experimental science has, 
in its application of this conception, to be guided by two 
postulates, neither of which can be metaphysically justified. 
It has to assume (a) that the course of events is compiosed of 
a plurality of more or less independent continuous processes, 
each of which has its own ground within itself, at least to such 
an extent as to be capable of being treated for our purpose 
as independent of others ; (^) that the underlying ground or 

the uses to which “ idealists " put the theory, they cannot claim the credit o< 
Us invention. 

* Cf Mach, Pf. ft/., p. 48 j (i ; Pearson, Grammar y Sftftut, chap. 4. 

* S.g., eclipacs can be calculated equally well for the future at the past. 
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grounds of all events can be adequately expressed in terms 
of mathematical symbolism. 

As to the first of these points, our discussion of the unity 
of Reality convinced us that there must in the end be a single 
ground of all existence, and therefore the complete reason 
of any partial process cannot be entirely within itself. The 
independence of the various processes must be relative, and 
even the belief that it is sufficient to enable us to treat them 
for our own special purposes as self-contained and independent, 
must be a postulate prompted by our practical needs, and 
justified in the end by its success. The second point will 
engage our attention more fully in subsequent chapters. At 
present one remark upon it must suffice. The calculability 
of the laws of continuous processes depends upon our ability 
to reduce them to numerical and quantitative forms. Wher- 
ever we have the appearance, at any stage in a process, of a 
new quality, we have in fact an apparent breach of continuity, 
and it ceases to be in our power to exhibit the new stage 
of the process as a mere transformation of what was already 
expressed in former stages. Hence the success of natural 
science in reducing all sequences of events to continuous pro- 
cesses depends upon the assumption that we can establish 
equations between qualitatively different magnitudes. 

Now this assumption is even more evidently than the 
pieccding a postulate We have to make it, if we are to 
calculate the course of events, but we have no guarantee that 
it will succeed beyond the fact of its actual success. If it 
fails anywhere, as we shall hereafter contend that it does in 
the critical case of the sequence of psychical on physical 
events, and vict versd, two results will follow, one prac- 
tical, ^e other speculative. The practical consequence of 
the failure is that in such cases we cannot apply the con- 
cept of continuous process, and have to fall back upon the 
cruder notion of causal sequence. Thus, in attempting 
to create a science of Psychophysics we cannot hope to 
exhibit the whole of a psychophysical process as the con- 
tinuous realisation of a single principle ; we must be content 
to establish laws of causal connection between the physical 
and the psychical sides of the process. The speculative 
consequence is that the principle of Ground and Con- 
sequence is only imperfectly represented by the conception 
of a continuous process, inasmuch as that conception is 
only applicable where qualitative differences within the con- 
sequences of a single ground can be disregarded. This hint 
will prepare us for subsequent criticism of the concept of 
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continuity when we come to deal with the metaphysics of the 
time-process.* 

§ 8 {b). The Indefinite Regress. The defects of the causa] 
postulate as a principle of explanation may also be exhibited 
by showing the double way in which it leads to the indefinite 
regress. The indefinite regress in the causal series is an 
inevitable consequence of the structure of time, and, as we 
please, may be detected both outside and inside any causal 
relation of two events, or two stages of a continuous process. 
For it follows from the structure of the time-series (a) that 
there are an indefinite number of terms of the series between 
any two members, between which there is a finite interval, 
and {fi) that there is also an indefinite number of terms before 
or after any given member of the series. Like the series of 
real numbers, the time-series, because it satisfies the definition 
of a continuous infinite series, can have neither a first nor a 
last term, nor can any member of it ha\ e a next term.* Apply- 
ing this to the case of Causation, we may reason as follows : — 
(i) The same reasons which lead us to demand a cause A 
for any event B, and to find that cause in an assemblage 
of antecedent events, require that A should be similarly 
determined by another assemblage of antecedent events, 
and that this cause of A should itself have its own 
antecedent cause, and so on indefinitely. Thus the causal 
principle, logically applied, never yields an intelligible ex- 
planation of any event. Instead of exhibiting the transition 
A - B as the logical expression of a coherent principle, it 
refers us for the explanation of this transition to a previous 
instance of the same kind of transition, and then to another, 

* Infra, Bk. Ill chap. 4. It will be enough to refer m passing to the cunous 
blunder which is committed when the pnncipie of Causality is confounded with 
the doctrines of the Conservation of Mass and Enerp^. That the pnnaple of 
Oiusahty has nothin f; to do with these special physical thanes is manifest from the 
considerations ( i ) That it is at least not self-evident that all causal relation is phyv 
ical. Philos^>phers have indeed denied that one mental state directly causes another, 
but no one has based his denial on the assertion that there can be no causality without 
mass and enerp (2) The pnnciple of Causality, as we have seen, is a postulate. If 
we are ever to intervene successfully in the course of events, il must be possible with 
at least approximate accuracy to regard events as determined by their antecedents. 
The docinnc^ of conservation of mass and energy are, on the contrary, empirical 
generalisations from the observed behaviour of material systems. Neither science 
nor practical life in the least requires them as an indispensable condition of 
success. In practical life they arc never appealed to, ana the ablest exponents 
of science are most ready to admit that we have no proof of ihcir validity except 
so far as it can be established by actual observation. In short, they arc largely 
a pcitenorx, while the pnnciple of Causality u, as already explained, apnoru Sec 
mfra, Bk III. chap. 6, §6. 

* Neither can have a first term, l>ecause each has two opposite smsts^ poMtivc 
and negative in the one case, before and after in the other. 

It 
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and so forth without end. But it is impossible that what is 
not intelligible in one instance should become intelligible 
by the mere multiplication of similar unintelligibilities. 

(2) Similarly if we look within the transition A-B. This 
transition being continuous must have its intermediate stages. 
A becomes B because it has already become C, and the 
transition A-C-B is again “explained" by showing that A 
became D which became C which became E which became B. 
And each of the stages A-D, D-C, C-E, E-B can be once 
more submitted to the same sort of analysis. But in all this 
inter|>olation of intermediate stages there is nothing to show 
the nature of the common principle in virtue of which the 
stages form a single process. We are, in fact, trying to do 
what we try to do wherever we establish a relation between 
terms, to answer a question by repeating it. And we decided 
at the end of our last chapter that this kind of repetition is 
never an answer to any question. How entirely it fails to 
answer the question we ask whenever we look for a cause is 
obvious. We want to know why B exists, and we are told 
that B exists because it is determined by the previous 
existence of A. But why does A exist ? Because of the 
previous existence of C. And so ultimately the existence of 
everything depends on the existence of something else, and 
this again on the existence of still something else. If this 
is so, since nothing can exist until its cause has existed, and 
the cause again not until its cause has existed, then, as this 
unending series has no first term, nothing can ever come into 
existence at all. This inevitable introduction of the indefinite 
regress whenever we try to think out the causal principle to 
its logical consequences, has sometimes been treated as prov- 
ing the inherent defectiveness of the human mind. What it 
proves rather is that Causality is not a proper formulation of 
the real principle of the unity of all experience. 

A word may be said about the attempts which philo- 
sophers have made to extricate themselves from the difficulty 
without giving up Causality as an ultimate principle of 
explanation. The least philosophical method of escape is 
that of arbitrarily postulating a first cause with no preceding 
cause, which amounts to the same thing as a beginning of 
existence or a first moment of time. This way out of the 
difficulty obviously amounts to an arbitrary desertion of the 
causal principle at the point where it becomes inconvenient 
to remain faithful to it Whatever the nature of the event 
you pitch upon as your “ first cause," the causal principle, if 
logically valid at all, is just as applicable here as anywhere else. 
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Your “ 6rst cause" must have had a previous cause, or else 
the whole causal scheme must be, as we have contended that 
it is, the illogical and imperfect perversion of a genuine 
principle of systematic connection, useful and indeed indis- 
pensable in practice, but quite indefensible in theory. 

It would not help you out of the difficulty to distinguish 
between a first event and a first moment of time, by postu- 
lating a first cause with an indefinite lapse of empty time 
before it. For the causal principle would then require you 
to look for the determining conditions of the first event in 
the preceding lapse of empty time. But this lapse, because 
merely empty, cannot contain the determining conditions for 
any special occurrence in preference to others. This is why 
the conception of a beginning of the causal series in time, with 
an empty lapse before it, has always led to the insoluble 
riddle, “ Why did God create the world when He did, rather 
than at some other point of time ? ” 

Nor can the difficulty be escaped by taking refuge in the 
continuity of the stream of events. For (i) as we have seen, 
the recognition of events as continuous processes necessarily 
leads to the surrender of the causal principle as inadequate 
to express the real connection of facts. Causality, as a 
special form of the category of Ground and Consequence, 
must stand or fall with the view of occurrences as sequences 
of discontinuous events. And (2) even apart from this con- 
sideration, the appeal to continuity can at best only be 
worked as a rejoinder to the internal analysis of a sequence 
into an infinite process. When it is urged that, on the causal 
principle, there must be an infinite number of intermediate 
stages between the cause and the effect in any given case, it 
is possible to retort that the stages are not “ really ” distinct, 
but only distinguished by an artificial abstraction, that the 
process is actually one and continuous, and therefore does 
not involve an infinite regress, except for the logician who 
erroneously construes it as discontinuous. But with the 
external regress tn indefinitum you cannot deal in this w'ay. 
The absence of a beginning follows as necessarily from the 
principle of explaining the later stages of a continuous pro- 
cess as conditioned by the earlier, as it does when the stages 
are taken to be distinct events. (This is easily seen from the 
simple consideration that the time-variable in your formula 
for the successive stages of the process may have an un- 
limited range of possible values from — qo to -1- 00 .) 

In short, whether the succession of events be taken as 
continuous or not, the attempt to translate the axiom that 
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whatever happens has its ground in the nature of the whole 
S 3 rstem to which it belongs, into the doctrine that the 
posterior in time is completely determined by and dependent 
on the prior, leads straight to the infinite regress. And, as 
we said in our last chapter, the occurrence of the infinite 
regress is always a sign that there is imperfection somewhere in 
the thought which sets it up. For it always implies the formal 
contradiction of the actual summation by successive incre- 
ments of an infinite series. Further considerations on this point 
may be deferred till we come to treat of the continuity of time.* 
§ 9 (c). The Plurality of Causes. The indefinite regress 
may be shown to be inherent in Causation by a different line of 
aurgument, without appealing to the principle of the continuity 
of time. As the reader is doubtless aware, it was a favourite 
doctrine of John Stuart Mill, that whereas the same cause is 
always followed by the same effect — in the absence of counter- 
acting circumstances — the same effect need not be preceded 
by the same cause. An effect may be “ produced " on different 
occasions by entirely different sets of antecedents. Thus 
death may be due either to disease or to violence, and both 
the disease and the violence may have very different forms, 
yet the result is the same, namely, death. Heat may ensue 
from friction, percussion, chemical combination, and so forth. 
This doctrine of the Plurality of Causes is an obvious result of 
generalisation from the important practical consideration that 
different means will often lead us to the same end, so that 
where we cannot employ one we can often fall back on another. 

Mill’s critics have not failed to point out that his doctrine 
is based on the rather illogical combination of a concrete 
cause with an abstract effect. He considers the “ effect " in 
its utmost generality simply as a state or quality, “ heat,” 
“death,” and rightly contends that this general state or 
quality may issue on different occasions from different com- 
binations of conditions. But he fails to observe that in any 
concrete case this effect exists in a special form, and with 
special modifications corresponding to the special character 
of the antecedents. Death, for instance, may result from a 
thousand circumstances, but the total effect in each case is 
never mere death, but death in some one special shape. A 
man who is shot and a man who is drown^ are both dead, 
but one is dead with the special symptoms of death by 

‘ I suppose I need not remmd my reader that when a number it tpoken of 
u the actual sum of an infinite tenet (as when 2 is called the turn of the series 
+ . . . to infinity), the word sum it used in a denvative and im 

proper sense for the Iimuin;; value assumed by the turn of r» tennt at m 
increates indefinitely). See Lamb, I HfintUstmal Calculus, p. tl. 
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drowning, the other with those of death by shooting. The 
water will kill you and a bullet will kill you, but death with a 
bullet-hole does not come from drowning, nor death with one's 
lungs filled with water from a gunshot If you take cause and 
effect at the same level of concreteness, they arc always strictly 
correlative. Any variation in the one must have a correspond- 
ing variation in the other, for circumstances which vary without 
affecting a result are by definition no part of its conditions. 

So far Mill’s critics among the inductive logicians. But 
we can push the argument a step further, and show that it 
leads logically to a dilemma, (i) There cannot really be 
more than one “ cause ” for one “ effect ” ; yet ( 2 ) in any sense 
in which we can single out one “ effect " from the rest of the 
contents of the universe, and assign it its “cause,” there is 
always a possibility of the Plurality of Causes. We will 
consider the alternative of this dilemma separately. 

(i) Cause and effect must be strictly correlative. For to 
say that there may be variations in the cause not followed 
by corresponding variations in the effect, is to say that there 
can be conditions which condition nothing; and to admit 
variation in the effect without variation in the cause, is to 
allow that there are occurrences which are at once, as effects, 
determined, and yet again are not determined, by the assem- 
blage of their antecedents. Thus Plurality of Causes is 
excluded by the very conception of a cause as the totality of 
conditions. Following up this line of thought further, we 
see that it leads to a perplexing result The "totality of 
conditions " is never a real totality. For there are no such 
things as isolated effects and causes in the world of events. 
The whole fact which we call an effect is never complete 
until we have taken into account its entire connection with 
everything else in the universe. And similarly, the whole 
assemblage of conditions includes everything which goes to 
make up the universe. But when we have thus widened our 
conception of the cause and the effect, both cause and effect 
have become identical with one another and with the whole 
contents of the universe. And thus Causation itself has dis- 
appeared as a form of interconnection between the elements 
of Reality in our attempt to work out its logical implications. 

This is an inevitable consequence of the continuous inter- 
connection of all Reality established by our examination of the 
problem of the One and the Many in Chapter II. In other 
words, you never have reached the full cause of any event until 
you have taken into account the totality of its conditions, ijt. the 
totality of its connections with all the rest of existence. But 
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this totality cannot be obtained in the form presupposed by 
the phrase “ totality of conditions ” as a plurality of events. 
For to obtain it in this fashion would migM to sum an 
infinite series. But when you abandon the form of the in- 
finite series, cause and effect alike become identical with the 
systematic whole of Reality. 

(2) On the other hand, the usefulness of the causal postu- 
late depends entirely upon our ability to establish single 
threads of Causality within the stream of events, on our 
ability to assign particular assemblages of events, less than 
the “ totality,” to particular subsequent events as their neces- 
sary and sufficient condition. Unless we can do this we can 
formulate no rules for the practical employment of means for 
the production of a desired result, and, as we have already 
seen, it is the necessity of knowing the means to our ends 
which is the primary, and indeed the sole, motive for the 
establishment of the causal postulate. Now, to effect this 
assignation of particular causes to particular effects, we have 
to make use of a distinction which is more practically neces- 
sary than theoretically defensible. We distinguish between 
indispensable conditions and accessory circumstances, which 
may or may not be present without affecting the nature of 
the special result in question. 

Now it is clear that the making of this distinction depends 
upon the separation of a certain part of the “ total ” stream 
of events from the rest, and its isolation as " the special result 
in question.” And this isolation, as we have seen, must 
always rest upon arbitrary abstraction. When once this 
arbitrary abstraction of some one part or aspect of the stream 
of events from its context has been made, we are compelled 
to recognise the existence of the context from which we 
have abstracted by saying that any effect may enter into or 
form part of a variety of different larger effects, according 
to the nature of the context in which it occurs. And, from 
the very principle of the complete correlation of condition 
and conditioned, it follows that what we call the special or 
partial effect will be preceded by varying conditions, accord- 
ing as it enters into different larger wholes or contexts. 
Thus any form of the causal postulate of which we can make 
effective use necessitates the recognition of that very 
Plurality of Causes which we have seen to be logically ex- 
cluded by the conception of cause with which science works. 
As we contended above, any form of the principle in which it 
is true is useless, and any form in which it is useful is untrue. 

The final result of our discussion, then, is that the causal 
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postulate according to which events are completely de- 
termined by antecedent events leads to the belief that the 
stream of events is discontinuous. This belief is inherently 
self-contradictory, and therefore ultimately untrue. The 
principle of Ground and Consequence cannot therefore be 
adequately represented by the causal postulate, however in- 
dispensable that postulate may be in practice. Whether the 
conception of a continuous stream of events affords any 
better formulation of the principle of the systematic inter- 
connection of all Reality, we shall be better able to judge 
after the discussions of our third book. If it does not, we 
shall have to recognise that the conception of temporal suc- 
cession itself is not adequate to express the way in which the 
Many and the One of real existence are united, ix. that time 
is not real, but only phenomenal. 

I 10. A word may be said here as to the nature of the 
“ necessity ’’ which we ascribe to the connection of cause and 
effect. There can be little doubt that the origin of this 
“ necessity ” must be found in our own feelings of constraint 
when our action is dictated from without. It is clear, how- 
ever, that we have no right to ascribe this feeling of con- 
straint to the event which is determined by its connection 
with the rest of the system of Reality. All that is meant in 
science by the “ necessity ” of the causa] relation is that given 
the conditions the result follows, and not otherwise. In other 
words, tf you assert the existence of the conditions, you are 
logically bound to assert the existence of the result. The 
constraint thus falls within ourselves, and is of a hypothetical 
kind. So long as your purpose is to think logically, you feel 
constraint or compulsion when, after asserting the condition, 
you seek for any reason to escape asserting the result. It is 
one of the conspicuous services of Hume to philosophy, that 
he for the first time brought out clearly this subjective 
character of the “ necessity ” of the causal relation, though it 
must be admitted that he went on to complicate his argu- 
ment by an admixture of error when he sought to base the 
necessity of the logical inference from Ground to Conse- 
quence on the psychological principle of Association. 

§ 1 1. Before closing our discussion of Causality, we must 
briefly take note of certain special difficulties by which the 
problem has been complicated in the systems of some eminent 
philosophers. A distinction has often been drawn between 
Transeunt and Immanent Causality. In so far as the changes 
of state of one thing are regarded as occasions of change of 
state in others, the relation has been technically called one of 
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Transeunt Causality ; the determination of a thing's change 
of state by its own previous changes has, on the other hand, 
been named Immanent Causality. As a consequence of 
this distinction, grave difficulties have arisen in connection 
with the notion of Transeunt Causality. Such Causality, i^. 
the determination of the changes of one thing by the changes 
of others, is of course an essential feature in the pre-scientific 
view of the world of experience as a multiplicity of inter- 
acting things. 

For systematic Pluralism this conception inevitably pre- 
sents insoluble difficulties. For it is impossible to recon- 
cile the ultimate absolute independence of the various real 
things with the admission that the sequence of states in any 
one depends upon sequences of states in any of the others 
If a plurality of things are ultimately independent of each 
other, it is manifest that each must form a complete whole, 
self-determined and containing the ground of its details 
entirely within itself. Conversely, if a thing cannot be 
explained by a principle of purely internal systematic con- 
nection, but requires for its complete explanation reference 
to an outside, reality with which it stands in interconnection, 
its independence can be only partial. Hence Pluralism, in 
its more consistent forms, has always sought to deny the 
reality of Transeunt Causality, and to reduce all causal re- 
lations to the internal determination of the states of a thing 
by its own previous states. Historically, the principal devices 
which have been adopted for this purpose arc (a) Occasion- 
alism, and (^) the theory of a Pre-established Harmony. 

,(a) Occasionalism. Occasionalism has appeared in the 
history of Philosophy as a professed solution of the special 
problem of the apparent interaction between body and mind, 
taken as two entirely disparate and independent realities, 
though it is equally applicable in a wider sense to the more 
general problem of the apparent connection of any two 
independent real things. The doctrine is most closely asso- 
ciated with the names of the Cartesians, Arnold Geulincx 
and N. Malcbranche, but was in part also adopted by Berkeley 
as a consequence of his belief in the pure passivity of non- 
mental things. Starting from the Cartesian conception of 
mind and body as two entirely independent and disparate 
kinds of reality, Geulincx and Malcbranche were confronted 
by the apparent fact that mental states lead to modifications 
of bodily state in voluntary motion, and vice versA, bodily 
states determine the occurrence of mental states whenever a 
sensation follows upon a stimulus. 
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The “ natural view of the world " unhesitatingly accepts 
these cases as instances of interaction or Transeunt Causality 
on exactly the same level as the origination of change of state 
in one body by change in another, and Descartes himself had 
acquiesced in this interpretation. But such a view, as his 
successors saw, is quite incompatible with the alleged dis- 
parateness and independence of the two orders of existence, 
the bodily and the mental. Geulincx and Maiebranche 
accordingly took refuge in the doctrine that the interaction 
is only apparent. In reality there is a complete solution of 
continuity wherever the series of changes in the one order 
terminates and that in the other begins. What really happens, 
they taught, is that God adapts the one series to the other. 
On the occurrence of the bodily stimulus, God intervenes to 
produce the sensation or emotion which is required to har- 
monise our action with our environment. Similarly, on the 
occurrence of a volition, God interferes to set the correspond- 
ing movement going in our bodily organism. 

Thus the change in the one order is merely an occasion 
for the intervention of God, who is the actual cause of the 
corfesponding change in the other. Within each order the 
series of changes once initiated are then supposed to be 
causally connected. The divine interference only comes in 
where the two orders come into contact. Berkeley adopted 
half of this doctrine without the complementary half. Inas- 
much as, according to him, physical or non-mental things are 
mere complexes of presentations, or, in his own terminology, 
“ ideas,” and ideas are purely inert, the real cause of every 
sensation must be God, who thus directly intervenes to give 
us an indication of the further sensations we shall receive 
according to the action we take on the present presentation. 
Transeunt Causality in the reverse direction, the immediate 
origination of bodily movement by volition, Berkeley seems 
to have admitted without criticism as a self-evident fact.^ 

It will not be necessary here to discuss the half-hearted 
version of Occasionalism adopted by Berkeley. It is clear 
that the admission of direct origination of bodily change by 
mental cannot be consistently combined with the denial of 
all Transeunt Causality in the reverse direction. If all physical 
existence, my own body included, is nothing more than an 
inert complex of presentations, it is just as hard to see how 

* For the v&nous views here summarised, see as original sources, Geulincx^ 
Metaphyma Vtra, Pars Pruna, ; Maiebranche, Entrttuns sur la Meta^ 
pkyst^ c( tur la Reiigumy 7th dialogue ; Berkeley, New Theory of Ftstoa^ 
pp, X47, 148 ; Prtnapies of Human XnowUdgt, H 25-33, 51-53, 57, 150 ; 
Seemd DtaUgm between Hylat mmd Philanom. 
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it can be the recipient of mentally originated change as to 
see how it can originate mental change. What is not in any 
sense active cannot be passive, for passivity is simply repressed 
and thwarted activity. 

We confine ourselves, then, to Occasionalism of the 
thorough-going type. Now, against such Occasionalism there 
is the obvious objection that it transforms the whole course 
of our existence into one long succession of miracles, a point 
upon which Leibnitz is fond of insisting in his criticisms of 
Malebranche. And the doctrine is not really consistent with 
itself for two reasons, (i) It is clear that, according to any 
possible definition of Causation, the doctrine of Occasionalism 
involves causal interaction between God on the one hand 
and both the supposedly disparate orders of reality on the 
other. Changes in either order definitely determine the inter- 
vention of God to originate definitely determined changes 
in the other order. Thus God’s internal determinations are 
at once causes and cflTccts of changes in either order. But if, 

a material change of state can be the cause of a deter- 
mination in God, the whole basis of the denial that a change 
in the material order can originate change in another order 
of reality, is swept away. The nett result of the theory is 
simply to re-establish the transeunt action of the two orders 
on each other by means of a roundabout circuit through the 
mind of God, 

What Geulincx and Malebranche really had in mind was 
the simple reflection that we cannot tell hoxv a physical 
change can bring about a mental change, or vice versd} But 
this problem is not advanced in the least by introducing God 
as a third factor. How a change in the one order can bring 
about a determination in the mind of God, and how again 
God brings about the corresponding change in the other 
order, are simply two insoluble problems of the same kind 
as that they were intended to explain. After the introduction 
of God as third factor in the causal process, the fact still 
remains as before, that certain definite changes in the one 
order ensue upon definite changes in the other, and this is 
precisely the fact which is denoted by the name of Transeunt 
Causality. 

Of course the problem would alter its character if God 
were conceived as another expression for the total system of 
Reality. The doctrine of Occasionalism would then become 
simply a statement of the view that no two things are really 

‘ Geuli&cx expresses tbe prinnple w the /oUowing formula {cp. pU i, 5); 
quod fietcis quomodo fiat, id non nuns. 
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independent, and that it is in virtue of their inclusion in a 
larger systematic whole that what we call separate things can 
influence each other. But, in spite of numerous passing 
utterances which point to this view, it is quite certain that 
Occasionalism was seriously intended by its authors as a 
solution of the problem of Causality on strictly traditicmal 
theistic lines. 

(2) A second defect of the doctrine lies in the failure of 
its originators to extend it to all cases of causal relation. It 
is a mere prejudice when Geulincx and Malebranche allow 
themselves to assume that the sequence of physical change 
on preceding physical change, or mental change on preceding 
mental change, is more self-explanatory than the sequence of 
a mental change on a physical. In both cases we can ascer- 
tain that one state definitely follows a previous one ; in neither 
can we answer the ultimately unmeaning question, by what 
machinery this sequence is brought about For any answer 
must obviously consist in the interpolation of an intermediate 
link, and with regard to the production of this intermediate 
link the same question arises, and thus we come to the in- 
definite regress, the invariable indication that we have been 
asking an unmeaning question. 

{b) The Pre-established Harmony. More philosophical 
was the attempt of Leibnitz to reconcile Pluralism with the 
apparent interaction of things. According to Leibnitz, every 
ultimately real thing or monad is a self-contained whole ; 
it contains, therefore, in itself the ground of the sequence of 
its own states. Hence there can be no real origination of 
change in one monad by the occurrence of change in 
another. The life of every monad must consist purely in 
the development of its own internal nature. As Leibnitz 
phrases it, there are no windows in the monads through which 
states and qualities can fly from one to another. Yet some 
account must be taken of the apparent fact that, since the 
world of experience is not a chaos, the changes in one thing 
seem to be connected by definite law with the changes in others. 

Now, according to Leibnitz, this apparent interaction can 
only be accounted for, if we decline to tolerate the perpetual 
miracle of Occasionalism, by the theory of a Pre-established 
Harmony between monads. If the whole of the independent 
monads are of such a nature that each, while actually 
following the law of its own development, behaves in the 
way required by the internal development of all the rest, 
then, though each is really self-contained, there will be the 
appearance of interaction. Leibnitz illustrates the possibility 
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of such a harmony by the case of two clocks which keep 
time with each other, without either the actual reg;uIation 
of the one by the other, or the maintenance of a connection 
between them, simply because each is properly constructed ; 
and again, by the case of a number of musicians playing from 
the same music but concealed from each other’s observa* 
tion, who keep time and tune simply because each is play* 
ing his own score correctly. 

Probably this is the most satisfactory hypothesis which 
can be devised for the conciliation of apparent interaction 
with a radical Pluralism. But its logical defects are ap- 
parent on the face of it. When we ask to what the harmony 
between the internal states of the several monads is ultim- 
ately due, Leibnitz hesitates between two answers. It is 
due, according to one account, to the choice of God, who in 
His wisdom saw y?/ to establish the best of all the possible 
worlds. But at the same time it was God's recognition 
of the harmony between the monads of this special 
world-system which led Him to give it the preference 
over other antecedently possible systems, and to bring it 
rather than any other from mere possibility into actual 
existence. 

Now it seems clear that, if the creative activity of God 
is to be taken seriously, the relation of God to the system 
must be one of Transeunt Causality. But if Transeunt 
Causality is admitted in the single case of God’s attitude 
towards the monads, it no longer seems obvious why it 
should be denied as regards the attitudes of the monads 
among themselves. For there is now at least one property 
of each monad of which the ground lies not in itself but in 
God, namely, its actual existence ; ' and the principle that 
every monad is the ground of all its own properties once 
being deserted, there remains no further reason for denying 
interaction. If, on the other hand, we lay stress on the 
view that the harmony is no mere result of an arbitrary 
creative act, but is a property contained in the concept of 
the world of monads, thought of as merely possible, why 
may we not equally well think of a world of interacting and 
interconnected and therefore not ultimately indej>endent 
things as possessing equal claims to realisation ? The 
Pluralbm of Leibnitz, from which his denial of Transeunt 

‘ Not that existence can intelligibly be treated ai a property ; on this point 
Kant’s iunoos cnticism of the ’^ontolopcal proof*' seems conclasive. But 
from thi fmni of -vtiw of luibnitt it most be imagined as an additional predicate, 
somehow addec by the creative act of God to tboae already contain^ in tbt 
ooocept of the world as " poMible.’* 
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Catisallty logically follows, seems to rest upon nothing better 
than uncriticised prejudices.' 

§ 12. We may briefly indicate the view as to the problem 
of Transeunt Causality which is involved in our discussion 
of the causal postulate. For any purpose for which it is 
possible and desirable to think of the world as a plurality 
of things, Transeunt Causality must be maintained. For 
precisely because the things in the world in the end form 
a connected system, the complete ground of the states of 
a thing cannot lie in itself but only in the whole system. 
In any sense in which there are a plurality of things, and 
in which the principle of ground and consequence can be 
approximately represented by the causal determination 
of subsequent occurrences by anterior occurrences, we must 
be prepared to find that the states of one thing appear 
among the conditions of the subsequent states of other 
things. 

But again, siflte the apparently separate things are not 
entirely independent, but are the detailed self-expression 
of a single system, Transeunt Causality must in the end 
be appearance. Inasmuch as all interconnection between 
things depends upon their inclusion in the single system 
of Reality, it may be said that, when you take the whole into 
account, all Causality is ultimately immanent But again, 
as we have already seen. Immanent Causality is an imperfect 
way of expressing the systematic connection of all existence 
according to the principle of Ground and Consequence, Fully 
thought out, Immanent Causality, as the determination of 
one state of the whole by a preceding state, is transformed 
into the concept of the interconnection of the various states 
by the purely logical principle that they form together the 
detailed expression of a single coherent principle of structure. 
And thus all Causality is finally imperfect appearance. 

A point of some interest is the following. As we have 
seen, only individual experiences can in the end possess 
the kind of relative independence and internal unity which 
thought seeks to express in the notion of a thing. We may 
add that just in the degree to which any existence has this 
individuality, and thus forms a self-contained whole, will 
its behaviour have its ground within the thing itself. Hence 
the more completely individual a thing is, the more will the 

• For Leibniti's doctrine consult further, TTu Monadology^ Ltihntt^ cdiL 

by R. Laila, Introduction, pts, 2 and 3, and translations of Monadology^ Na» 
Syutm tki Communuaiton of Substances^ with the I*irst and Third Ex f lama- 
itom of the New System. AUo see the elaborate critkisms of B. Russell, The 
Pktlasopky of LitbntXy chap. 4 and following chapters. 
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conditions upon which its states depend appear when we 
apply the postulate of Causality, to be included in other 
states of the same thing. Thus the more individuality a 
thing has, the more fully will it appear to exhibit Immanent 
as distinguished from Transeunt Causality in its internal 
structure, that is, the less will be the modifications that 
structure undergoes in its intercourse with other things. 
If we like to denote the maintenance of unchanged internal 
structure against instigations to change from without by 
the term “empirical activity," we may express our result 
by saying that the more individual a thing is, the more 
empirically active it is. 

When we come to deal with the special problems ot 
moral and social life, we shall have to face further questions 
as to the connection of causal determination with moral 
freedom and responsibility, and again with conscious pur- 
posive action for ends. Our previous discussion will then 
be found to have cleared the way for these more complex 
questions, by removing the difficulties which arise when the 
causal postulate is mistaken for an axiomatic principle of the 
interpretation of the systematic nature of Reality. 

Consult further : — B, Bosanquet, Essentials of Logic, 
pp. 164, 165 ; Logic, vol. L p. 253 ff., vol. ii p. 212 ff.; F. H. 
Bradley, Appearance and Reality, chaps. 5 (Motion and 
Change), 6 (Causation), 7 (Activity), 8 (Things); H. Lotzc, 
Metaphysie, bk L chaps. 4 (Becoming and Change), 5 (Nature 
of Physical Action); L.T. Hobhouse, Theory of Knowledge, 
pt. 2, chaps. 8, 15 (for discussion of “ Plurality " of Causes); 
Karl Pearson, Grammar of Science, chaps. 3 and 4 ; B. 
Russell, Philosophy of Leibniz, chaps. 4, r i (Pre-established 
Harmony); James Ward, Naturalism and Agnosticism, pt 
I, lectures 2-6; Hume’s famous discussion of Causation 
{Treatise of Human Nature, bk. L pt. 3, §§ 3-15) seems to 
me to have lost little of its value, and to be still perhaps the 
most important single contribution of modem Philosophy 
to the systematic discussion of Causality. 
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COSMOLOGY— THE INTERPRETATION 
OF NATURE 

CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTORY 


I 1 . Distinction between the experimental sciences and a Philosophy of 
Nature and Mind. The former concerned with the description, the latter 
with the interpretation, of facts. § 2. Cosmology is the cntical examination 
of the special characteristics of the physical order. Its main problems arc : 
(l) the problem of the nature of Material Existence ; (2) problem of the 
jusiificalion of the concept of the Mechanical Uniformity of Nature ; (3) 
problems of Space and Time ; (4) problem of the Significance of Evolutiaik ; 
(5) problem ^ the Place of desenpuve Physical Science in the System ol 
Human Knowledge. 

§ I . In our two remaining Books we shall have to deal 
with the more elementary of the problems created by the 
apparent existence of two orders of Reality, a physical and 
a psychical, which again at least seem to stand in reciprocal 
interaction. In the present Book we shall discuss some 
of the leading characteristics which everyday thought and 
scientific thought respectively assign to the physical order, 
and shall ask how these characteristics compare with those 
we have seen ground to ascribe to Reality, *.#. wc shall 
attempt to form a theory of the place of physical existence 
in the whole system of Reality. In the Fourth Book we 
shall discuss in the same way some of the leading charac- 
teristics of the psychical order as currently conceived, and 
the nature of its connection with the physical order. Our 
treatment of these topics will necessarily be imperfect and 
elementary for more reasons than one : not only are the 
facts of which some account must be taken so numerous 
and complicated that they would require for their mastery 
something like an encyclopaedic acquaintance with the 
whole range of the exp>erimental sciences, physical and 
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psychological, but their adequate interpretation, especially 
on the cosmological side, would demand a familiarity with 
the ultimate foundations of mathematical theory which is 
rarely possessed either by the experimentalist or by the 
metaphysician. The utmost we can hope to accomplish in 
this part of our work is to establish one or two broad results 
as regards general principles : any suggestions we may make 
as to the details of interpretation must be avowedly tentative. 

We must be careful to distinguish the task of a Philo- 
sophy of Nature and a Philosophy of Mind from those of 
the experimental sciences which deal directly with the fact 
of the physical and psychical orders. The fundamental 
business of the latter is, as we have already seen, the 
discovery of descriptive formulae by the aid of which the 
various processes which make up the physical and psychical 
orders may be depicted and calculated. The fewer and 
simpler these formulae, the more they economise the labour 
of calculation, the more completely do the experimental 
sciences perform the work for which we look to them. And 
so long ais our formulae adequately accomplish this work of 
calculation, it is indifferent for the expicrimental sciences 
whether the language in which they are couched represents 
a “ reality " or not. The “ atoms," “ forces,” and “ ethers ' 
of our physical, the “ sensations ” of our psychological 
formulae, might be as purely .symbolic creations of our own 
imagination as the “ imaginary quantities ” of mathematics, 
without their unreality in any way interfering with their 
scientific usefulness. In the words of an eminent physicist, 
“ the atomic theory plays a part in physics similar to that 
of certain auxiliary concepts in mathematics, . . . although 
we represent vibrations by the harmonic formula, the 
phenomena of cooling by exponentials, falls by squares of 
times, eta, no one will fancy that vibrations in themselves 
have anything to do with the circular functions, or the 
motion of falling bodies with squares ” (Mach, Science of 
Mechanics, p. 492). When it is asserted that the useful- 
ness of a sdentihe hypothesis, such as, e^., the atomic theory 
or the hypothesis of the existence of an etherial undulating 
medium, of itself proves the real existence of things corre- 
sponding to the concepts employed by the hypothesis, the 
same fallacy is committed as when it is contended that if an 
algebraical calculus is generally capable of geometrical inter- 
pretation, every step in its operations must be interpretable. 

The work of the Philosophy of Nature and of Mind only 
begins where that of the experimental sciences leaves off. 
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Its data are not particular facts, as directly amassed by 
experiment and observation, but the hypotheses used by 
experimental science for the co-ordination and description of 
those facts. And it examines these hypotheses, not with the 
object of modifying their structure so as to include new facts, 
or to include the old facts in a simpler form, but purely for 
the purpose of estimating their value as an account of 
ultimately real existence. Whether the hypotheses are 
adequate as implements for the calculation of natural pro- 
cesses is a question which Philosophy, when it understands 
its place, leaves entirely to the special sciences ; whether they 
can claim to be more than useful formulae for calculation, ijt. 
whether they give us knowledge of ultimate Reality, is a 
problem which can only be dealt with by the science which 
systematically analyses the meaning of reality, i.e, by Meta- 
physics. We may perhaps follow the usage of some recent 
writers in marking this difference of object by a difference 
in terminology, and say that the goal of experimental science 
is the Description of facts, the goal of Metaphysics their 
Interpretation. The difference of aim is, however, not 
ultimate. Description of facts, when once we cease to be 
content with such description as will subserve the purpose 
of calculation and call for description of the fact as it really 
Is, of itself becomes metaphysical interpretation. 

The chief danger against which we must guard in this 
part of our metaphysical studies is that of expecting too 
much from our science. We could never, of course, hope for 
such a complete interpretation of facts as might be possible 
to omniscience. At most we can only expect to see in a 
general way how the physical and again how the psychical 
order must be thought of if our view as to the ultimate 
structure of Reality is sound. For an exact understanding 
of the way in which the details of physical and psychical 
existence are woven into the all-embracing pattern of the 
real, we must not look. And the value of even a general 
interpretation will of course depend largely upon our famili- 
arity with the actual use the various sciences make of their 
hypotheses. With the best goodwill in the world we cannot 
hope to avoid all misapprehensions in dealing with the con- 
cepts of sciences with which we have no practical familiarity. 

Though this general caution is at least equally applicable 
to the amateur excursions of the student whose mental 
training has been confined to some special group of experi- 
mental sciences into the field of metaphysical criticism, it 
would be a good rule for practice if every student of 

*3 
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Metaphysics would consider it part of his duty to make 
himself something more than an amateur in at least one 
branch of empirical science ; probably Psychology, from its 
historical connection with philosophical studies, presents 
unique advantages for this purpose. And conversely, no 
specialist in experimental science should venture on ultimate 
metaphysical construction without at least a respectable 
acquaintance with the principles of Logic, an acquaintance 
hardly to be gained by the perusal of Jevons’s Elementary 
Lessons with a supplement of Mill 

§ 2. Cosmology, then, means the critical examination of 
the assumptions involved in the recognition of the physical 
as a distinct order of existence, and of the most general 
hypotheses employed by popular thought and scientific 
reflection respectively for the description of specially physical 
existence. It is clear that this very recognition of a dis- 
tinction between the physical and other conceivable forms of 
existence implies a degree of reflective analysis more ad- 
vanced than that emhxxiied in the naive pre-scientific view 
with which we started in our last two chapters. In the 
simple conception of the world of existence as consisting of 
the changing states of a plurality of interacting things, there 
was not as yet any ground for a distinction between the 
psychical and the purely physical That there really exists 
a widespread type of thought for which this distinction has 
never arisen, is put beyond doubt by the study of the psych- 
ology of the child and the savage: Both, as we know, draw no 
hard-and-fast line between the animated and the inanimate, 
and the savage, in his attempts to account for the phenomena 
of life, does so habitually by supposing the physical organism 
to be tenanted by one or more lesser organisms of the same 
order of existence. The " soul ” he ascribes to things is 
simply a smaller and consequently less readily percept- 
ible body within the body. 

For civilised men this conception of all existence as being 
of the same order, an order which we might describe from 
our own more developed standp>oint as at once animated 
and physical, has become so remote and inadequate, that we 
And it hard to realise how it can ever have been universally 
accepted as self-evident truth. Physical science, and under 
its guidance the current thought of civilised men, has come 
to draw a marked distinction between the great majority of 
sensible things, which it regards as purely physical, and a 
minority which exhibit the presence of “consciousness.” 
Thus has arisen a theory of the division of existence into 
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two great orders, the physical and the psychical, which so 
dominates our ordinary thought about the world, that all 
the efforts of philosophers, both spiritualist and materialist, 
to reduce the two orders once more to one seem powerless 
to make any impression on the great majority of minds. 

When we ask what are the distinguishing marks of the 
physical order as currently conceived, the precise answer we 
obtain will depend on the degree of scientific attainments 
possessed by the person to whom our question is addressed. 
But in the main both current science and everyday thought, 
so far as it has reflected on the problem, would probably 
ag^ee as to the following points, (a) Physical existence is 
purely material or non-mental^ or again is unconscious. The 
exact significance of these predicates is probably rarely 
clear even to those who make the freest use of them. On 
the face of it, such epithets convey only the information that 
existence of the physical kind differs in some important 
respect from existence of a mental kind ; the nature of the 
difference they leave obscure. Reflection, however, may 
throw some light on the matter. 

The distinction between persons and animals on the one 
side and mere things on the other seems to rest in the last 
resort on an important practical consideration. Among the 
things which, according to the naive Realism of the pre- 
scientific theory, form my environment, there are some which 
regularly behave in much the same general way in response 
to very different types of behaviour on my own part There 
are others again which behave differently towards me accord- 
ing to the differences in my behaviour towards them. In 
other words, some things exhibit special individual pur- 
poses, dependent in various ways on the nature of my own 
individual purposes, others do not Hence for practice it 
becomes very important to know what things can be 
counted on always to exhibit the same general type of 
behaviour, and what cannot, but require individual study 
before 1 can tell how they will respond to different pur- 
posive behaviour of my own. It is on this practical 
difference that the distinction of mental and conscious 
from purely physical and unconscious existence seems to 
be ba%d. We shall probably not be far wrong in inter- 
preting the unconsciousness of purely material existence to 
mean that it exhibits no traces of purposive individuality, or 
at least none that we can recognise as such. More briefly, 
the physical order consists of the things which do not 
manifest recognisable individuality, 
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(d) Closely connected with this peculiarity is a second. 
The physical order is made up of events which conform 
rigidly to certain universal Laws. This is an obvious con- 
sequence of its lack of purposive individuality. The elements 
of which it is composed, being devoid of all purposive 
character of their own, always behave in the same surround- 
ings in the same regular uniform way. Hence we can 
formulate precise general Laws of their behaviour. Origin- 
ally, no doubt, this uniformity of the physical order is 
thought of as a point of contrast with the irregular be- 
haviour of purposive beings, who respond differently to (he 
same external surroundings according as their own internal 
purposes vary. With the growth of Psychology as an ex- 
perimental science of mental processes there inevitably arises 
the tendency to extend this concept of uniform conformity 
with general Law to the processes of the psychical order, 
and we are then confronted by the famous problem how to 
reconcile scientific law with human "freedom." The same 
antithesis between the apparently regular and purposeless 
behaviour of the elements of the physical order and the 
apparently irregular and purposive behaviour of the members 
of the psychical order is also expressed by saying that the 
sequence of events in the physical order is mechanically 
determined by the principle of Causality, whcrezis that of the 
psychical order is teleological, ix. determined by reference to 
end or purpose. 

(c) Every element of the physical order fills a position in 
space and in time. Hence any metaphysical problems about 
the nature of space and time are bound to affect our view 
of the nature of the physical order. Here, again, there is a 
point of at least possible contrast betw'een the physical and 
the psychical. As the accumulation of experience makes it 
increasingly clearer that the bodies of my fellow-men and my 
own body, in so far as it is an object perceived like others by 
the organs of the special senses, exhibit m many respects the 
same conformity to certain general laws, and are composed 
of the same constituent parts as the rest of the sensible 
world, such animated bodies of purposive agents have to be 
included along with the rest of sensible existence in the 
physical order. The individual’s purposive individuality has 
now to be thought of as residing in a distinct factor in his 
composition of a kind foreign to the physical order, and 
therefore imperceptible by the senses, ix. as a mind or soul 
or stream of conscious tuss in the current psychological sense. 
Such a mind or soul or stream of consciousness is then 
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usually regarded as not filling a series of positions in space, 
and sometimes as not filling a series of positions in time. 

(d) The physical order, as thus finally constituted by the 
introduction of the concept of an imperceptible soul or mind, 
now comprises all sensible existence * as an aggregate of 
events in time and space, linked together by the principle of 
Causality, and exhibiting conformity with general law. To 
this conception recent science has made an important addi- 
tion in the notion of a continuous evolution or development 
as manifesting itself throughout the series. So that we 
may ultimately define the physical order as a body of events 
occupying position in time and space, conforming to general 
laws with rigid and undeviating uniformity, and exhibiting 
continuous evolution.* 

From these general characteristics of the physical order, 
as conceived by current science and current popular thought, 
arise the fundamental problems of Cosmology. We have to 
discuss — (i) the real nature of material existence, the 
ultimate significance of the distinction between the two 
orders, and the possibility of reducing them to one; (2) the 
justification for the distinction between mechanical and teleo- 
logical processes, and for the conception of the physical 
order as rigidly conformable to uniform law ; (3) the leading 
difficulties of the conceptions of time and space, and their 
bearing on the degree of reality to be ascribed to the 
physical order ; (4) the philosophical implications of the 
application of the notion of evolution or development to the 
events of the physical order ; (5) finally, we ought perhaps 
to deal very briefly and in a very elementary fashion with 
the problem of the real position of descriptive physical 
science as a whole in its relation to the rest of human 
knowledge. 

Consult further : — F. H. Bradley, Appearance and Reality, 
chap. 26 (pp. 496-497, 1st ed.) ; H. Lotze, Outlines of Meta- 
physic, J. S. Mackenzie, Outlines of Metapl^sics, 
bk. iii. chap. 2 ; J. Ward, Naturalism and Agnosticism, 
lect. r. 

* /./. existence of the same kind as that perceived by the senses, whether 
actually so perceived or not. In this sense the solid impenetrable extended atoms 
of Newton or Locke are "sensible’* existence, inasmuch as their propertiei are 
the same in kind as certain perceptible properties of larger masses, though they 
are not themselves actually perceptible. 

• Of course the evolution must be mere subjective appearance if , as is soroe> 
times assumed, the processes of the physical order are one and all purely 
mechanicaK But this only shows that the current concept of the physicai order 
is not free from inconsistencies. 
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S I. The physical order, because dependent tor its perceived qualities on the 
senseorgans of the percipient, must be the appearance of a more ulti- 
mate reality which is non • physical. 9 2. Berkeley’s cnticism is fatal to 
Che identification of this reality with '‘material substance/’ The logical 
consequence of Berkeley's doctnne that the esse of sensible things is percspi 
would be the subjectivist view that the physical order is only a complex of 
presentations. § 3. But this is clearly not the case with that of the 
pliysical order which consists of the btklies of my fellow-men. These have 
an existence, as centres of feeling, over and above their existence as 
presentations to my senses. 9 4- As the bodies of my fellows are connected 
m one system with the rest of the physical order, that order as a whole 
must have the same kind of reality which belongs to them. It must be 
the presentation to our sense of a system or complex of systems of ex- 
penencing subjects ; the apparent absence of bfe and purpose from inorganic 
nature must oe due to our inability to enter into a direct communion ol 
interest with its members, | 5 Some consequences of this view. 

§ I. In the preceding chapter we have very briefly in- 
dicated the nature of the steps by which reflective thought 
comes to distinguish sharply between a physical and a 
psychical order of existence. The physical order, when the 
concept has been brought into its complete shape by the 
inclusion of my own body and all its parts, is thought of as 
a system comprising all the bodies in the universe, that is, 
all the existences which are of the same kind as those which 
I directly perceive by means of the special senses.* Now, 
with regard to the whole physical order thus conceived two 
things seem fairly obvious upon the least reflection, that 
it does not depend for its existence upon the fact of my 
actually perceiving it, and that it does depend upon my 
perception for all the qualities and relations which 1 find in 


' Thu definition of the phyxicul order approximates very closely to that 
adopted by Prof. Munaterberg in hii Grundin^t (Ur voL i, pp^ 65*77. 

Pror MUnsterberg dehnes a physuaJ fact as one which u directly accessible to 
the perception of a plurality of sentient individuals, as opposed to the psychical 
fact which can be oirectlv experienced only by one individual. It must be 
remembereti, of course, that my body as directly experienced in "common 
sensation" and "emotional mood” belong to the psychical order. It is only 
my body as perceptible by other men that is a member of the physical cndcr. 

IM 
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it Its that appears independent of the percipient, but its 
vohat^ on the other hand, essentially dependent on and 
relative to the structure of the perceiving organ. As we 
have already seen, the familiar experience of the variations 
in perception which accompany differences in the permanent 
structure or temporary functioning of the organs of sense 
led, very early in the history of Philosophy, to the recogni- 
tion of this relativity, so far as the so-called “secondary” 
qualities, i.e. those which can only be perceived by one 
special sense-organ, are concerned. We have also seen 
sufficiently (in Bk. II. chap. 4) that the same consideration 
holds equally good of those “ primary ” qualities which are 
perceptible by more senses than one, and have probably for 
that reason b^n so often supposed to be unaffected by this 
relativity to a perceiving organ. 

Without wasting the reader’s time by unnecessary 
repetition of our former reasoning, it may be worth while 
to point out here how this thorough-going relativity of the 
qualities of the physical order to a percipient organ leads 
directly to the indefinite regress, the apparently invariable 
consequence of all contradictions in Metaphysics, when we 
try to take those qualities as independently real. I perceive 
the properties of physical existence by special sense-organs, 
and the properties as perceived are conditioned by the 
structure of those organs. But each sense-organ is itself 
a member of the physical order, and as such is perceived by 
and dependent for its perceived qualities upon another organ. 
This second sense-organ in its turn is also a member of the 
physical order, and is perceived by a third, or by the first 
organ again. And there is no end to this mutual de- 
pendence. The physical order, as a whole, must be a 
“state” of my nervous system, which is itself a part of that 
order. We shall see more fully in our final Book, when we 
come to discuss the problem of Mind and Body, that this 
contradiction is an inevitable result of the inconsistency 
involved in the inclusion of my own body in the physical 
order, an inconsistency which is, in its turn, a necessary 
consequence of the hard-and-fast separation of the two orders 
of existence* 

‘ Cf. Bradley, Appear ante and Reaitiy^ chap, a2, pp. 260-267 {ist ed,). 
The Btleinpls which have been made to exempt “ primary qualities from this 
relativity do not seem to demand senous cnticism. The argument in the text 
applies as directly to extension and shape as to colour or smell. It is not dc^ 
Jensible to contend, as Mr, Hobhouse does, that qualities, whether primar>’ or 
secondary, depend on the percipient organ only for their perception, not for their 
extttenoe. Tm contention rests upon taking two aspects of experience which 
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Considerations of this kind have led to the general 
recognition that the physical order must be regarded as 
phenomenal, as the manifestation to sense-perception of a 
reality which is in its own nature inaccessible to sense- 
perception, and therefore, in the strictest sense of the words, 
not physical. When we ask, however, how this non-physical 
reality of which the physical order is the phenomenal 
manifestation to our senses, is to be thought of, we find our- 
selves at once plunged into the same difficulties which we 
have already met, in a more general form, in discussing the 
concept of Substance. Popular thought, and science so far 
as it is content to accept the notions of popular thought 
without criticism, have commonly fallen back on the idea 
of the non-phenomenal ground of the physical order as 
an unpcrceived “substratum." To this subrstratum it has 
given the name of matter^ and has thus interpreted the 
physical order as the effect produced by the causal action 
of an unpcrceived matter upon our sense-organs, or rather, 
to speak with more precision, upon tfutr unknown material 
substratum. Frequently, as might have been expected, the 
attempt has been made to identify this substratum with those 
of the known qualities of the physical order which appear 
least liable to modification with the varying states of the 
percipient organs, and lend themselves most readily to 
measurement and calculation, the so-called “primary” 
qualities of mechanical science. This is the standpoint 
adopted by Newton and, in the main, by Locke, and largely 
through the influence of their work still remains the most 
familiar to the ordinary English mind. But the incon- 
sistencies we have already found inherent in such a con- 
ception of Substance as is here presupposed, so inevitably 
make themselves felt upon any serious examination, that 
the doctrine regularly app>cars in the history of thought as 
a mere temporary halting - place in the advance to the 
more radical notion of matter as the entirely unknown 
non-phenomenal substratum of the sensible properties of 
bodies. 

§ 2. This latter notion is again manifestly open to all 
the objections previously brought against the more general 
concept of substance as an unknown substratum or support 

are aiwa7« pven together, the ikat and the of a senae-content, and arguing 
that because these two aspects of a single whole can be dutinguished, therefore 
th« one can exist tn actual separation from the other. It would be qmte as 
logical to infer by the same method and from the same premisses that there can be 
a peroepdee state without any content, as that the contents can exist as we know 
them, apart from the state. 
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of properties. It is from these objections that Berkeley’s 
famous criticism of the concept of matter, the most original 
attempt at a constructive theory of the real nature of the 
physical order in the history of English Philosophy, starts. 
Berkeley first takes the identification of material substance 
with the primary qualities of body, which Locke had made 
current in English speculation, and shows, by insisting 
upon the relativity of perceived quality to percipient organ, 
that it is untenable. Having thus driven his opponent to 
surrender this identification, and to define matter as the 
unknown substratum of the physical order, he proceeds to 
argue that this notion of an unknown substratum is both 
useless and unintelligible. It is useless, because our 
knowledge of the actual properties and processes of the 
physical order can neither be extended nor made clearer 
by the addition of an unknowable , it is unintelligible, be- 
cause we can give no account to ourselves of the nature of 
the “ support ” supposed to be bestowed by the substratum 
or the properties. 

Material substance being thus dismissed as an un- 
meaning fiction, what is left as the reality of the physical 
order ? According to Berkeley, nothing but the actual 
presentations, or “ ideas,” in which the percipient subject 
is aware of the properties of bodies, A body is simply such 
a complex of presentations to a percipient ; except as 
so presented it has no existence. As Berkeley is fond of 
putting it, the esse of the material thing is simply pe7ctpi, the 
fact of its being presented. But just when we expect Berkeley 
to accept the complete subjectivist contention that bodies 
arc simply “ states of the percipients’ consciousness ” and 
nothing more, he remembers that he has to account both for 
the fact that we cannot perceive what we please and where 
we please, but that our perceptions form an order largely 
independent of our own choice, and for the deep-seated 
conviction of the common-sense mind that things do not 
cease to exist when my perception of them is interrupted. 
To reconcile his theory with these apparently conflicting 
facts, he has recourse, as is the custom of philosophers and 
others in a difficulty, to divine assistance. The continued 
existence of the physical world in the intervals of perception, 
and its systematic character and partial independence of our 
volition, he explains by the hypotheses that God produces 
perceptions in us in a fixed order, and that God continues 
to be aware of the system of presentations which I call the 
physical world, when my perception of it is suspended. The 
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same explanation would, of course, have to be invoked to 
account for the existence of physical realities which no 
human subject perceives.^ 

It is fairly obvious that the two halves of Berkeley’s 
theory will not fit together into a coherent whole. If the 
whole tss€ of physical things is merely percipi, there can be no 
reason why I should suppose them to exist at all except in 
so far as and so long as they are presented to my perception. 
The whole hypothesis of an omnipresent divine perception 
which remains aware of the contents that have vanished 
from my own perception, thus becomes purely gratuitous. It 
also labours under the disadvantage of being, on Berkeley’s 
theory, internally inconsistent. For if it is necessary to 
invoke the agency of God to account for the occurrence of 
presentations to my experience, it is not clear why we have 
not to suppose a second deity who causes the scries of pre- 
sentations in the experience of God, and so on indefinitely. 
On the other hand, if God’s experience may be taken as 
uncaused, it is not clear why my own experience might not 
have been taken so in the first instance, and the introduction 
of God into the theory avoided. Thus the logical outcome 
of the doctrine that the esst of physical things is merely 
percipi, would have been either Solipsism, the doctrine 
according to which I have no certain knowledge of any 
existence except my own, everything else being a mere 
state or modification of myself ; or the Humian scepticism, 
which resolves my own existence, as well as that of the 
external world, into a mere sequence of fleeting mental 
processes. Conversely, if I have adequate reason to believe 
that any member of the physical order whatever is more 
than a presentation, and has an existence in some sense 
independent of my perception, 1 have no right to declare of 
any member of that order, unless for special reasons, that its 
being consists merely tn being perceived. 

§ 3. Why, then, did Berkeley, as a matter of fact, accept 
neither the solipsist nor the sceptical conclusion ? Why does 
he, after all, credit the members of the physical order with 
an existence independent of the fact of my perceiving them, 
and thus introduce a patent contradiction into his system? 
It is not hard to ace the reasons by which he must have 
been influenced. The whole physical order cannot be 

* Sec paiticulArly the det&iled ttatement of his cootenlion and the elaborate 
examination of objections in the J^kru Dtahgiut bttmm HylAt amd PktUmms^ 
which fonn a commentafy on the briefer expoaitioii of Fi^mipUs ^ Hnmtm 
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dismissed as a mere subjective illusion, because theire are 
some members of it which undoubtedly have an existence 
independent of the fact of being perceived by my sense- 
organs. Such members are my own body and the bodies 
of my fellow-men. 

^th my own body and those of my fellow-men, as they 
are perceived by the various special senses, belong to the 
physical order, and share its qualities. But over and above 
its existence as a member of the perceived physical order, 
my own body has further another quite different kind of 
existence. It is, in so far as 1 perceive its parts, as I do 
other bodily existence, by the sensations of the various 
special sense-organs, a complex of presentations, like every- 
thing else in the physical world. But my body is not merely 
an object presented to me by the organs of the special senses ; 
it is also something which I feel as a whole in common 
or organic sensation, and in the changing organic thrills of 
my various emotional moods. This unique feeling of my 
body as a whole accompanies every moment of my conscious 
life and gives each its peculiar tone, and there seems to be 
no doubt that it forms the foundation of the sense of 
personal identity. If we recollect the essentially teleological 
character of feeling, we shall be inclined to say that my body 
as thus apprehended is nothing other than myself as a striv- 
ing purposive individual, and that my experience of it is 
the same thing as the experience of my purposive attitudes 
towards my environment. It is, in fact, ^is experience 
of my body as apprehended by immediate feeling, that 
Psychology describes as the “ subject ’’ of the various “ mental 
states "of which it formulates the laws. For Metaphysics, 
it does not seem too much to say, this double existence of 
my own body, as a presented object about which I have 
knowledge in the same way as alraut everything else, and 
as an immediately felt unity, affords the key to the whole 
problem of the “ independent ” existence of a reality beyond 
my own presentations. To see how this comes about, we 
must first consider the influence it has on our conception 
of one very special part of the physical order, the bodies of 
our fellows. 

The bodies of our fellow-men are, of course, from one 
point of view complexes of presentations which we receive 
through our sense-organs ; so far their esse, as Berkeley would 
have said, is percipi. But all practical communion with my 
fellows through the various institutions of society is based 
upon the conviction that, over and above their existence as 
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presentation-complexes, or contents of my perceptive statcsi 
the bodies of my fellows have the same kind of existence as 
directly apprehended in immediate feeling which I ascribe 
to my own. In other words, all practical life is a mere illusion, 
unless my fellow-men are, like myself, centres of purposive 
experience. By the existence independent of my own per- 
ception which I ascribe to them, I mean precisely existence 
as feeling purposive beings. Hence, unless all social life is 
an illusion, there is at least one part of the physical order, 
external to myself, of which the esse is not mere percipi^ but 
peretpere, or rather senttre. If my fellow-men are more than 
complexes of presentations or “ ideas in my head,” then the 
subjectivist reduction of all reality to states of my “con- 
sciousness ” breaks down, at least for this part of the physical 
order. Hence the acceptance or rejection of the subjectivist 
theory will ultimately depend on the nature of the evidence 
for the independent existence of human feelings and purposes 
beyond my own. 

On what grounds,then, do we attributesuch “independent " 
existence as exf>eriencing subjects to our fellows ? Accord- 
ing to the current subjectivist explanation, we have here a 
conclusion based on the argument from the analogy between 
the structure of my own body, as presented in sense - per- 
ception, and those of others. I infer that other men have 
a mental life like my own, because of the visible resem- 
blances between their physical structure and my own, and 
this inference receives additional support from every fresh 
increase in our anatomical and physiological knowledge of 
the human frame. But, being an argument from analogy, it 
can never amount to a true scientihe induction, and the 
existence of human experience, not my own, must always 
remain for the subjectivist a probability and can never 
become a certainty. 

I am convinced that this popular and superficially 
plausible view is radically false, and that its logical con- 
sequence, the belief that the real existence of our fellows is 
less certain than our own, is a grave philosophical error. 
That the argument from analogy is no sufficient basis for 
the belief in human experience beyond my own, can easily 
be seen from the following considerations ^i) As ordinarily 
stated, the data of the supposed inference do not actually 
exist. For what I perceive is not, as the subjectivist 
assumes, three terms — my own mental life, my own ana- 
tomical structure, and the anatomy of my neighbour, but 
two, my own mental life and my neighbour’s anatomy. If 
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1 cannot be sure of the reality of my neighbour’s experience 
until I have compared the anatomy and physiology of his 
organism with that of my own, I shall have to remain in 
doubt at least until science can devise a mechanism by 
which I can see my own nervous system. At present one 
of the terms on which the analogical argument is said to be 
based, namely, my own internal physical structure, has to be 
mostly taken on trust It would be little less than the truth 
to invert the subjectivist’s position, and say that, until science 
can devise means for seeing our own brains, we infer the re- 
semblance of our own anatomy to our neighbour’s from the 
previously known resemblance of his inner experience andours. 

( 2 ) And even supposing this difficulty already sur- 
mounted, as it conceivably will be in the future, there is a 
still more serious flaw in the presumed analogical inference. 
If 1 once have good ground for the conviction that similarity 
of inner experience is attended by similarity of physical 
structure, then of course I can in any special case treat the 
degree of structural resemblance between one organism and 
another as a sufficient reason for inferring a like degree of 
resemblance between the corresponding inner experiences. 
But upon what grounds is the general principle itself based ? 
Obviously, if my own inner experience is the only one known 
to me originally, I have absolutely no means of judging whether 
the external resemblances between my own organism and 
yours afford reason for crediting you with an inner experience 
like my own or not. If the inference by analogy is to have 
any force whatever in a particular case, I must already know 
independently that likeness of outward form and likeness of 
inner experience at least in some cases go together. The 
plausibility of the usual subjectivist account of the way in 
which we come to ascribe real existence \.o our fellows, is 
simply due to its tacitly ignoring this vital point 

How, then, do we actually learn the existence of feeling 
purposive experience outside our own ? The answer is 
obvious. We learn it by the very same process by which 
we come to the clear consciousness of ourselves. It is a 
pure blunder in the subjectivist psychology to assume that 
somehow the fact of my own existence as a centre of ex- 
perience is a primitive revelation. It is by the process of 
putting our purposes into act that we come to be aware of 
them as our purposes, as the meaning of our lives, the secrets 
of what we want of the world. And, from the very fact of 
our existence in a society, every step in the execution of a 
purpose or the satisfaction of a want involves the adjustment 
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of oar own purposive acts to those of the other members of 
our social whole. To realise your own ends, you have to 
take note of the partly coincident, partly conflicting, ends of 
your social fellows, precisely as you have to take note of 
your own. You cannot come to the knowledge of the one 
without coming by the same route and in the same degree 
to the knowledge of the other. Precisely because our lives 
and purposes are not self-contained, self-explaining wholes, 
we cannot possibly know our own meaning except in so far 
as we know the meaning of our immediate fellows. Self- 
knowledge, apart from the knowledge of myself as a being 
with aims and purposes conditioned by those of like beings 
in social relations with myself, is an empty and senseless 
word. 

The recent psychological studies of the part which 
imitation plays in all learning make this result still more 
palpably manifest For they reveal the fact that, to an 
enormous extent, it is by first repeating without conscious 
aim of its own the significant purposive acts of others that a 
child first comes to behave with conscious significance itself. 
It is largely by learning what others mean when they utter 
a word or execute a movement that the child comes to know 
his own meaning in using the same word or performing the 
same movement Thus we may confidently say that the 
reality of purposive significant experience which is not my 
own is as directly certain as the reality of my own experience, 
and that the knowledge of both realities is inevitably gained 
together in the process of coming to clear insight into my 
own practical aims and interests. The inner experience of 
my fellows is indubitably real to the same degree as my 
own, because the very existence of my own purposive life 
is meaningless apart from the equal existence of theirs.* 

§ 4. We may now apply the results obtained in the 
previous section to the general question as to the “in- 
dependent” existence of the physical order. In doing so 
we observe two consequences of the highest imp>ortance. 
(1) Now that we have found that at least a part of that 

* See the fuller exposiuon of this line of argument In Royce, Studus im G^od 

Evtl^ emy 00 ** NeturCi Consaousness and Self-Consaousncas," to which I 
an largely indebted throughout the present chapter, and for a detailed crittcbm 
of the alleged ** analo^cal '* inference the closely related reasoning cd my own 
essay <m Mind and Nature** in ItU€matumai J^maJ htkus^ October 1902. 
The similar but bnefer criticism in Koyce, W^td and tha Indmdual^ 
Second Series, lecture 4, ** Physical and Social Reality,** pi 170, I had not had 
the opportunity to study when the above was written. For the whole subject of 
imitation, see ui particular Professor Baldwin's MnUal DfV€hpnttni %m ikd ChiJd 
4tmdik4 Rmct* 
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order, namely, the bodies of our fellow-men, are not mere 
complexes of presentations in our own experience, but have 
a further existence as themselves experiencing subjects, and 
are so far “independent” of their actual presentation in 
our own experience, we can no longer conclude, from the 
dependence of the physical order for its sensible proper- 
ties upon presentation to ourselves, that it has no further 
existence of its own. If one part of that order, which as 
presented stands on the same footing with the rest, and is, 
like it, dependent on presentation for its sensible properties, 
is certainly known to be more than a mere presentation- 
complex, the same may at least be true of other parts. We 
can no longer assert of any part of the physical order, 
without special proof, that its esse is merely percipi. 

We may go a step further. Not only may other parts 
of the physical order possess a reality beyond the mere fact 
of being presented to our sense-p)erception, but they must. 
For {a) we have to take note, for the obtaining of our own 
practical ends, of the factors in our material environment 
precisely as we have to take note of the purposive behaviour 
not our own which forms our social environment Just as 
our own inner life has no coherent significance except as 
part of a wider whole of purposive human life, so human 
society as a system of significant conduct directed to the 
attainment of ends, cannot be understood without reference 
to its non-human surroundings and conditions. To under- 
stand my own exp>erience, reference must be made to the 
aims, ideals, beliefs, etc of the social whole in which I am a 
member ; and to understand these, reference has again to be 
made to geographical, climatic, economical, and other con- 
ditions. Thus of the physical order at large, no less than of 
that sp>ecial pwut of it which consists of the bodies of my 
fellows, it is true to say that its existence means a great 
deal more than the fact of its presentation. Unperceived 
physical existence must be real if I am myself real, because 
my own inner life is unintelligible without reference to it 
{b) This conclusion is further strengthened by the evidence 
supplied by the various sciences, that human life forms part 
of a great system characterised by evolution or develop- 
ment If one part of a connected historical development is 
more than a complex of presentations, the other stages of 
that development cannot possibly be mere presentation- 
complexes. Against any “ Idealism ” which is mere Sub- 
jectivism or Presentationism calling itself by a less suspicious 
name, it would be a sound and fair argument to contend 
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that it reduces evolution to a dream, and must therefore 
be false.^ 

It cannot, then, be true of the physical order as a whole, 
that it has no reality beyond the fact of its presentation to 
my senses. Elements in it not so presented must yet have 
reality, inasmuch as my own inner life requires the re- 
cognition of their reality as a fundamental condition of the 
realisation of my own “ subjective " ends. As the facts of 
hallucination, “ suggestion,” and subjective sensation show, 
what appears to us as an element in the physical order may 
sometimes have no reality beyond the fact of its appearance ; 
there may be presented contents of which it would be true 
to sa^y that their esse is peretpt. But the very possibility of 
distinguishing such hallucinatory presentations from others 
as illusory, is enough to prove that this cannot be true of 
the whole physical order. It is precisely because physical 
existence in general is something more than a collective 
hallucination, that we are able in Psychology to recognise 
the occurrence of such hallucinations. As has been already 
observed, you are never justified in dismissing an apparent 
fact of the physical order as mere pre.sentation without any 
further reality behind it, unless you can produce special 
grounds for making this inference based upon the circum- 
stances of the special case. 

(2) The second important consequence of our previous 
conclusion is this, — We have now seen what was really 
meant, in the crucial case of our fellow-men, by maintaining 
an existence “ independent ” of the fact of presentation to our 
sense-organs. Their ” independent ” existence meant exist- 
ence as centres of experience, as feeling, purposive beings. 
The whole concept of “independent” existence was thus 
social in its origin. W’e have also seen that the grounds on 
which an “ independent ” existence must be ascribed to the 
rest of the physical order are essentially of the same kind as 
those on which we asserted the “ independent ” existence of 
our fellow-men. It appears patent, then, that “ independent " 
existence must have the same general sense in both cases. 
It can and must mean the existence of centres of sentient 
purposive experience. If we are serious in holding that the 
esse of the physical order, like that of ourselves and our 
fellows, is not mere percipt^ we must hold that it is ptretpere or 

* For a »tudy of the aigruBcance of the “ partial independence ’’ of the 
physical world on my will as a factor id pr<»ducmgWlicf in lU * ** external reality," 
see Slout^ ^tiinual of bk. m pt, 2, chaps 1 2 Firccption of 

External Reality 
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senttre. What appears to us in sense-perception as physical 
nature must be a community, or a complex of communities 
of sentient experiencing beings ; behind the appearance the 
reality ^ must be of the same general type as that which we, 
for the same reasons, assert to be behind the appearances we 
call the bodies of our fellows. 

This conclusion is not in the least invalidated by our 
own inability to say what in particular are the special types 
of sentient experience which correspond to that part of the 
physical order which lies outside the narrow circle of our 
own immediate human and animal congeners. Our failure 
to detect specific forms of sentience and purpose in what we 
commonly call “ inorganic ” nature, need mean no more than 
that we are here dealing with types of experience too remote 
from our own for detection. The apparent deadness and pur- 
poselessness of so much of nature may easily be illustrated by 
comparison with the apparent senselessness of a composition 
in a language of which we are personally ignorant. Much 
of nature presumably appears lifeless and purposeless to us 
for the same reason that the speech of a foreigner seems 
senseless jargon to a rustic who knows no language but his 
own. 

It would be easy, but superfluous, to develop these ideas 
more in detail by the free use of imaginative conjecture. 
The one point of vital principle involved is that on which 
we have ^ready insisted, that existence “ independent ” of 
sense-perception has only one intelligible meaning. Hence 
it must have this same meaning whenever we are compelled 
to ascribe to any part of the perceived physical order a 
reality which goes beyond the mere fact of its being per- 
ceived. The assertion that the physical order, though 
dependent for its perceived qualities upon the presence of 
a percipient with sense-organs of a particular type, is not 
dependent on any such relation for its existence, if it is to 
have any definite meaning at all, must mean for us that that 
order is phenomenal of, or is the appearance to our special 
human sense-organs of, a system or complex of systems of 
beings possessing the same general kind of sentient purposive 
experience as ourselves, though conceivably infinitely various 
in the d^[ree of clearness with which they are aware of their 
own subjective aims and interests, and in the special nature 
of those interests. 

* The doctrine of degrees of reality must be borne in mind throughout this 
discussion. The reality of which the physical order b phenomenal may itself be 
phenomenal of a higher reality. 

14 
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I 5. We may end this chapter by drawing certain con- 
clusions which follow naturally from the acceptance of this 
doctrine, (i) It is clear that the result we have reached by 
analysis of what is implied in the “ independent ” existence of 
the physical order agrees with our previous conclusions as 
to the general structure of Reality. For we saw in our last 
Book that it seemed necessary to hold not only that Reality 
as a whole forms a single individual experience, but also 
that it is composed of members or elements which are 
themselves sentient experiences of varying degrees of 
individuality. And in our discussion of the unity of the 
thing we saw reason to hold that nothing but a sentient 
experience can be individual , thus we had already convinced 
ourselves that if there are things which are more than 
complexes of presentations arbitrarily thrown together for 
the convenience of human percipients in dealing with them 
as unities, those things must be sentient experiences on 
subjects jnof some kind. We have now inferred from the 
actual consideration of the physical order that it does, in 
point of fact, consist of things of this kind. Our result may 
thus be said to amount in principle to the logical application 
to physical existence of the previously ascertained conclusion, 
that only what is to some degree truly individual can be 
real 

It is interesting to contrast with this consequence of our 
metaphysical attempt to interpret the course of physical 
nature, the result which inevitably follows from consistent 
adherence to the procedure of descriptive science. The 
whole procedure of descriptive science depends upon our 
willingness to shelve, for certain purposes, the problem where- 
in consists the reality of the physical order, and to con- 
centrate our interest upon the task of adequately and with 
the greatest possible economy of hypothesis describing the 
system of presented contents in which it reveals itself to 
our senses. For purely descriptive purposes, our sole interest 
in the physical order is to know according to what laws 
of sequence one presented content follows upon another. 
Hence, so long as we can establish such laws of connection 
between presented contents, it is for purely scientific pur- 
poses indifTerent how we imagine the Reality in which the 
sequence of presentation has Its ground. Whether we think 
of it as a system of finite subjects, the will of a personal Deity, 
a complex of primary qualities, or an unknown substratum, 
or whether we decline to raise any question whatever about 
the matter, the results are the same, so long as our sole 
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object is to exhibit the sequence of presented sense-contents 
as regulated by laws which admit of calculation. Science 
can go its way in entire indifierence to all these alternative 
metaphysical interpretations of the Reality which is behind 
the phenomenal order. 

The logical consequence of this absorption in the problem 
of describing the phenomenal sequence of events, apart from 
inquiry into their ground, is that the more thoroughly the 
task is carried out the more completely does individuality 
disappear from the physical order as scientifically described. 
Everyday thought looks on the physical order as composed 
of interacting things, each of which is a unique individual ; 
current science, with its insistence on the uniform behaviour 
of the different elements of the material world, inevitably 
dissolves this appearance of individuality. In the more 
familiar atomic theories, though the differences between the 
behaviour of the atoms of different elements are still retained 
as ultimate, the atoms of the same element are commonly 
thought of as exact replicas of each other, devoid of all 
individual uniqueness of behaviour. And in the attempts of 
contemporary science to get behind atomism, and to reduce 
all material existence to motions in a homogeneous medium, 
we see a still more radical consequence of the exclusive 
adoption of an attitude of description. Individuality has 
here disappeared entirely, except in so far as the origination 
of differential motion in a perfectly homogeneous medium 
remains an ultimate inexplicability which has to be accepted 
as a fact, but cannot be reconciled with the theoretical 
assumptions which have led to the insistence upon the 
homogeneity of the supposed medium. 

The logical reason for this progressive elimination of 
individuality from scientific descriptions of the processes of 
the physical order should now be manifest If all indi- 
viduality is that of individual subjects of experience, it is 
clear that in disregarding the question of the metaphysical 
ground of the physical order we have already in principle 
excluded all that gives it individuality from our purview ; the 
more rigorously logical our procedure in dealing exclusively 
with the phenomenal contents of the physical order, the less 
room is left for any recognition of an element of individuality 
within it. Our purpose to describe the phenomenal logically 
involves description in purely general terms. It is only when, 
in Metaphysics, we seek to convert description of the 
phenomenal into interpretation of it as the appearance to 
sense of a more ultimate Reality, that the principle of the 
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individuality of all real existence can come once more to its 
rights. 

(a) It is perhaps necessary at this point to repeat, with 
special reference to the interpretation of the physical order, 
what has already been said of all interpretation of the detail 
of existence by reference to its ground. We must be careful 
not to assume that lines of division which we find it convenient 
for practical or scientific purposes to draw between things, 
correspond to the more vital distinctions between the different 
individual subjects of experience which we have seen reason 
to regard as the more real existences of which the physical 
order is phenomenal. This is, eg.^ an error which is com- 
mitted by confident theories of the animation of matter 
which attribute a “ soul ” to each chemical atom. We must 
remember that many of the divisions between things which 
we adopt in our descriptive science may be merely subjective 
demarcations, convenient for our own special purposes but 
possibly not answering to any more fundamental distinctions 
founded on the nature of the realities of the physical order 
themselves. It does not in the least follow from our view 
of nature as the manifestation to our senses of a system of 
sentient individuals, that the relations between those indi- 
viduals are adequately represented by the relations between 
the different factors of the material world as it is con 
structed in our various scientific hypotheses. 

Thus, eg., our own self-knowledge and knowledge of our 
fellows show that in some sense there is a single experience 
corresponding to what, for physical science, is the enor- 
mous complex of elements forming the dominant centres of 
the human nervous system. But apart from our direct in- 
sight into human experience, if we only knew the human 
nervous system as we know a part of inorganic nature, 
we should be quite unable to determine that this particular 
compfex was thus connected with an individual experience. 
In general we have to admit that, except for that small 
portion of physical nature in which we can directly read 
purposive experience of a type specially akin to our own, 
we are quite unable to say with any confidence how nature 
is organised, and what portions of it are “ organic " to an 
individual experience. This caution must ^ constantly 
borne in mind if we are to avoid the abuse of our general 
theory of the meaning of the physical order in the interests 
of “ spiritualistic " and other superstitions. 1 1 may also serve 
to guard against over-hasty " Philosophies of Nature," like 
tboK of Schelling and Hegel, which start with the unproved 
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assumption that approximation to the human external form 
of organisation is a trustworthy indication of the degree 
in which intelligent experience is present in physical 
nature. 

(3) One more point may receive passing notice. It is 
clear that if physical nature is really a society or a number 
of societies ^ of experiencing subjects, we must admit that, 
from the special character of our human experience with its 
peculiar interests and purposes, we are normally debarred 
from social communion with any members of the system 
except those who are most akin in their special type of 
purposive life to ourselves. Of the vast majority of the 
constituents of the physical order it must always be true 
that, while we may be convinced, on grounds of general 
metaphysical theory, that they possess the character we 
have ascribed to them, we have no means of verifying this 
conclusion in specific cases by the actual direct recognition 
of the individual life to which they belong, and consequent 
establishment of actual social relations with them. Yet it 
does not follow that we are always absolutely debarred from 
such direct social relations with extra-human sentient life. 
The “threshold of intercommunicability” between physical 
nature and human intelligence may conceivably be liable to 
fluctuations under conditions at present almost entirely 
unknown. Conceivably the type of experience represented 
in literature by the great poets to whom the sentient 
purposive character of physical nature has appealed with 
the force of a direct revelation of truth, and known in some 
degree to most men in certain moods, may depend upon a 
psychological lowering of this threshold. It is thus at least 
a possibility that the poet’s “ communion with nature " may 
be more than a metaphor, and may represent some degree 
of a social relation as real as our more normal relations with 
our human fellows and the higher animals. It may be true 
that in the relations of man with nature, as in his relations 
with man, it is the identity of purpose and interest we call 
love which is the great remover of barriers. 

(4) It should hardly be needful to point out that such a 
view of the meaning of nature as has been defended in this 
chapter is in no way opposed to, or designed to set artificial 
restrictions on, the unfettered development of descriptive 
physical science. Whatever our view of the ultimate nature 

* S^uiui would be the more natural supposition Wc have no reason tg 
deny that the various Upcs of non-human intelligence may be cut off from social 
intercourse with each other, as thc> are from intercourse with ourselves. 
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of the physical order, it is equally necessary on any theory 
for the practical control of natural processes in the service of 
man to formulate laws of connection between these processes. 
And the work of formulating those laws can only be satis- 
factorily done when the analysis of the physical order as a 
system of sense-contents is carried on with complete dis- 
regard of all metaphysical problems as to its non-phenomenal 
ground. It would not even be correct to say that, if our 
metaphysical interpretation is valid, the view of nature 
presented in descriptive physical science is untrue. For a 
prop>osition is never untrue simply because it is not the whole 
truth, but only when, not being the whole truth, it is mis- 
takenly taken to be so. If we sometimes speak in Philosophy 
as though whatever is less than the whole truth must be 
untrue, that is because we mean it is untrue for our special 
purposes as metaphysicians, whose business is not to stop 
short of the whole truth. For purposes of another kind it 
may be not only true, but the truth.' 

Our metaphysical interpretation of the physical order is 
no more incompatible with full belief in the value and validity 
for their own purposes of the results of abstract descriptive 
science, than the recognition of the singleness and purposive- 
ness of a human exp>erience with the equal recognition of the 
value of physiological and anatomical investigation into the 
functions and mechanism of the human body. Of course a 
man, as he really exists, b something quite different from 
the physiologist's or anatombt’s object of study. No man is 
a mere walking specimen of the “ human organism ” ; every 
man b really first and foremost a purposive sentient agent. 
But thb consideration in no way affects the practical value 
of anatomical and physiological research into the structure 
of the man as he appears in another man’s system of sense- 
presentations. What b true in thb case b, of course, equally 
applicable in all others. 

We have yet to discuss the most serious stumbling-block 
in the way of the idealbt interpretation of nature, the ap- 
parent conformity of its processes to rigid laws of sequence, 
which at first sight might seem to exclude the possibility of 

‘ Th&t it. there ure degrees nf tmth u well m of reality^ and the two do not 
necessarily coincide. The decree of truth a doctrine contains cannot Ije deter* 
mined apart from coiuidcraiion of the pvrpoae it u meant to fulfil Fm the 
fpecial purpow-s of Metaphy^icft, the porp<>»e of thinking of the world in a finAlly 
consistent way, whatever ii not the whole truth is untrue. But what the n»cu- 
physician regards as the lesser truth may be the higher truth relatively to other 
purpcaci than hiaown. Compare the doctrine of l>r. Stout^i eatay on ** Error " to 
Pgrstmal Idtaiitm. 
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their being really the acts of purposive subjects. This 
difficulty will form the topic of our succeeding chapter. 

Consult further : — F. H. Bradley, Appearance and Reality, 
chap. 22 ; L. T. Hobhouse, Theory of Knowledge, pt. 3, 
chap. 3 ; H. Lotze, Metaphysic, bk. ii. chaps. 5, 6 ; H. Miinster- 
berg, Grtindzuge der Psychologic, L pp. 65-92 ; K. Pearson, 
Grammar of Science, chap. 2 (The Facts of Science), 8 
(Matter) [mainly written from the " phenomenalist ” stand- 
point, but with unconscious lapses into a more materialbtic 
view] ; J. Royce, Nature, Consciousness, and Self-Conscious- 
ness " (in Studies of Good and Evil ) ; The World and the In- 
dividual, Second Series, Lect. 4; “J. Ward, Naturalism and 
Agnosticism, I^cts. 1-5, 14, 19. Of the older philosophical 
literature, Descartes, Meditation 6 ; Leibnitz, Monadology and 
New System; Locke, Essays, bk. iv. chap. 1 1 ; Kant’s “ Refut- 
ation of Idealism,” in the second edition of the Critique of 
Pure Reason, in addition to the already cited works of Berkeley, 
will probably be found most important 
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I I. The popul^ir concepdon of the phyncaJ order as exhtbitinff a rigid mechan 
ical conformi^ to general laws, conflicts with our metafmysical interpret- 
ation. I a. Uur interpretation would, however, admit of the establish- 
meat of averages or approximately realised uoifonnitiet by the statutica) 
method, which deals with occurrence en blo< to the nefjlect of their individual 
deiaiL | 3. " Uniformity*' in nature is neither an axiom nor an empirically 
veriflable feet, but a postulate. A consideration of the methods actually 
employed for the establishment of such uniformities or **Uw8” of nature 
shows that we have no guarantee that actual concrete cases exhibit sxact 
conformity to law. | 4. Uniformity is a postulate arising from our need of 
practical rules for the control of nature. It need not mr this purpose be 
exact, and in point of feet our saentitic formulae are only exact so long as 
they remain abstract and hypothetical. Tliey do not enable us to determine 
the actual course of an individual process with certainty. | 5 The con- 
cept of the physical order as kcmual is the abstract expression of the 
postulate, and is therefore essential to the emptneal sciences which deal 
with the physical order. | 6. Consideration of the character of genuine 
machines suggests that the mecliarucal only exists as a subordinate aspect 
of processes which, in tbeir full nature, are inteiiigent and purposive. 

§ I. In our view of the underlying reality of the physical 
order, as explained in the last chapter, we have scarcely gone 
further, except in the explicitness of our phraseology, than we 
should be followed by many who profess a complete disbelief 
in metaphysical construction and an exclusive devotion to 
positive natural science. From the side of positive science 
we have often been reminded that no hard-and-fast line can 
logically be drawn between the organic and the inorganic, 
that we are not entitled to assume that the continuity of 
evolution ceases when we are no longer able to follow it with 
our microscopes, that we are, with the eye of scientific faith, 
to discern in the meanest particle of matter the “ promise 
and potency" of all life, and so forth. All which statements 
seem to be confused ways of suggesting some such concep- 
tion of the physical order as we have attempted to put into 
more precise and logical form. It is not until we come to 
deal with the problem indicated by the title of this chapter 
that our most serious difficulties begin. We have to face 
the objections which may be urged against our view of the 
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ph3rs}cal order on the strength of the principle known in 
inductive Logic as the “ Uniformity of Nature.” 

The events of the physical order, it may be urged, cannot 
be expressions of the more or less conscious purposes and 
interests of individual centres of experience, and that for a 
simple reason. How a purposive agent will behave is always 
a mystery, except to those who actually understand his pur- 
poses, It is impossible, apart from actual insight into those 
purposes, to infer from the mere examination of his past 
behaviour what his behaviour in the future will be. For the 
special characteristic of purposive action is its power to find 
new ways of response to stimulus. Hence it is that we 
rightly regard the power to learn by experience, that is, to 
acquire more and more appropriate reactions to stimulus, 
as the test of a creature’s intelligence. Where there is no 
progressive adaptability there is no gp’ound to assume in- 
telligence and purpose. Hence again the impossibility of 
calculating beforehand with any certainty what course the 
behaviour of an intelligent being will take, unless you are 
actually aware of the purposes he is seeking to realise. 

Now, except in the case of the organic world, it may be 
urged, we do not find progressive adaptability in Nature. The 
inorganic constituents of the physical order always react 
with absolute uniformity in the same way upon the same 
environment Their behaviour exhibits absolutely undeviat- 
ing conformity to general routine laws of sequence, and can 
therefore be calculated beforehand, provided that the resources 
of our mathematics are adequate to deal with the problems 
it presents, with absolute exactitude and certainty. That 
this routine uniformity exists in physical nature is, in fact, 
a fundamental principle in the logic of* inductive science. 
Every indication of sentience and purpose is thus absent from 
physical nature, outside the world of living oiganisms ; it is 
a realm of rigid conformity to laws of sequence. And these 
sequences, because absolutely without exception and incap- 
able of modification, are purely mechanical^ ic. non-purposive 
and non-intelligenL Nature is, in fact, a complicated 
mechanism^ in which every event follows from its conditions 
with undeviating necessity. 

Views of this kind are often supp>o.sed to be logically 
necessitated by the principles of physical science. It is 
manifest that if they are sound our whole preceding inter- 
pretation of the physical order is invalidated. For this 
reason, as well as because of the far-reaching consequences 
often drawn from them as to human freedom and moral 
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responsibility, it will be necessary to examine their foundation 
in some detail. 

§ 2. The main problems confronting us in this examina- 
tion will then be — (i) How far is calculable uniformity of 
sequence really incompatible with the presence of purpose and 
intelligence ? (2) Have we any real ground for ascribing stub 
uniformity to the actual sequences of physical nature? (3) 
if not, What is the real logical character of the principle of the 
so-called uniformity of nature ? (4) and What amount of truth 
is contained in the conception of the physical order as a 
meckantsmf Into the problem suggested by the popular 
contrast between the nfressi/y of mechanical sequence and 
the freedom of purposive action, it will be needless to enter at 
any length. For, as we saw in dealing with the popular view 
of necessary causal relation, the necessity of a mechanical 
sequence is a purely subjective and logical one. The 
sequence is necessary only in the sense that rev are con- 
strained, so long as we adhere to the purpose of thinking 
logically, to afRrm the consequent when we affirm the ante- 
cedent True necessity is always compulsion, and therefore, so 
far from being opposed to purposive action, can only exist 
where an actual purpose is overruled or thwarted.^ ^ long 
as we are dealing solely with phenomena! sequence in the 
physical order, necessity is a mere anthropomorphic name for 
routine undeviating uniformity of sequence. 

(l) CakulabU Uniformity and Intelligent Put pose. It is 
sometimes assumed that all successful prediction of a thing's 
behaviour is incompatible with the ascription of intelligence 
or purpose to the thing. Thus it has been argued, and con- 
tinues to be argued in moral philosophy of a popular type, 
that if we are intelligent beings with purposes of our own, it 
must always be imp>ossible for an onlooker to predict how 
we shall behave in circumstances which have not yet arisen. 
This extreme view of the incompatibility of calculability with 
intelligent purpcjse, however, manifestly rests on a double 
confusion. To begin with, those who assert this view com- 

* ftrictly, necesjdty would Apprar to from the pretence of con- 

flicting purposes or interests in the samd experience. ^ . the logicaJ nece&Atty 
of ahirming the conclusion when the premih«»es are afFirmed, implies (i) the pre- 
sence of thr general purpose to think logically ; (a) the presence of some purpose 
Of interest which, if gratihed» would demand the affirmation of a result inconsistent 
with the previously afHrmed premisses ; (3) the repression of this affirmation by the 
dominant purpose (1). I ncheve that careful analysu will reveal these same 
elements in every genuine case of Dcce&sitation. / e. the mere defeat of my pur- 
poae IS not true necessitatkm unless it is defeated by a second interest or purpose 
which I also identify with myself Thus all necessity would ultimately oe self 
imposed. Thu u not without its bearing on Ethics, as we shall see. 
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inonly make the mistake of supp>osing that predictton of the 
future stands somehow on a different logical level from 
calculation of the past from present data. Prediction of my 
future behaviour is supposed somehow to conflict with my 
character as a purposive being in a way in which inference 
as to my past behaviour does not This is, of course, an 
elementary fallacy in Logic. The conditions required for the 
successful inference of the absent from the present are iden- 
tical in the two cases, as we have already seen in dealing 
with the problems of Causality. Precisely the same kind 
of insight is requisite to judge how a given man must have 
behaved in a certain situation in his past history as are 
needed to determine how he will behave in a situation which 
is yet to arise. We may thus dismiss from consideration 
the special case of prediction, and confine ourselves to the 
general question, how far the general calculability of the 
course of a process is incompatible with its purposive and 
intelligent character. 

An answer to this question is at once suggested by re- 
flection upon our ordinary attitude towards such attempts 
to calculate the course of our own behaviour.^ It is by no 
means every such calculation that we resent So far from 
being affronted by the assumption that our conduct exhibits 
sufficient uniformity to admit of calculation, we expect our 
personal friends to have sufficient reliance on its uniformity 
to assume with confidence that we shall certainly do some 
things and refuse to do others, that we must have acted in 
certain ways and cannot have acted in others. “You ought 
to know me better than to suppose me capable of that” is 
between friends a tolerably keen expression of reproach, “ I 
know 1 can count on you to do it,” a common expression of 
confidence. On the other hand, we should certainly resent 
the assumption on the part of a comparative stranger of such 
a knowledge of our character as would warrant confident 
calculation of our conduct, and if the calculation was avowedly 
drawn not from personal knowledge at all, but from general 
propositions of Psychology or Anthropology, we should pretty 
certainly feel that a more than accidental success threatened 
our moral individuality. 

Now, what is the explanation of this difference of feeling? 
Manifestly it must be sought in the great difference between 
the grounds on which the calculation is based in the two 
cases. In the first case we expected and welcomed the 

* Compare with what toUows, F. H. Bradley, Ethical Studies, Essay 1, and 
infra, Bk. IV. chap. 4. 
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calculation, because we felt it to be founded upon our friend’s 
personal acquaintance with the guiding interests and pur- 
poses of our life ; it was an inference based upon insight 
into our individual character. In the other case we resented 
the success of the calculation, because we assumed it to be 
made in the absence of any such personal insight into our 
individual purposes and interests, on the basis of mere general 
propositions about human nature. We rightly feel that the 
regular success of calculation of this second sort is incon- 
sistent with the ascription of any reality to our individual 
character. If all our actions can be calculated from general 
theorems in a science of human nature, without taking indi- 
vidual purpose into account, then the apparent efficacy of 
individual interests and purposes in determining the course 
of our history must be an empty illusion ; we cannot be 
truly intelligent agents, seeing that we never really do any- 
thing at all. 

Thus we see that it seems necessary to draw a marked 
distinction between two types of calculability. Calculation 
based on insight into individual character and purpose is so 
far from being inconsistent with purposiveness and intelli- 
gence, that the more coherent and systematic the purjwses 
by which a life is controlled, the more confident does such 
calculation become. Calculation without such special know- 
ledge, and based upon mere general propositions, on the other 
hand, cannot be regularly successful where one has to deal 
with the behaviour of individual pur|X>sive beings.* 

Now, the difficulty as to our interpretation of the physical 
order as the presentation to our sense of a system of intelli- 
gent purposive beings, is that the successes of physical science 
seem at first sight to show that just this " mechanical ” 
calculation of the course of events from observed sequence, 
without insight into underlying individual purpose, is possible 
when we are dealing with physical nature For, on the one 
hand, we ourselves admitted that if physical nature is per- 
meated by individual purjxjses, we do not know what those 


^ Our ordinary calcutatiofu as to the behaviour of our fellow -men. beyond 
the circle of our own intimates, seem to involve a mixture of the two types. We 
base our conclu&ions partly on conjectures drawn from the observed acta of 
oor fellows as to their s^^ecia) interests and purprj«es partly on genera liaaliom as 
to the ptir(x>ses and interaats which are most widely operative in human Itfe- 
Piactical men never allow ihemselvct to forget itiai the conclusicms thus obtained 
are problematical in the highest degree 1 ne whole courae of our investigaiton 
will go to show that the notion of a dctluctivc science of human nature, by which 
the concrete conduct of an individual man might be inferred with certainty front 
physiological and psychological generalities, is a ndiculous chimera. See t$^/r* 
Hlu IV. dtOip. 4. 
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puiposes in detail are ; and, on the other, it is undeniable 
that physical science, which systematically disregards their 
presence, has been signally successful in the past, and may 
be expected to be even more successful in the future, in 
detecting uniformities in physical nature, and so submitting 
it to exact calculation. Hence it might be thought that the 
actual success of the empirical sciences cannot be reconciled 
with the principles of our metaphysical interpretation of the 
course of nature. 

We must, however, draw a very important distinction. 
There is one method by which uniformities of a certain kind 
can be detected in the behaviour of purposive intelligent 
beings, without insight into the nature of their individual 
purposes — the method of statistical averages. Thus, though 
it would be quite impossible to say with certainty of any 
individual man that he will shoot himself or will get married, 
except on the strength of insight into his individual character 
and interests, we find by experience that it is possible to say, 
within a certain narrow range of error, what percentage of 
Englishmen will shoot themselves or will get married in the 
year. The percentage is, of course, rarely or never precisely 
realised in any one year, but the longer the period of years 
we take for examination, the more exactly do the deviations 
from the average in individual years compensate one another. 
The explanation is, of course, that on the whole the incentives 
to marriage or suicide, in a reasonably stable state of society, 
remain constant from year to year, so that by taking an 
average of several years we can eliminate results which are 
due to individual peculiarities of temperament and situation, 
and obtain something like a measure of the degree in which 
the general conditions of social existence impose a certain 
common trend or character on the interests and purposes of 
individuals. 

Two things are at once noticeable in connection with all 
uniformities obtained by the method of averages One is 
that the result formulated in the statistical law is always one 
to which the actual course of events may reasonably be 
expected to conform within certain limits of deviation, never 
one to which we have a right to expect absolute conformity. 
Not only is the actual number of marriages, in any one 
year, usually slightly above or below the average percentage 
computed, for a ten years’ period, but as we compare 
one longer period with others, the average percentage for the 
longer period itself fluctuates. It is only in the “ long run,” 
that is, in the impossible case of the actual completion of an 
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interminable series, that the computed average would be 
exactly realised. As every one who has to deal with averages 
in any form knows, precise realisation of the computed 
average within a finite series of cases would at once awaken 
suspicions of an error somewhere in our calculations. Thus 
the uniformities of this kind are never absolutely rigid ; they 
are ideal limits to which the actual course of events is found 
to approximate within certain limits of divergence. 

The second point is that the existence of such a uni- 
formity never affords logical ground for confident affirmation 
as to the actual event in a particular concrete case. To 
revert to our illustration, just as we have no right to infer 
from the approximately constant percentage of marriages 
per year in a given society, that this precise percentage will 
be realised in any one special year, so we have still less 
right to infer that a particular member of that society will 
or will not marry. Nothing but insight into the character, 
situation, and interests of this special member of society can 
give me the right to judge with confidence how he will 
actually behave. Similarly, it is possible to say within 
certain limits of error how many persons over sixty years of 
age may be expected to die in the next twelve months, but 
it would be the height of logical presumption to infer that 
a particular man will die during the year, except on the 
strength of special information about his pursuits, habits, 
and general state of health.’ Thus our general conclusion 
must be, that calculation and the establishment of uniform- 
ities is possible, without insight into individual purpose, but 
that the uniformities thus obtained are always variable and 
approximate, and afford no safe ground for inference as to 
special concrete cases. 

§ 3. (2) Uniformity in Physical Nature. The existence 
of ascertainable uniformities in physical nature, then, will not 
conflict with our general interpretation of the physical order, 
provided that these uniformities are of the type just illustrated 
by reference to ordinary social statistics. On the other hand, 
the exact and rigid conformity of the actual course of con- 
crete events with such uniform general “laws," would certainly 
be inconsistent with the presence <>f teleological adaptation 

’ II Will be recollected that the approximale constancy of &uch social statistics 
has been, foolishly enough, brought forward ah iin alleged dispr<x>f of moral 
freedom The more vulgar forms of (he necessitarian argument nave even been 
pushed to the inference that, if the number of suicides up to December 31 has 
oeen one less than the average in some given year, timic one mmi kill himneM 
before the day is out to make up the percentage. What must liappeti if the 
niaaaber hai been one m^n than the average we arc never told. 
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to ends. A reign of rigid routine conformity to general law 
cannot co-exist with individual purposive life. Now, it is 
commonly assumed, and we shall shortly see that the as- 
sumption is both necessary and justified as a practical 
methodological postulate, that the “ reign of law ” in physical 
nature is absolute. But are there any grounds for recognis- 
ing this assumption as more than a possibly unrealised pos- 
tulate made for human practical purposes? I think it is 
easy to show that there are none whatever, and that the 
conception of a nature devoid of purpose and sentience, and 
swayed absolutely by mechanical “ laws,” is simply a meta- 
physical nightmare of our own invention. 

To begin with, it is clear that the undeviating conformity 
of the actual course of any concrete process to scientific 
“ law” cannot be verified. as an empirical fact by observation 
or experiment For in no observation or experiment can 
we ever deal with the whole of any concrete actual event or 
process. We have always, for the purposes of our ob.serva- 
tion, to select certain of the general aspects of the process, to 
which we attend as the “ relevant factors ” or “ conditions ” 
of the result, while we disregard other aspects as “immaterial” 
or “ accidental ” circumstances. And this artificial abstrac- 
tion, as we saw in discussing Causality, though indispensable 
for our practical purposes, is logically indefensible. Again, 
within the aspects selected for attention, all that experiment 
can establish is that the deviation from uniform law, if 
there is any deviation, is not sufficiently great to affect our 
measurements and calculations. But how far our standards 
of measurement are from rigid precision may be readily 
learned from the chapter on physical standards in any good 
work on the logic of the inductive sciences.* Our failure to 
detect deviation from law is absolutely worthless as evidence 
that no deviation has taken place. 

Thus, if the absolute uniformity of natural processes is 
more than a practical postulate, it must be an axiom, that 
is, it must be implied in the very notion of those processes 
as elements in a systematic whole. But it should at once be 
clear that we have no more ground for asserting such uni- 
formity as an axiom, than we had for treating the causal 
postulate as axiomatic. It is by no means implied in the 
concept of a systematic whole that its parts shall be con- 
nected by uniform law. For the unity of the system may be 
teleological, that is, the parts may be connected by the fact 

• Compare Mach, Scunce cj Muktmia, p. 280 ff. (Eng. Uans.); Jevons, 
PrincipUi of Sttomt, chaps. 13, 14. 
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that they work together to realise the same end, to execute 
the same function. In that case the behaviour of any one 
part will depend on the demands laid upon it by the plan 
which the working of the system fulfils. As these demands 
vary from time to time, the behaviour of the part under 
consideration will then vary correspondingly, though to all 
appearance its surroundings may, for a spectator who fails 
to grasp the end or purpose realised by the system, be 
identical.^ This is actually the case with those systematic 
wholes in which human insight can directly detect unity of 
purpKDse or aim. A man with definite purposes before him 
does not react in a uniformly identical way upon situations 
which, apart from their relation to his purpose, would be 
pronounced identical. He learns, for instance, from previous 
failure in the same circumstances, and so acquires the power 
to react on them in a way better adapted to the obtaining of 
his end. Or his progressive execution of his purpose, where 
there has been no failure, may require different conduct on 
the two occasions. To speak with strict logical accuracy, 
the situations, relatively to his special purpose, are never 
identical, though it may be no difference could be detected 
in them apart from that relation to this peculiar purpose 
Relatively to the system of intelligent purposes which realises 
itself through the circumstances, every situation is, properly 
speaking, unique. 

Now, if we consider the methods by which the uniformities 
called “ laws " of nature are actually formulated, we may see 
ground to conclude that they may one and all be uniform- 
ities of the approximate non-exact type In many cases, if 
not all, these uniformities have manifestly been obtained 
by statistical methods. Thus, for example, when it is said 
that all the atoms of a given chemical element are absolutely 
alike, that every atom of oxygen has the atomic 
weight i6, there is absolutely no vahd ground for regarding 
this uniformity as actually realised without deviation in 
individual cases. If the atom should prove, as it may, to 
be no more than a convenient device of our own, useful for 
computing the behaviour of sensible masses but with no 
real existence of its own, it is of course evident that there 
can be no question of the real conformity of individual cases 
to the law. But even if there really are indivisible bodies 
answering to our conception of atoms, still we have to 

‘ Compare LoUCi Muapkytu^ bk. L Introduction X , chap. 3, | 33 (En^' 
trans., voi. L pp. 18, 90^3)^ bic i. chap. 7, f 208 ff. (Eng. tnuiiM u* 
pp. 88 91). 
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remember that we have no means of dealing with the 
individual atom directly. We infer its properties indirectly 
from the behaviour of the sensible masses with which we 
can deal more directly. Hence, at most, the statement that 
the atom of oxygen has a certain weight means no more 
than that we can for our practical purposes disregard any 
possible individual divergences from this value. The oxygen 
atoms, if they really exist, might actually fluctuate in 
individual atomic weight about an average; yet, so long as 
we cannot deal with them individually but only in bulk, 
these fluctuations, if only sufficiently small, would produce 
no appreciable effect on our results, and would therefore 
properly be treated in our science as non-existent. Con- 
ceivably, then, such chemical uniformities may afford no 
safer ground for precise statements about the weight of the 
individual atom, than anthropological statistics do for precise 
statement about the actual height, weight, or expectation of 
life of an individual man. And we can readily see that a 
non-human observer with senses incapable of perceiving the 
individual differences between one man and another, might 
be led from the apparent uniformity of behaviour exhibited 
by large collections of human beings to the same sort of 
conclusions which we are tempted to make about atoms.^ 

Similarly with other cases of apparently rigid uniformity. 
As any one who has worked in a laboratory knows* such 
results are in actual practice obtained by taking the mean 
of a long series of particular results and treating the minor 
divergences from this mean as non-existent because they are 
negligible for all practical purposes In other words, the 
apparently rigid conformity of natural processes to uniform 
law is an inevitable consequence of the fact that we are 
debarred by various limitations of a subjective kind from 
following the course of any process in its individual detail, 
and have therefore to make all our inferences from the 
observation and comparison of series of processes sufficiently 
extended for individual differences to neutralise each other. 
But in all this there is absolutely no warrant for the con- 
clusion that the course of any one individual process is 
absolutely uniform with that of any other. There is room 

* See the full exposition of this view in Ward, Naturalism and Agnosticism^ 
vol. i. lecture 4 , on which the present paragraph is founded. Cf. J. T. Merz, 
History of European Thought^ vol. i. pp. 437“44** 

* My remark is founded more particularly upon the methods by which 

? uantitativc unifonnitjcs are obtained in the investigations of Psychophysics. 

have no direct acquaintance with first-hand experimentation in other spheres, 
but the method which it is made to yield general uniformities seems to 
be of the same kind. 

15 
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within the uniformity got by these methods of comparison 
for an infinite variety of individual detail, of which our 
scientific constructions take no account, either because our 
means of observation are insuflficient to detect it, or because, 
when detected, it is of no significance for the original object 
of our science — practical success in interference with the 
course of events. 

It is easy to pK)int out some of the conditions upon which 
failure to detect actually existing individual deviations from 
uniformity may depend. Professor Royce has, in this con- 
nection, laid special stress upon one such condition, the 
limitation of what he calls the time-span of our attention. 
We are unable, as the student of Psychology knows, to 
attend to a process as a whole if its duration exceeds or 
falls short of certain narrow limits. Now, there seems no 
foundation in the nature of the attentive process for the 
special temporal limitations to which it is subject in our 
own experience, and we have no means of denying the 
possibility that there may be intelligent beings whose 
attention -span is much wider, or again, much more con- 
tracted, than our own. One can even conceive the possibility 
of a being with a power of varying the span of attention at 
will. Now, it is clear that if we could so vary our attention- 
span as to be able to take in as single wholes processes which 
are at present too rapid or too slow to be perceived by us 
in their individual detail, such a purely subjective change 
in the conditions of our own attention might reveal in- 
dividuality and purpose where at present we see nothing 
but routine uniformity In the same way, we can readily 
understand that a being with a much wider attention-span 
than our own might fail to see anything but purposeless 
routine in the course of human history. SupfKDsing that 
we are placed in the midst of a universe of intelligent 
purposive action, it is clear that we can only hope to 
recognise the nature of that action in the case of beings 
who live, so to say, at the same rate as ourselves. A 
purposive adaptation to environment with consequent 
deviation from uniformity in reaction w^oukl necessarily 
escape our notice if it took place with the rapidity of the 
beat of a gnat*s wing, or again, if it required centuries for 
its establishment^ 

Other similar subjective conditions which would neces- 
sarily cut us off from the recognition of purposive fresh 
adaptations widely different from those which occur in our 
own life, are the limitations of our power of attending to 
* Cf. Mr. II. G. Ulc, 7^4/ AVw 
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more than a certain number of presentations simultaneously ; 
and again, the restriction of our sense-perception to a few 
types, and the impossibility of perceiving contents belonging 
to those types when they fall l^low or above the lower and 
upper “ thresholds ” of sensibility. These considerations do 
not, of course, positively prove that the routine uniformity 
of natural processes is only subjective appearance, but they 
are sufficient to show that there is no valid reason for taking 
it to be more, and in conjunction with our previous positive 
argument for the sentient individuality of all real existence, 
they suffice to bring our general interpretation of the 
physical order under Mr. Bradley*s canon that “ What 
must be and can be, that is!* 

§ 4- (3) What, then, are we to make of the principle of the 
“Uniformity of Nature”? Any principle which does actual 
work in science must somehow be capable of justification, 
and if our interpretation of the physical order really conflicts 
with a fundamental scientific principle, it must contain fallacy 
somewhere. Fortunately, there is no real conflict. In 
dealing with the principle of Uniformity, we must distinguish 
very carefully between the sense in which it is actually 
required for the purposes of science and the sense which 
has been put upon it in the set of metaphysical doctrines 
popularly but illogically deduced from the actual procedure 
of the sciences. As we have seen already, it is impossible 
to affirm the principle of Uniformity as an axiom of systematic 
thought It is also not capable of verification as an empir- 
ical truth. Its logical character must therefore be that of 
a postulate, an assumption defensible on the ground of 
practical usefulness, but only so far as it actually succeeds. 

Now, this is precisely the place which the principle fills 
in the actual procedure of the sciences. We have absolutely 
no means of showing that the concrete course of Nature 
is strictly uniform, as has already been seen. But also, we 
have no need, for our scientific ends, that it should be 
uniform. All that we require is that natural processes, when 
dealt with in the bulk, should exhibit no divergence from 
uniform routine except such as we may neglect for the 
purposes of practical calculation and control of the course 
of events. The actual success of the empirical sciences 
shows that this demand for approximate uniformity is 
actually fulfilled with sufficient closeness for all our prac- 
tical purposes. That it would be so fulfilled we could have 
had no theoretical means of divining before putting it to the 
actual test In this sense the principle, like that of Causality 
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may be said to be a postulate made a priori and in advance 
of experience. But, once more like the principle of Causality, 
it could not be presumed to be trustworthy unless the sub- 
sequent results of its employment vindicated it; it cannot, 
therefore, be a priori in the Kantian sense of being^ known to 
be true independent of empirical verification.^ 

This result is confirmed by consideration of the way in 
which the principle of uniform law is actually applied to 
concrete cases. Scientific laws, as we all know, arc purely 
general and abstract. They state not what will happen, 
but what would happen providing that certain specified 
conditions and no others were operative in determining the 
result. In this abstract form they are, of course, statements 
of exact and absolute uniformities. But in this abstract 
form they cannot be directly applied to the calculation of 
the actual course of any process. To take, for instance, an 
example which has been used by Professor Ward * We learn 
in Mechanics that equilibrium is maintained on the lever 
when the moments of the weights about the fulcrum are 
equal and opposite. As an abstract gciUTalisation this is 
a statement of a rigid uniformity. But in order that it may 
be universally true, we must supj> 05 e the conditions implied 
in the formulation of the proposition to be fulfilled. The 
lever itself must be absolutely rigid, and must l)e weightless ; 
it must be of absolutely uniform strucluie, the fulcrum must 
be a mathematical point, in order that friction may be 
excluded, and so forth. Similarly, the weights must be 
thought of as mere masses without any further difference 
of quality, and thus only capable of affecting the lever 
through the one property of their w'eight , their attachments, 
again, must be of idea! tenuity, or fresh complications will 
be introduced But when all these conditions have been 
taken into account, the principle has become so abstract 
as to amount to the tautology that what only operates by 
its mass and its distance from the fulcrum will not operate 
by any other property. 

In any actual case, the course of events will bo liable to 
be affect^ by all the conditions which had to be excluded 

^ Compare once more the pa&sage already quoted from Lotxc, Mtiaphyru^ 

^ 3 * 33. 

* See XaiuraJum and A^ttctltcum^ vol, 1. ierture a, »nd compare the 
elaborate proof given by Mach, Si unit of ^ftchanta, pp. 9-2^. lhai all the 
so calle<l (icmonsiranons of ihe general theory of the lever «re mere redutUonj 
of the more comphcaie<i to the itimplest cases of a relaiioti mIiuIi ulumately 
depends for lu recognition on nothing more cogent than the evidence of the 
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from the abstract foimulation of the principle. No actual 
lever will be weightless or incapable of being bent or broken ; 
its construction will never be uniform. Actual loads, again, 
may influence the behaviour of a lever differently according 
to their bulk, their chemical composition, the nature of their 
attachments. At an actual fulcrum there will be some 
degree of friction between the lever-bar and its support, 
and so on. In actual fact, any or all of these circumstances 
may affect the behaviour of the lever bar when the loads are 
suspended from it Consequently, it is quite impossible to 
apply the mechanical generalisation with certainty to deter- 
mine the course of events in a concrete case. 

What holds good in this instance holds good in all similar 
cases of the “laws” of nature. In so far as these laws are 
really exact they are all hypothetical, and deal only with the 
problem, What would be the course of a physical sequence, 
assuming its complete ground to be contained in the condi- 
tions enumerated in the enunciation of the law ? That is, they 
all, in so far as they are absolute, are different forms of the 
tautological proposition, that where there is nothing to make 
any difference between two cases, there will be no difference. 
But the moment we apply our laws to the calculation of the 
actual course of an individual process, we have to recognise 
that the condition for their rigid exactness is absent ; in the 
individual process there are always aspects not comprised in 
the conditions for which the law was enunciated, and nothing 
but actual experience can inform us whether the presence of 
these aispects will perceptibly affect the result in which we 
are interested. As applied to the study of an individual 
process, the principle of Uniformity is thus a postulate, like 
the principle of Causality, which can only be justified by its 
actual success. 

Again, like the principle of Causality, the principle of 
Uniformity may be successful to different degrees, according 
to the special nature of the processes for which it is assumed. 
As the causal postulate rested on the assumption that a 
selection from the antecedents of an event may for practical 
purposes be treated as equivalent to its complete ground, so the 
more general postulate of Uniformity rests on the assumption 
that individual purpose may be left out of account in assign- 
ing the ground of a process. It does not follow that these 
postulates will receive the same amount of empirical justifica- 
tion for all departments of the physical order. There may 
well be certain processes in which the individual purposive 
character is so prominent that, even for our practical purposes, 
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we cannot safely calculate their course without taking thcii 
end or purpose into consideration. In that case the principle 
of Uniformity and that of Causality would, for this part of the 
physical order, lose their practical value. It is a popular 
belief that such a failure of these practical postulates actually 
takes place where we come to deal with the conscious volitions 
of human agents. The problem is one which must be kept 
for fuller consideration in our next Book, but we can at 
present make two general statements. 

(1) Such a failure of the postulates of Causality and Uni- 
formity in application to a particular sphere would not involve 
a breach of the fundamental logical principle of Ground and 
Consequence, since, as we have seen sufficiently already, both 
postulates impose special restrictions on that principle for 
which the nature of the principle itself affords no warrant. 
It would thus not be an unthinkable or logically untenable 
position to hold that no general laws of human action can 
be formulated. 

(2) While this extreme denial of the possibility of laws 
of human action is logically possible, the actual success of 
those sciences which deal with human behaviour in the 
statistical way forbids us to accept it. The success ol these 
sciences shows that human behaviour, considered in the gross, 
does exhibit certain approximate uniformities. But there 
seems to be no means of proving that all asf)ects of human 
behaviour would show such uniformity if considered in gross 
in the same fashion. It is at least conceivable that some 
social activities would fail to exhibit approximation to an 
av^erage value, no matter how extended the area and period 
taken as the basis of investigation. We might conceivably 
have to admit that there are departments of social life for 
which no “ laws'* can be formulated. If we disregard this 
possibility in practice, the reason is a methodological one. 
It is our interest to discover such uniformities, and therefore, 
as failure may only mean a temporary check to the success 
of our investigations, we pro[>erly make it a rule of method to 
assume that it is no more than this. We treat all sequences as 
capable, by proper methods, of reduction to uniformity, for the 
same reason that we treat all offenders as possibly reclaimable. 
We desire that they should be so, and we cannot prove they are 
not so, and we therefore behave as if we knew they were so. 

A word may be said as to the nature of the practical need 
upon which the postulate of Uniformity is based. As we 
have previously seen, the allied postulate of Causality arose 
from the practical need of devising means for the control of 
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natural proce^^ses. But the causal postulate alone is not 
enough to satisfy this need. For even if we can assume that 
every event is determined, sufficiently for practical purposes, 
by its antecedents, and thus that the knowledge of those 
antecedents, when obtained, is a knowledge of the means to 
its production, our practical command over the production 
of the event is not yet assured. For we can have no general 
confidence in our power to produce the event by employing 
the ascertained means, so long as it is possible that the result 
may on each occasion be affected by variations too minute 
for our detection, or for other reasons not accessible to our 
perception. We need to be assured that what seems the same 
to us is, for practical purposes, the same, and so that the 
employment of the sa?fie means may be trusted to lead to 
the same result. This is the condition which is expressed 
in an abstract form by the principle of Uniformity, which 
states that the course of natural processes conforms to 
general laws; in their actual application to the concrete 
processes of actual nature these laws are properly practical 
rules for the production of effects, and their inviolability 
means no more than that we may successfully treat as the 
same, in their bearing on the results in which we are inter- 
ested, things which appear the same in relation to certain 
standards of comparison. As we have seen, the validity of 
this assumption could never have been known a priori ; it can 
only be said to be actually valid where actual use has justified 
it At the same time, it is clearly a principle of method to 
assume the universal applicability of our practical postulates 
wherever it is to our interest that they should be applicable, 
as explained in the last paragraph. This is why we rightly 
assume the applicability of the postulates in spheres where 
the successful establishment of general uniformities has not 
hitherto been effected, so long as no positive reason can be 
shown why they should not apply. We shall find this last 
reflection suggestive when we come to deal with the ethical 
difficulties which have been felt about the application of the 
postulates of Umlormity and Causality to voluntary action 
It is of course clear that our reduction of Uniformity to 
a mere practical postulate does not introduce any element 
of pure ** chance” into the actual order of existing things. 
“ Chance " is a term with more than one meaning, and its 
ambiguity may easily lead to misapprehensions. Chance 
may mean {d) any sequence for which our actual knowledge 
cannot assign the ground. In this sense chance, as another 
name for our own mere ignorance, must of course be recog- 
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nised by any theory which docs not lose sight of ttie fact 
of human ignorance and fallibility. 

Or again, chance may mean (d) a sequence of which the 
ground is partially understood. We may know enough of 
the ground of the sequence to be able to limit the possibilities 
to a definite number of alternatives, without knowing enough 
to say which alternative completely satisfies the conditions 
in a special case. It is in this sense that we speak of the 
chances of any one of the alternative events as capable of 
computation, and make the rules for their computation the 
object of special mathematical elaboration in the so-called 
“Theory of Probability.” 

(c) Finally, chance may mean “ pure ” chance, the exist- 
ence of something for which there is no “ ground ” whatever, 
as it stands in no organic interconnection with a wider system 
of real existence. Chance in this last sen^e is, of course, 
absolutely excluded by our conception of the systematic 
unity of the real as expressed in the principle of Ground and 
Consequence, as an ultimate axiom of all consistent thought. 
Our denial of the absolute validity of the principles of Caus- 
ality and Uniformity would only amount to the admission of 
“ pure ” chance into things if we accepted those principles 
as necessary consequences of the axiom of Ground and 
Consequence. If they are mere practical postulates, which 
present the axiom of Ground under artificial restrictions for 
which there is no logical justification in the axiom itself, the 
admission that they are not ultimately true in no way conflicts 
with full recognition of the thorough systematic unity of 
existence ; it merely means that the view of the nature of 
that unity assumed by our practical postulates, though 
eminently useful, is inadequate. 

We may here conveniently recapitulate our results. On 
metaphysical grounds, we felt compelled to regard the 
physical order as the manifestation to our special sensibility 
of a system of interconnected beings with sentient and pur- 
posive experiences like ourselves. The apparent purpcjsclcss- 
ncss and deadness of the greater part of that order we ex- 
plained as intelligible on the supposition that the subjective 
purposes and interests of many of its members are too unhke 
our own for our recognition. We then saw that if nature 
consists of such sentient experiences, the app>arcnt domina- 
tion of it by absolute law and uniformity cannot be the final 
truth. Such uniformity as there is must be approximate, and 
mu.st result from our having to deal in bulk with collections 
of facts which we cannot iollow in their individual detail^ 
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and will thus be of the same type as the statistical uniformities 
established by the anthropological sciences in various depart- 
ments of human conduct. Next, we saw that the uniformities 
we call the “laws” of nature are, in fact, of this type ; that 
they represent average results computed from a comparison 
of large collections of instances with which we cannot, or 
cannot so long as we adhere to our scientific purpose, deal 
individually, are only absolute while they remain hypothetical, 
and never afford ground for absolute assertion as to the 
course of concrete events. 

We further saw that the only uniformity science requires 
of the actual course of nature is uniformity sufficiently close 
to enable us, for our special purposes, to neglect the individual 
deviations, and that the principle of Uniformity itself is not 
a logical axiom but a practical postulate, expressing the con- 
dition necessary for the successful formulation of rules for 
practical intervention in the course of events. Finally, while 
wc saw that we have no a priori logical warrant for the 
assumption that such rules can be formulated for all depart- 
ments of the physical order, we are bound on methodological 
grounds to assume that they can, unless wc have special 
positive reasons for believing the contrary. Thus the 
universality of a postulate of uniformity does not mean 
that it is universally true^ but that it has universally to be 
made wherever we have an interest in attempting the for- 
mulation of general rules. 

§ 5 (4) Hu Conception of the Physical Order as a 
Mec/uintsm The conception of nature as rigidly conformable 
to general laws, finds its completest expression in the view of 
the whole physical order as a complicated mechanism. 

It is not easy to say just how much is always implied 
when wc hear of a “purely mechanical” theory of the world 
or of physical processes. Sometimes all that is meant is 
that the theory^ in question treats the principle of rigid uni- 
formity according to general laws as an ultimate axiom. 
Sometimes, again, a “ mechanical view ” of the world is taken 
to mean, in a narrower sen|p, one which regards all the 
chemical, electrical, and other processes of the physical order 
as merely complicated cases of change of configuration in 
a system of mass particles. In this narrower sense the 
“ mechanical ** theory of the physical world is another name 
for the somewhat crude form of realist Metaphysics according 
to which nothing exists but moving masses, everything in 
the form of secondary qualities being a subjective illusion. 
Both the wider and the narrower form of the mechanical 
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view agree in treating the processes of physical nature as un* 
intelligent and unconscious, and regarding them as completely 
determined by antecedent conditions, without reference to 
any end or purpose which they effect. The theory owes the 
epithet " mechanical ” to the analogy which is then sup- 
posed to subsist between the physical order and the various 
machines of human construction, in which the various con- 
stituent parts similarly execute movements determined by 
relation to the remaining parts, and not by any consciousness 
of an end to be attained ^ 

It is of course manifest that, so understood, the mechanical 
view of physical processes is forced upon us by our practical 
needs wherever it is requisite to formulate rules for successful 
intervention in the course of nature. If we are to intervene 
with success in the course of events, that course must, as 
wc have already seen, be capable of being regarded as 
approximately uniform, otherwise we can have no security 
that our intervention according to rule and precedent will 
have a uniform and unambiguous result. Hence, if we are 
to formulate general rules for practical intervention, W'C must 
be able to treat the course of things as — to all intents and 
purposes — mechanical And. on the contrary, if there are 
processes which cannot be even approximately regarded 
as mechanical, our power of framing general rules for the 
practical manipulation of events cannot extend to those pro- 
cesses. The limits of the mechanical view of events arc 
likewise the limits of empirical science and of the general 
precepts of the practical arts. 

We see this admirably exemplified in the study ol human 
natures. The behaviour of large aggregates of human beings, 
as we have already learned, exhibits approximate uniformity, 
at least in many respects, and may thus be treated as to all 
intents and purfK^ses mechanical in those respects. Hence 
it is possible to have a number of empirical sciences of 
human nature, such as Ethnology and Sociology^ in which 
those uniformities are collected and codified, and to base on 
these sciences a numl>er of general prudential maxims for 
the regulation of our behaviour towards our fellow’-mcn con- 
sidered in the abstract. But when we come to deal with the 
actual conduct of concrete human individuals, the mechanical 
view, as we have seen, fails us. What a concrete individual 

* For totae comments ut>on the ** mechanioJ view ” in the narrower and more 
ipe< laJ sense, w Chapter VI. of Uie present IVk)V It mny he con^rnir-nt. for the 
mke of precision, to call this more special form of the mechanical view iba 

** mechanistic^’ theory of nature. 
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will do can only be inferred with certainty from the know- 
ledge of his interests and purposes ; there can thus be no 
general science of individual character, and consequently 
no general rules of prudence for behaviour towards an indi- 
vidual fellow-man. It is not to the so-called sciences of 
human nature, but to personal experience of the individual 
himself, we have to go for the knowledge how to reflate our 
conduct towards the actual individuals with whom life brings 
us into direct and intimate personal relation. Philosophical 
reflection upon the nature and limits of scientific knowledge 
fully confirms the verdict passed by the practical sense of 
mankind on the doctrinaire pedantry which seeks to deduce 
rules for dealing with actual individuals from anything but 
concrete understanding of individual character and purpose. 

The mechanical view of physical processes is thus an 
indispensable postulate of the various empirical sciences 
which seek to describe those processes by the aid of general 
formulae. i-Ience the protests which are sometimes urged 
against the use of mechanical interpretations in descriptive 
science arc really in spirit no more than the expression 
of a personal distaste for the whole business of scientific 
generalisation and description. If there arc to be sciences 
of physical processes at all, these sciences must be mechanical, 
in the wider acceptation of the term. It does not, how^ever. 
follow because the mechanical view of physical processes 
is a necessity for our empirical sciences, that this view is 
consequently ultimately true. As we have learned already, 
when we pass from the statement that the proces^-^es of the 
physical order may, for the purpose of description by general 
formulae, and the invention of practical methods for their 
production, be treated as to all intents mechanical, to the 
very different assertion that the physical order really is 
rigidly mechanical, w'e have deserted empirical science for 
dogmatic Metaphysics, and our metaphysical dogma must 
stand or fall by its own ultimate coherency and intelligibility 
as a way of thinking about Reality. The usefulness of the 
mechanical interpretation for other purposes is no evidence 
whatever of its value for the sfx^cial purpose of the 
metaphysician.* 

I 6. Our previous discussion has already satisfied us that, 
as Metaphysics, the postulate of Uniformity upon w^hich the 

* Psychology ought proliahly to be excluded from the sciences for %vhjch 
the meclmnic^ view vs fiindamrnuil But Tsvcliolog}’ does not deal wvih an> 
part of the phNsica! order See the wruer's rr%irw of Munsterberg's 

finjndfiige der Psychologic*’ in A/iwa* for April 1902 ; and cf. rw/ra, Bk. J\'. 
chapa. I, a. 
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mechanical view of the physical order rests, is unintelligible 
and therefore indefensible. But we may supplement the dis- 
cussion by one or two reflections which throw into striking 
relief the inadequacy of that concept of the physical order 
as a huge self-acting machine which is so often offered 
us to-day as the last word of scientific thought In the 
mechanical metaphysical theories tw'o points always receive 
special emphasis. The physical order, according to the 
thorough -going exponents of the doctrine, is a mechanism 
which is (a) self-contained and self-acting, and (^) entirely 
devoid of internal purpose. 

Now, in both these respects the supposed world-machine 
differs absolutely from the real machines upon analogy with 
which the mechanical theory is in the last resort based 
Every real machine is, to begin with, the incarnation of the 
internal purpose of a sentient being It is something w'hich 
has been fashioned for the express object of attaining a 
certain result, and the more perfect its structure the greater 
is the impossibility of understanding the principle of con- 
struction without comprehension of the result it is devised 
to effect. Why the various parts have precisely the shape, 
size, strength, and other qualities they have, you can only 
tell when you know what is the work the maker of the 
machine intended it to do In so far as this is not the case, 
and the structure of the machine can be explained, apart 
from its specific purpose, by consideration of the properties 
of the material, the patterns of construction consecrated by 
tradition, and so forth, it must be regarded ab an imperfect 
realisation of its type. In a perfect machine the character 
and behaviour of every part would be absolutely determined 
by the demands made on that part by the purpose to be 
fulfilled by the working of the whole, our inability ever to 
produce such a perfect mechanical structure causes all our 
actual machines to be imperfect and inariequate representa- 
tions of the ideal we have before us in their construction. 

Thus a true machine, so far from being purposeless, is 
a typical embodiment of conscious purpose. It is true that 
the machine, once set going, wnll continue to w^ork according 
to the lines embodied in Us construction irrespective of the 
adequacy with which they effect the realisation of the maker’s 
purpr)se. A watch, once wound up, wull continue to go, 
though the indication of the lapse of time may, under fresh 
circumstances, cease to meet the interests of its maker or 
owner ; and again, if the construction of the watch was 
faulty, it will not properly execute the purpose for which it 
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was made. The machine has in itself no power of fresh 
purposive adaptability by which to modify the purpose it 
reflects, or to remedy an initial defect in its execution. But 
this merely shows that the purpose exhibited in the 
machine’s construction originated outside the machine itself, 
and that the originator had not the power to carry out his 
purpose with complete consistency. It does not in the 
least detract from the essentially teleological and purposive 
character of the machine qua machine. 

This brings us to our second point Just as no true 
machine is purposeless, so no true machine is self-acting. 
Not only are all machines in the end the product of de- 
signing intelligence, but all machines are dependent upon 
external purposive intelligence for control They require 
intelligence to set them going, and they require it equally, 
in one form or another, to regulate and supervise their 
working. However complicated a piece of machinery may 
be, however intricate its provisions for self-regulation, self- 
adjustment, self-feeding, and so forth, there is always, if you 
look carefully enough, a man somewhere to work it The 
obvious character of this reflection has unfortunately not 
prevented metaphysicians from drawing strange inferences 
from their own neglect of it. 

Closer reflection upon the true character of machinery* 
W'ould thus suggest a very diftcicnt interpretation of the 
analogy between the uniformities of the physical order and 
the regular working of our machines from that adopted by 
the “ mechanical ” view of nature, as elaborated into a 
metaphysical doctrine. It would lead us to conceive of the 
apparently mechanical as playing everywhere the same part 
which it fulfils in our own system of social life. We should 
think of the mechanical as filling an indispensable but sub- 
ordinate place in processes which, in their complete character, 
are essentially teleological and purposive. Teleological 
action obviously depends for its success upon two funda- 
mental conditions. It requires the establishment of types ol 
reaction which remain uniform so long as their maintenance 
satisfies the attainment of the end towards which they are 
directed, and at the same time the power of modifying those 
types of reaction from time to time so as to meet fresh 
situations encountered or created in the progressive attain- 
ment of that end. In our own indi\idual physical life these 
two conditions are found as the powder to form habits, 
and the power to initiate spontaneously fresh response to 
variation in the environment. In so far as our dominant 
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interests can be best followed by the uniform repetition of 
one type of reaction, attention is diverted from the execu- 
tion of the reaction which becomes habitual, semi-conscious, 
and, as we correctly say, ** mechanical,” the attention being 
thus set free for the work of initiating the necessary fresh 
modihcations of habitual action. Our various industrial and 
other machines are devices for facilitating this same division 
of labour. The machine, once properly constructed and 
set in action, executes the habitual reaction, leaving the 
attention of its supervisor free to introduce the requisite 
relatively novel variations of response according to new 
situations in the environment. 

There is nothing to prevent our interpreting the 
mechanical uniformities exhibited by the physical order in 
terms of this analogy. We should then have to think of the 
“ laws ” or “ uniformities ” in physical nature as corresponding 
to the habitual modes of reaction of the sentient bcingp of 
whose inner life the physical order is phenomenal ; these 
uniformities would thus be essentially teleological in their 
own nature, and would also stand in intimate interrelation 
with the spontaneous initiation of fresh responses to variations 
in the environment on the part of the same sentient beings. 
Habit and spontaneity would mutually imply each other in 
nature at large as they do in our own psychical life, and the 
‘‘mechanical ” would in both cases be simply the lower level 
to which teleological action approximates in proportion as 
attention ceases to be necessary to its execution 

This conception would harmonise admirably with the 
result of our previous inquiry into the kind of evidence 
by w'hich the existence of uniform “laws of nature” is 
established. For it would be an inevitable consequence of 
those subjective limitations w'hich compel us to deal in bulk 
with processes we are unable to follow in their individual 
detail, that our observation of the physical order should 
reveal the broad general types of habitual response to typical 
external conditions, w^hile failing to detect the subtler modi- 
fications in those responses answering to special variations 
in tho.se conditions. Just so the uniformities ascertained by 
the statistical study of human nature are simply the exhibi- 
tion on a large scale of the leading habitual reactions of 
human beings upon typical external situations, as disen- 
tangled from the non > habitual sjxintaneous responses to 
fresh elements in the external situation with w^hich they 
are inseparably united in any concrete life of individual 
intelligent purpose. 
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There seems no objection to this conception of “ laws of 
nature" as being the formulae descriptive of the habitual 
behaviour of a complex system of sentient beings, beyond 
that baised on the allegation that these ** laws " are absolute, 
exact, and without exception. We have seen already that 
physical science has no means of proving this allegation, and 
no need whatever to make it, the whole doctrine of “ rigid," 
“ unvarying ” conformity to law being a mere practical 
postulate falsely taken by a certain school of thinkers for 
an axiom. We have also seen that the notion of rigid 
unvarying law is fundamentally irreconcilable with the only 
intelligible interpretation we were able to give to the 
conception of the real existence of the physical order. 
Thus we have no reason to accept it as true, and the 
fullest ground for dismissing it as false. But for the un- 
intelligent superstition with which the 'Maws of nature "are 
worshipped in certain quarters, it would indeed have been 
unnecessary to deal at such length and with such reiteration 
with so simple a matter. 

One suggestion, already made in slightly different words, 
may be once more emphasised in conclusion. Even among 
human beings the relative prominence of fresh spontaneous 
adaptations and habitual reactions in the life of the in- 
dividual fluctuates greatly with the different individuals. 
The ** intelligence ” of different men, as gauged by their 
power of fresh adaptive modification of established habits of 
reaction, ranges over a great variety of different vahies. If 
we could acquire the same kind of insight into the individual 
purposes of non-human agents that we have into those of our 
immediate fellows, we should presumably find an even wider 
range of differences in this respect In principle we have no 
means of setting any definite limits to the range in either 
direction We can conceive a degree of attenti' e control of 
reaction so complete that every' reaction represents a fresh 
stage in the realisation of an underlying idea, so that intelli- 
gence is everything and habit nothing; and again, we can 
conceive a state of things in which mere habit is every^thing 
and intelligent spontaneity nothing. Somewhere between 
these ideal limits all casf s of finite purposive intelligence must 
be comprised, and it would be easy to show that neither limit 
can be actually reached by finite intelligence, though there 
may be indefinite approximation to either.^ 

^ Compare with the argunu lu of this chaplcT, Royce, “ Nature, Consciousness, 
and Self'COHiiCiousncss,” in Studies oj Good and Evil , and “ Mmd and Nature/' by 
the present writer in Internattcnal faut-nal of Ktkus^ October X903. The invci* 
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Consult fu! ther ; — H. Lotze, Metaphysic, bk. i. Introduc- 
tion X. (Eng. trans., vol. i. p. l8), bk. ii. chaps. 7, 8 (Eng. 
trans., vol. ii. pp. 66-162) ; E. Mach, The Science of Mechanics, 
pp. 481-504 (Eng. trans.); K. Pearson, Grammar of Science, 
chaps. 3 (The Scientific Law), 9 (The Laws of Motion); J. 
Royce, “Nature, Consdousness, and Self-consciousness” (in 
Studies of Good and Evil)', J. Stallo, Concepts and Theories 
of Modem Physics, chaps, i, 10-12 (metaphysical standpoint, 
“ Phenomenalist ”) : J Ward, Naturalism and Agnostuism, 
part 1, lects. 2-5. 

crate prejudice that “ Uws of nature.” to be of scienlific u>e, must be ngidly exact 
unifuriTuMcs is so strong, that it inay be worth wliile. even after the preceding 
discussion of general principles, lo assist the reader l»v reminding him of the 
elementary fact that the most fatiiiliar qii.intitie^ invr)l\ed in our Kientific formuLe 
(t, e, the vast majority of second and third roots, of loganthms of the natural 
numbers, of circular functions of angles, etc,) arc incapafdc of exact evahmtion. 
This of itself renders a scientific law, in the form in wnidi it can \k applied to 
the determination of actual occurrences, merely approximate, and thus shows that 
*Tarf iiiuformav is unnecessary for the practic^ objects of the empinatl st leiu es 
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§ t* Arc time and space ulliinatcly real or only phenomenal? $2. The space 
and time of perception are limited, scnsihly continuoub, and consist of a 
quanuiaiive element together with a quahtatwe character dependent on 
rciaaon to the here and nerw of immediate individual feeling. S 3- Conceptual 
space and time are created from the perceptual data by a combined process 
of synthesis, analysis, and abstraction. §4, They are unlimited, lohnitely 
divisible, and there is valid positive ground for regarding them as mathe- 
matically continuous Thus they form infinite continuous series of positions. 
They involve abstraction from all reference to the and now oi immediate 
feeling, and are thus homogeneous, x e. the positions in them are indistinguish- 
able. They are also commonly taken to be unities. § 5 Perceptual space 
and time cannot be ultimately real, because they involve reference to the 
here and new of a finite experience ; conceptual space and time cannot be 
ultimately real, because they contain no principle of internal distinction, and 
arc thus not individual. §6 The attempt to take space and time as real 
leads to the difficulty about qualities and relations, and so to the indefinite 
regress. 17. Spa cc and time contain no principle of unity ; there may be 
many space ana time orders in the Absolute which have no spatial or 
temporal connection with each other. jS. The antinomies of the infinite 
divisibiliU and extent of space and time anse from the indefinite regress 
involved in the scheme of qualities and relations, and are insoluble so long 
as the space and time construction is taken for Reality §9. 1 he space and 
time order is an imperfect phenomenal manifesuiion of the logical relation 
between the inner purposive lives of finite individuals. Time is an inevitable 
aspect of finite experience. How space and time are transcended m the 
Aosolute experience we cannot say. 

§ I. The problems which arise for the metaphysician 
from the fact that the physical order, as it is presented to 
our senses, consists of elements having position in space and 
time, arc among the oldest and most perplexing of all the 
riddles suggested by the course of our experience. Adequate 
discussion of them would demand not only far more sp>ace 
than we are at liberty to bestow on the topic, but such a 
familiarity with the mathematical theory of order and series 
as is scarcely possible to any one but an original mathe- 
matician. All that we can do in the present chapter is 
to deal very superficially with one or two of the leading 
problems, more with a view to indicating the nature of the 
questions which Metaphysics has to face, than of providing 
definite answers to them. 

16 
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The fundamental problem for Metaphysics is, of course, 
whether space and time are ultimate Realities or only appear- 
ances : that is, would the whole system of Reality, as directly 
apprehended by an absolute all-containing experience, wear 
the forms of extension and succession in time, or is it merely 
a consequence of the limitations of our own finite expwri- 
encc that things come to us in this guise? It may indeed 
be urged that the contents of the universe must form an order 
of some sort for the absolute experience, in virtue of their 
systematic unity, but even so it is not clear that order as 
such is necessarily spatial or temporal. Indeed, most of the 
forms of order with which we arc acquainted, both in every- 
day life and in our mathematical studies, appear to be, 
properly speaking, both non-spatial and non-temporal. Thus, 
e.g., it is seemingly by a mere metaphor that we speak of the 
“successive” integers of the natural number - series, the 
“ successive" powers of an algebraical symbol, the " succos- 
ive” approximations to the value of a continued fraction, 
in language borrowed from the temporal flow of events, the 
true relation involved being in the first two cases the non- 
temporal one of logical derivation, and in the third the 
equally non - temporal one of resemblance to an ideal 
standard. The full solution of the metaphysical problem 
of space and time would thus involve (i) the discrimination 
of spatial and temporal order from other allied forms of 
order, and (2) a decision as to the claim of this special form 
of order to be ultimately coherent and intelligible. 

The problem thus pre.sented for solution is often, and 
usually with special reference to the Kantian treatment of 
space and time in the Trunsu mlentcd Esthetic, put in the 
form of the question whether space and time are subjective 
or objective. This is, however, at best a misleading and 
unfortunate mode of expression which we shall do well to 
avoid. The whole distinction between a subjective and an 
objective factor in experience loses most of its significance 
with the abolition, now effected by Psycholog>', of the 
vicious Kantian distinction between the “given” in per- 
ception and the “ work of the mind.” When once we have 
recognised that the "given" itself is constituted by the 
movement of selective attention, it becomes impossible any 
longer to distinguish it as an objective factor in knowledge 
from the subjective structure subsequently raised upon it 
Kant’s adherence to this false psychological antithesis so 
completely distorts his whole treatment of the " forms of in- 
tuition." that it will be absolutely necessary in a brief discus- 
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sion like our own to deal with the subject in entire independ- 
ence of the doctrines of the /EsthetiCy which unfortunately 
continue to exercise a disproportionate influence on the 
current metaphysical presentment of the problem,^ It 
should scarcely be necessary to point out that the meta- 
physical questions have still less to do with the psychological 
problems, so prominent in recent science, of the precise way 
in which we come by our perception of extension and succes- 
sion. For Metaphysics the sole question is one not of the 
origin but of the logical value of these ideas. 

It is of fundamental importance for the whole meta- 
physical treatment of the subject, to begin by distinguishing 
clearly between space and time as forms of perceptiotty and 
space and time as conceptual forms in which we construct our 
scientific notion of the physical order. One chief source of 
the confusions which beset the Kantian view is the neglect 
of Kant and most of his followers to make this distinction 
with sufficient clearness. We cannot insist too strongly 
upon the point that the space and the time of which we 
think in our science as containing the entire physical order, 
are not space and time as directly known to us in sense- 
perception, but are concepts elaborated out of the space 
and time of direct perception by a complicated process of 
synthesis and analysis, and involving abstraction from some 
of the most essential features of the space and time of actual 
experience. The following brief discussion may serve to 
illustrate the general nature of the relation between the two 
forms of space and time, and to exhibit the leading differences 
between them. 

§ 2. Perceptual Space and Time, Both space and time, as 
we are aware of them in immediate perception, are (i) limited. 
The space we actually behold as we look out before us with 
a resting eye is always terminated by a horizon which has a 
more or less well-defined outline ; the ** specious present,” or 
portion of duration of which we can be at any time aware at 
once as an immediately presented content, has been shown 
by elaborate psychological experimentation to have a fairly 
well-defined span. Whatever lies outside this “span of 

* The student who desires to think out the problems for himself would probably 
do well to take the discussions of Locke {J^ssay^ bk n. chaps. 13-15) and Hume 
{ 7 'rfaftse of Human Haiutey bk i. pL 2) rather than that of Kant as his 
starting as they are less vUiated by psychological superstitions. In recent 

meinphyMcal work the chapters on the subject m Mr Bradleys Apptaromet and 
ReaiUy will urol>ably lie found most useful. Much may be learned from Mr. 
Russell's work, Fmndattms ef Gtenuirj^y with which should, however, be com 
pared the largely discrepant results of his later article, Is Position in Space and 
Time Relative or Absolute (A/iW, July 1901). 
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attention " belongs either to the no longer presented past oi 
to the not yet presented future, afTd stands to the sensible 
present much as the space behind my back to the actually 
beheld space before my eyes. Of course, in either case the 
limits of the actually presented space or time are not 
absolutely defined. To right and left of the line of vision 
the visible horizon gradually fades off into the indistinctly 
presented " margin of consciousness ” ; the “ sensible present ” 
shades away gradually at either end into the past and the 
future. Yet, though thus not absolutely defined, sensible space 
and time are never boundless. 

(2) Perceptual space and time are both internally sensibly 
continuous or unbroken. Concentrate your attention on 
any lesser part of the actually seen expanse, and you at 
once find that it is itself an expanse with all the character- 
istics of the wider expanse in which it forms a part. Space 
as actually seen is not an aggregate of minima vistbilta 
or perceptual p>oints in which no lesser parts can be dis- 
criminated ; so long as space is visually or tactually perceived 
at all, it is perceived as containing lesser parts which, on 
attending to them, arc found to rej>eat the characteristics of 
the larger space. So any part of the “ specious present " to 
which special attention can be directed, turns out itself to 
be a sensible duration. Perceived space is made of lesser 
spaces, perceived time of leaser times ; the “ parts ” not 
hieing, of course, actually distingui-shed from each other in 
the original percept, but being capable of being so distin- 
guished in consequence of varying movements of attention. 

(3) On investigating the character of our actual percep- 
tion of space and time, it apfiears to contain two aspects, 
which we may call the quantitative and the qualitative. On 
the one hand, whenever we perceive space we perceive a 
certain magnitude of extension, whenever we perceive time 
we perceive a longer or shorter lapse of duration. Different 
spaces and different times can be quantitatively compared 
in re.spect of the bigness of the extension or the duration 
comprised in them. On the other hand, the percept of space 
or time is not one of mere extension or duration. It has a 
very different qualitative asjsect VVe perceive along with 
the magnitude of the extension the form of its outline. 
This perception of spatial form depends in the last resort 
upon perception of the direction assumed by the bounding 
line or lines. Similarly, in dealing with only one dimen- 
sion of {xrreeived space, we never perceive length (a spatial 
magnitude) apart from the perception of direction (a spatial 
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quality). The same is true of the perception of time. The 
lapses of duration we immediately perceive have all their 
special direction - quality ; the “ sp>ecious present " is 
essentially a simultaneously presented succession, ix. a 
transition from before to after. It must be added that, in 
perceptual space and time, the directions thus perceived 
have a unique relation to the perceiving subject, and are 
thus all qualitatively distinct and irreversible. Direction 
in space is estimated as right, left, up, down, etc., by refer- 
ence to axes through the centre of the percipient's body at 
right angles to each other, and is thus for any given moment 
of experience uniquely and unambiguously determined. 
Direction in time is similarly estimated with reference to 
the actual content of the “ focus of consciousness.” What is 
actually focal is “ now,” what is ceasing to be focal is “ past,” 
what is just coming to be focal is “future” in its direction.* 

This is perhaps the most fundamental and important 
peculiarity of the space and time of actual perception. All 
directions in them are unambiguously determined by reference 
to the Acre and now of the immediate experience of an in- 
dividual subject As a consequence, every individual subject 
has his own special perceptual space and time ; Geometry 
and Mechanics depend, to be sure, on the possibility of the 
establishment of correspondences between these spatial and 
temporal systems, but it is essential to remember that, 
properly speaking, the space and time system of each in- 
dividual’s perception is composed of directions radiating out 
from his unique Acre and now, and is therefore individual to 
himself.* 

I 3. TAe Construction of the Conceptual Space and Time 
Order of Science, For the purposes of practical life, no less 
than for the subsequent object of scientific description of the 
physical order, it is indispensably necessary to establish 
equations or correspondences between the individual space 
and time systems of different percipients. Apart from such 

* We are not called upon to enter into such specially psychological questions 
aSy whether lx)th directions, past and future, can be delected within the 
“speaous present** of direct perception, or whether the specious present only 
contain^ the elements ** now ** and no longer,*’ the not yet'* being a subsequent 
mtellectuai construction, as is held, c./., by Mr. Bradley and Mr. Shadworth 
Hodgson. 

* We may indeed go still further, and say that every unique moment 01 
eapenenre has its own unique spatial and temporal system. The method by which 
I weave the perceived space- time systems of dirterent experiences within my own 
mental life into a single conceptual $)'strm, is in principle the same by which the 
spaces and times of myself and other men are made into one system for the pur* 
pose of pracdcaJ intercourse. 
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correspondences, it would be impossible for one subject to 
translate the spatial and temporal system of any other into 
terms of his own experience, and thus all practical intercourse 
for the purpose of communicating directions for action would 
come to an end. For the communication of such practical 
directions it is imperative that we should be able mentally to 
reconstruct the spatial and temporal aspects of our experience 
in a form independent of reference to the special here and 
now of this or that individual moment of experience. Thus, 
like the rest of our scientific constructions, the establishment 
of a single conceptual space and time system for the whole 
of the physical order is ultimately a pKJstulate required by 
our practical needs, and we must therefore be prepared to 
face the possibility that, like other postulates of ^e same 
kind, it involves assumptions which are not logically defens- 
ible, The construction is valuable, so far as it does its work 
of rendering intercommunication between individuals poss- 
ible ; that it should correspond to the ultimate structure of 
Reality any further than the requirements of practical life 
demand is superfluous. 

The main processes involved in the construction of the 
conceptual space and time of descriptive science are three, — 
synthesis, analysis, abstraction, (a) Synthesis. Psychologic- 
ally speaking, it is ultimately by the active movements of 
individual percipients that the synthesis of the individual’s 
various p)erceptual spaces into one is effected. As attention 
is successively directed, even while the body as a whole re- 
mains stationary, to different parts of the whole expanse 
before the eye, the visual space which was originally “ focal " 
in presentation becomes “ marginal,” and the " marginal ” 
focal by a sensibly gradual transition. When to the move- 
ments of head and eyes which accompany such changes in 
attention there are added movements of locomotion of the 
whole body, this process is carried further, and we have the 
gradual disappearance of originally presented spaces from 
presentation, accompanied by the gradual emergence of 
spaces previously not presented at all. This leads to the 
mental construction of a wider space containing all the 
individual's different presentation-spaces, the order in which 
it contains them being determined by the felt direction of the 
movements required for the transition from one to another. 

As we learn, through intercommunication with our fellows, 
of the existence for their perception of perceptual extension 
never directly presented to our own senses, the process of 
synthesis is extended further, so as to comprise in a single 
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spatial system all the presentation-spaces of all the individual 
percipients in an order once again determined by the direction 
of the movements of transition from each to the others. 
Finally, as there is nothing in the principle of such a synthesis 
to impose limits upon its repetition, we think of the process 
as capable of indefinite continuance, and thus arrive at the 
concept of a space stretching out in all directions without 
definite bounds. This unending repetition of the synthesis 
of perceived spaces seems to be the foundation of what 
appears in theory as the Infinity of Space. 

Precisely similar is the synthesis by which we mentally 
construct a single time system for the events of the physical 
order. Now means for me the content which occupies the 
centre of attentive interest As attention is concentrated on 
the different stages in the realisation of an interest, this centre 
shifts ; what was central becomes first marginal and then 
evanescent, what was marginal becomes central. Hence 
arises the conception of the events of my own inner life as 
forming a succession of moments, with a determinate order, 
each of which has been a now, or point of departure for direc- 
tions in perceptual time, in its turn. As with space so with 
time, the intrasubjective intercourse of man with man makes 
it possible for me mentally to extend this conceptual synthesis 
of moments of time so as to include nows belonging to the 
experience of others which were already past before the first 
now of their experiences which I can synchronise with a now 
of my own, and again nows of their experiences relatively to 
which the last now which synchronises with one of my own 
is past. The indefinite repetition of such a synthesis leads, 
as before with space, to the thought of a duration reaching 
out endlessly into past and future, and thus gives us the 
familiar concept of the Infinity of Time.* 

(J>) Analysts. Equally important is the part played by 
mental analysis in the formation of the conceptual space and 
time system. As we have already seen, successive attention 
to lesser parts of a presented extension, or a presented lapse, 
reveals within each lesser part the same structure which be- 
longs to the whole, and thus establishes the sensible continuity 
of space and time. In actual fact, the process of attending 
successively to smaller and yet smaller portions of space and 
time cannot, of course, be carried on indefinitely, but we can 
conceptually frame to ourselves the thought of the indefinite 
repetition of the process beyond the limits arbitrarily imposed 

^ Fur an account of ihe pwchulogical involved m all this, see, e g , 

ijtout, ManuaUf in pi. 2, chaps 3-5; bk. iv. chap 6, 
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on it by the span of oor own attention. Thus, by an act ol 
mental analysis, we arrive at the concept of space and time 
as indefinitely divisible^ or possessed of no ultimately un> 
analysable last parts, which is an indispensable pre-requisite 
of Geometry and Dynamics. 

This indefinite divisibility of conceptual space and time 
is not of itself enough, as is often supposed, to establish 
their continuity in the strict mathematical sense of the word , 
their continuity depends upon the further assumption that 
whatever divides a series of positions in space or events in 
time unambiguously into two mutually exclusive classes, is 
itself a position in the space or event in the time scries. 
This assumption does not .seem to be absolutely requisite 
for all scientific treatment of the problems of space and time,* 
but is demanded for the systematic establishment of the corre- 
spondence between the spatial and temporal series and the 
continuous scries of the real numbers. Moreover, it seems 
impossible to assign any positive content to the notion of a 
something which should bisect the spatial or temporal order 
without occupying a position in that order. Hence we seem 
inevitably led by the same analytical process which conducts 
us to the conception of the spatial and temporal orders as 
infinite series to think of them also as continuous series in 
the strict sense of the term. The alternative conception of 
them as discontinuous, if not absolutely excluded, does not 
seem to be called for by any positive motive, and is incom- 
patible with the complete execution of the purposes which 
demand application of the number-senes to a spatial or 
temporal content. 

(c) Abstraction The part played by abstraction in the 
formation of the conceptual space and time order out of the 
data of perception is often overlooked by theorists, but is of 
fundamental importance, as we shall see immediately. We 
have already learned that the most significant fact about the 
time and space order of individual experience is that its 
directions are unique, because they radiate out from the unique 
here and now of immediate feeling. 1 n the construction of the 
conceptual space and time order we make entire abstraction 
from this dependence on the immediate feeling of a subject 
Conceptual space contains an infinity of positions, but none of 
them is a here ; conceptual time an infinity of moments, but 
none of them is a now. As the time and space of the con- 
ceptual order are taken in abstraction from the differences 

^ Tbu« Drdckind ( sindund u>aj seUendte ZdA/rn f p. kii.) auLtDlAins that 
ttone of tbe comtnictions of Euclid inTolve the continuity of space. 
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between individual points of view, no one point in either can 
be regarded as having more claim than any other to be the 
natural “ origin of co-ordinates " with reference to which direc- 
tions are estimated. We shall have repeated opportunity in 
the remainder of this chapter to observe how important are 
the consequences of this abstraction. 

Abstraction also enters in another way into the con- 
struction by which conceptual space and time are created. 
Actual perceived space and time are indeed never empty, 
but always filled with a content of* secondary ” qualities. In 
other words, they arc always one aspect of a larger whole of 
fact. Extension is never perceived apart from some further 
visual or tactual quality of the extended, temporal lapse never 
perceived without some change in presented content, however 
slight. But in constructing the conceptual space and time 
system, we abstract altogether from this qualitative aspect ; we 
think solely of the variety of positions and directions in time 
and space without taking any account of the further qualitat- 
ive differences with which they are accompanied in concrete 
experience. Thus we come by the notion of an empty space 
and an empty time as mere systems of positions into which 
various contents may subsequently be put. 

Strictly speaking, the notion of an empty space or an 
empty time is unmeaning, as the simple experiment of think- 
ing of their existence is sufficient to show. We cannot in 
thought successful!) separate the spatial and temporal aspects 
of experience from the rest of the whole to which they belong 
and take them as subsisting by themselves, any more than we 
can take timbre as subsisting apart from musical pitch or 
colour-tone from saturation. We can, however, confine our 
attention to the spatial-temporal system of positions without 
taking into account the special secondary properties of the ex- 
tended and successive. It is from this logical abstraction that 
the illusion arises when we imagine an empty set of spatial 
and temporal positions as having first to exist in order that 
they may be subsequently “ filled ” with a variety of contents.' 

§ 4. Characteristics of the Conceptual Time and Space 

^ Of course, a physical v-acuum is not the same thing as empty For the 

purposes of any sficciaJ science a vacuum means a space not occupied by contents 
of the special kind in which that special science is interesicd. Thus, in the 
ordinary |>arlancc of Physics^ a vacuum means simply a space m which there is 
no masi» Whether it is dcstrable, lor the purjxises of physical science, to assume 
the etistcnce of jHXiUum^ is altoRether a question for Pnysics itself, and to deade 
U in the affirmative is not to maintain the existence of that unmeaning abstraction, 
absolutely empty space In an) case, u may be observed that the widespread 
notion that motion is only possible in a ph;^cal voiuum u a mistake^ moUoo 
being perfectly possible in a fluid plenum. 
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Order. The following characteristics of the conceptual 
space and time created by the construction we have just 
examined, call for special notice. Conceptual space and time 
are necessarily taken, for reasons already explained, to be 
unlimited, and indefimtely divisible. Though it does not 
seem inevitable that they should be continuous, we appear 
to be unable to attach any positive meaning to the notion 
of their discontinuity, and, in the practical need for the 
application to them of the complete number-series, we have 
a valid positive ground for taking them as continuous. But 
space and time are thus resolved, in the process of their 
conceptual construction, into continuous infinite series of 
which the terms are spatial and temporal positions or points. 
Unlike the parts of perceptual space and time, these con- 
ceptual terms are not themselves spaces or times, as they 
contain no internal multiplicity of structure. Conceptual 
space and time are thus not wholes or aggregates of parts, 
but systems of relations between terms which possess no 
quantitative character. 

Between any two terms of the spatial, or again of the 
temporal, series there is one unique relation, which is com- 
pletely determined by the assignment of the terms, their 
distance. In the temporal series, which has only one 
dimension, you can only pass from any one given term to 
any other through a series of intermediate terms which is 
once and for all determined when the initial and final terms 
are given, hence nothing is required beyond the terms them- 
selves to fix their distance. The spatial series is multi- 
dimensional, ie. you can pass from any one term in it to 
any second by an indefiaite variety of routes through 
intermediate terms, but it is still true that there is one and 
only one such route which is completely determined when 
the terms in question are known, namely, the straight line 
passing through both. This straight line constitutes the 
unique distance of the two points from each other.^ Thus the 

‘ It mutt be c&refaUT noted that duinmi «t thut de6ned u not properl|r t 
fMontit^tve relaiiany &nd inYolvet no notion of but 0&I7 of reUtSTC 

pUce in % lenes. It tbotiUl tlio be observed that 10 assuming the existence of 
SQch A unique relation between every ptur of points, u is taculy taVen for granted 
that the oamber of dtmeosioiis of tne spatial order is hnite* In a space at 
an infinite number of dimensioot, such unique relation would be impossible* 
(See^Ruueli, Fpundatiom pf Ct t mpt wy^ p. 161 fi.) Our justiiScation for making 
this assumption, as also for taking time to be of one dimeonoD only, teems to be 
that it u mditpenuble for all tbote practical purposes whkb depend on our 
ability to create a soence tA Ge<»meiry, and that we have no positive ground for 
assumW the opposite. Thus uHunately the assumptioin appears to be of Uis 
nature 0/ a postuUtc. 
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genuine concept of which those of space and time are species 
is not that of magnitude or quantity, but of serial order. 

Further, and this is a point of fundamental difference 
between conceptual space and time, and the spaces and 
times of immediate perception, any one position in either 
order, taken by itself, is qualitatively indistinguishable from 
any other. All points of space, all moments of time, are 
alike, or, as it is also phrased, conceptual space and time 
are homogeneous throughout. It is not until you take at 
least two terms of the spatial or temporal series and con- 
sider the relation they determine, that distinction becomes 
possible. This homogeneity of conceptual space and time 
is an inevitable consequence of the abstraction from the 
immediate feelings of the individual subject of experience 
involved, as we saw, in the process of their construction. 
In our actual perception of spatial and temporal extension, 
that part of perceived space and time which stands in direct 
unity with immediate feeling is qualitatively distinguished 
as the here and now from all the rest, and thus does not 
depend upon the specification of a second spatial or temporal 
position for its recognisability. Here is where / am, now is 
this felt present And similarly, every other part of the 
actually presented space and time gets a unique qualitative 
character from its special relation to this here and now ; it is 
right or left, behind or in front, before or after. When we 
abstract altogether from the unique relation with individual 
exjjerience which thus makes the here and now of perception, 
as we do in constructing our conceptual space and time order, 
every position alike becomes the mere possibility of a here 
or a now, and as such mere possibilities the various positions 
are indistinguishable. Practically, this homogeneity is im- 
portant as the indispensable condition for the quantitative 
comparison of different portions of extension or duration. 

An apparently inevitable consequence of the homogeneity 
of conceptual space and time is the relativity of spatial and 
temporal position. As we have seen, positions in conceptual 
space and time are not distinguishable until you take them 
in pairs. In other words, to fix one position in space or 
one date you have to give its relation to another position or 
date, and similarly to fix this you must specify a third, and 
so on indefinitely. To say where A is means to say how 
you get to it from B, and B again is only known by the way 
it is reached from C, and so on without end. Logically, this 
is a simple consequence of the nature of space and time as 
conceptually analysed into endless series. To specify any 
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term in the series you must give the unique relation it bears 
to some other term, its logical dutance. And, in a series 
which has neither first nor last term, this second term cannot 
be defined except by its logical distance from a third. In 
actual perception this difficulty is avoided, owing to the fact 
that immediate feeling gives us the hert and now from which 
all our directions are measured. But in conceptual space 
or time there is nothing to distinguish any one here which 
we may take as our “ origin of co-ordinates,” or any one now 
which we take as our present from any other, and hence the 
endless regress seems inevitable. 

It follow^, of course, that in conceptual space and time 
there is no principle by which to distinguish different direc- 
tions. In perception they can be distinguished as right and 
left, up and down, and so forth But since what is right 
to one percipient is left to another, in conceptual space, 
where complete abstraction is made from the presence of 
an individual percipient, there is neither right nor left, up 
nor down, nor any other qualitative difference between one 
direction and another, all such differences being relative to 
the individual percipient When we wish to introduce into 
conceptual space distinctions between directions, we always 
have to begin by arbitrarily assigning some standard direction 
as our point of departure. Thus we take, eg.^ an arbitrarily 

selected line as such a standard for a given plane, 

A B 

and proceed to distinguish all other directions by the angle 
they make with A B and the sense in which they are estimated 
(whether as from B to A or from A to B). But both the line 
A B and the difference of sense between A B and B A can 
only be defined by similar reference to some other standard 
direction, and so on through the endless regress. 

Similarly with conceptual time. Here, as there is only 
one dimension, the difficulty is less obvious, but it is no less 
real. In conceptual time there is absolutely no means of 
distinguishing before from after, past from future. For the 
past means the direction of our memories, the direction 
qualified by the feeling of “ no longer ” , the future is the 
direction of anticipation and purposive adaptation, the 
direction of “not yet" And. apart from the reference given 
by immediate feeling to the purposive life of an individual 
subject, these directions cannot be discriminated. In short, 
conce{>tual time and space are c.ssentially relative, because 
they are systems of relations which have no meaning apart 
from qualitative differences in the terms which they relate : 
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while yet again, for the purpose of the conceptual construc- 
tion which yields them, the terms have to be taken as having 
no character but that which they possess in right of the 
relations.* 

One other feature of the space and time construction is 
sufficiently important to call for special mention. Space 
and time are commonly thought of as unities of some kind. 
All spatial positions, it is usually assumed, fall within one 
system of space-relations ; all dates have their place in one 
all-inclusive time. This character of unity completes the 
current conception of the spatial and temporal order Each 
of those orders is a unity, including all possible spatial or 
temporal positions ; each is an endless, infinite, continuous 
series of positions, which all are purely relative. There are 
other peculiarities, especially of the current concepts of space, 
with which it is not necessary to deal here, as they are of 
an accidental kind, not arising out of the essential nature 
of the process by which the conception is constructed. Thus 
it is probably a current assumption that the number of 
dimensions in space is three and no more, and again that 
the Euclidean postulate about parallels is verified by its con- 
stitution. As far as perceptual space is concerned, those 
assumptions depend, I presume, upon empirical verification ; 
there seems to be no reason why they should be made for 
the conceptual space-order, since it is quite certain that a 
coherent science of spatial relations can be constructed 
without recourse to them.* 

^ The ablest detailed account of the relativity of spatinl position readily 
accessible to the English reader, will be found in Mr. Russel Ts Fouruiationi of 
(jtometry\ chaps. niA, iv Mr. Russell has since, in Aftnd for July 1901, aitempted 
to prove the opposite view, that posuions in space and time are inherintly 
distinct, but without discussing his own previous arguments for relali\Uy, Into 
the purely mathematical part of Mr. Kussell’s later conten..ons I am not 
competent to enter. I may, however, suggest that the question of Metaphysics 
cannot be decided merely by urging, as Mr Russell docs, that fewer assumptions 
are rer^uired to construct a geometry on the h)polhesis of absolute than on that of 
relative position The superior convenience of an assumption for certain special 
purposes u no proof of us ultimate intelligibility And when Mr. Russell goes 
on to admit that points in spare arc tndtsitnj^uishable for us^ he seems to me to 
give up his case. For is not this to admit that, after all, the space with which 
we deal m our geomcincal science is relative from beginning to end ? How 
differences of quality of which we, hypothesis, can know nothing, can help 
or hinder our scientific constructions, it is indeed hard to see 

• This may be brought home even to those who, like myself, arc not niathe> 
maticians, b) the penisal of such a work as Lobatchevsky^s Unitrstuhunffen sur 
71 k 4 !^e dir ParaiUl-Linien^ where a consistent geometry of triangles is con- 
structed in entire independence of the postulate of parallelism. Of course, in 
the end it must be a mere question of nomenclature whether a form of serial 
order independent of these quasi empirical rtstncuons is Co be called ** space ” 
or not. 
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§ 5. The question now is, whether the whole of this 
spatial and temporal construction is more than imperfect, 
and therefore contradictory, appearance. I will first state 
in a general form the arguments for regarding it as appear- 
ance, and then proceed to reinforce this conclusion by deal- 
ing with some special difficulties. Finally, I propose to ask 
whether we can form some positive conception of the 
higher order of Reality of which the spatial and temporal 
series are phenomenal. 

That space and time order is phenomenal and not 
ultimate, can, I think, be conclusively shown by a general 
argument which 1 will first enunciate in principle and then 
develop somewhat more in detail. An all-comprehensive 
experience cannot apprehend the detail of existence under 
the forms of space and time for the following reason. Such 
an experience could be neither of space and time as we 
perceive them, nor of space and time as we conceptually 
reconstruct them. It would not be of perceptual space and 
time, because the whole character of our perceptual space 
and time depends upon the very imperfections and limita- 
tions which make our experience fragmentary and impcricct 
Perceptual space and time are for me what they are, because 
I see them, so to say, in perspective from the special stand- 
point of my own particular here and now. If that standpoint 
were altered, so that what are actually for me there and then 
became my here and now, my whole outlook on the space 
and time order would suffer change. But the Absolute 
cannot look at the space and time order from the stand{X}int 
of my here and now. P'or it is the finitude of my interests 
and purposes which confine me in my outlook to this here 
and now. If my interests were not bound up in the special 
way in which they are with just this special part or aspect 
of the life of a wider whole, if they were coextensive with 
the life of that whole, every place and every time would be 
my here and now. As it is, lure is where my body is, now 
is this particular stage in the development of European 
social life, because these are the things in which I am 
primarily interested. And so with all the other finite ex- 
periences in which the detail of the absolute experience 
finds expression. Hence the absolute experience, being 
free from the limitations of interest which condition the 
finite experiences, cannot see the order of existence from 
the special standpoint of any of them, and therefore cannot 
apprehend it under the guise of the perceptual space and 
time system. 
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Again, it cannot apprehend existence under the forms 
of spaci; and time as we conc^tually reconstruct them. 
For Reality, for the absolute experience, must be a complete 
individual whole, with the ground of all its differentiations 
within itself But conceptual space and time are constructed 
by deliberate abstraction from the relation to immediate 
experience implied in ail individuality, and consequently, 
as we have just seen, they contain no real principle of 
internal distinction, their constituent terms being all exactly 
alike and indistinguishable. In short, if the perceptual time 
and space systems of our concrete experience represent 
individual but imperfect and finite points of view, the 
conceptual space and time of our scientific construction 
represents the mere abstract possibility of a finite point of 
view ; neither gives a point of view both individual and 
infinite, and neither, therefore, can be the point of view of 
an absolute experience. An absolute experience must be 
out of time and out of space, in the sense that its contents 
are not apprehended in the form of the spatial and temporal 
series, but in some other way. Space and time, then, must 
be the phenomena! appearance of a higher reality which is 
spaceless and timeless. 

§ 6. In principle, the foregoing argument appears to me to 
be complete, but, for the sake of readers who care to have 
its leading thought more fully developed, it may be re-stated 
thus. Perceptual space and time cannot be ultimately real 
as they stand. They are condemned already by the old 
difficulty which we found in the notion of reality as made 
up of qualities in relation. Perceptual space and time arc 
aggregates of lesser parts, which are themselves spaces and 
times ; thus they are relations between terms, each of which 
contains the same relation once more in itself, and so imply 
the now familiar indefinite regress.* Again, when w'e try in 
our conceptual space and time construction to remedy this 
defect by reducing space and time altogether to mere systems 
of relations, the difficulty turns out to have been merely 
evaded by such a process of abstraction. For, so long as we 
keep rigidly to our conceptual construction, the terms of our 
relations are indistinguishable. In purely conceptual space 

* It must be carefully remembered that the essentia.1 defect of the inde&nite 
regress is not its interTOinab]ene?»s, but Us nnuioiony. We ourselves held that 
Reality is an individual composed of lesser individuals which repeat the structure 
of the whale, and that the number of these mdividuals need not be finite. But, 
m our view, the higher the order of individuality the more sclf*exp]anatory was 
its structure, whereas in the ^definite regress an incomprehensible construction is 
endlessly repeated iif tiu softtt ^orm. 
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and time, as we have seei;), there is no possibility of distin 
guishing any one direction from any other, since all are 
qualitatively identical. 

Indeed, it is obvious from first principles that when the 
sets of terms between which a number of relations of the 
same typ>e holds are indistinguishable, the relations cannot 
be discriminated. To distinguish directions at all, we must, 
in the end, take at least our starting-point and one or more 
standard directions reckoned from it — according to the 
number of dimensions with which we are dealing — as in- 
dependently given, that is, as having recognisable qualitative 
differences from other possible starting-points arrd standard 
directions. (Thus, to distinguish before and after in conceptual 
time, you must at least assume some moment of time, 
qualitatively recognisable from others, as the epoch from 
which you reckon, and must also have some recognisable 
qualitative distinction between the direction “ past ” and the 
direction “ future.") And with this reference to qualitative 
differences we are at once thrown back, as in the case of 
perceptual time and space, on the insoluble old problem 
of Quality and Relation. The assumed starting-point and 
standard directions must have qualitative individuality, or 
they could not be independently recognised and made the 
basis for discrimination between the remaining directions 
and positions : yet, because of the necessary homogeneity of 
the space and time of conceptual construction, they cannot 
have any such qualitative individuality, but must be arbit- 
rarily assumed. They will therefore themselves be capable 
of determination only by reference to some other equally 
arbitrary standard, and thus we are once more committed 
to the indefinite regress. The practical usefulness of these 
constructions thus depends on the very fact that we are not 
consistent in our use of them. In all practical applications we 
use them to map out the spatial and tempioral order of events 
as seen in jjcrspective from a standpoint which is, as regards 
the conceptual time and space order itself, arbitrary and in- 
distinguishable from others. 

§ 7. Instead of further elaborating this general argument, 
a task which would be superfluous if its principle is grasped, 
and unconvincing if it is mis.scd, I will proceeid to pioint out 
one or two special ways in which the essential arbitrari- 
ness of the spatial and temporal construction is strikingly 
exemplified. To begin with, a word may be said about the 
alleged unity of space and time. It is constantly taken for 
granted, 1^ philosophers as well as by practical men, that 
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there can be only one spatial and one temporal order, so that 
all spatial relations, and again all temporal relations, belong 
to the same system. Thus, if A has a spatial relation to B 
and C to D, it is assumed that there must be spatial rela- 
tions between A and C, A and D, and B and C, B and D. 
Similarly if A is temporally related with B, and C with D. 
This view is manifestly presupposed in the current conception 
of Nature, the “ physical universe," the “ physical order,” as 
the aggregate of all processes in space and time. But there 
seems to be no real logical warrant for it In principle the 
alleged unity of all spatial and temporal relations might be 
dismissed, on the strength of the one consideration that space 
and time are not individual wholes, and therefore can contain 
no principle of internal structural unity. This is manifest 
from the method by which the space and time of our con- 
ceptual scheme have been constructed. They arose, as we 
saw, from the indefinite repetition of a single type of relation 
between terms in which we were unable to find any ultim- 
ately intelligible principle of internal structure. But unity of 
structure cannot be brought into that which does not already 
possess it by such mere endless repetition The result of such 
a process will be as internally incoherent and devoid of 
structure as the original data. Hence space and time, being 
mere repetitions of the scheme of qualities in relation, cannot 
be true unities. 

This becomes clearer if w’c reflect on the grounds which 
actually warrant us in assigning position in the same space 
and the same time to a number of events. For me A and B 
are ultimately in the same space when there is a way of 
travelling from A to B ; they are in the same time when they 
belong to different stages in the accomplishment of the same 
systematic purposes. Thus in both cases it is ultimately 
from relation to an identical system of purposes and interests 
that different sets of positions or events belong to one space 
or one time. The unity of such a space or time is a pale 
reflection in abstract form of the unity of a life of systematic 
purpose, which is one because it has unique individual 
structure. It is in this way, from the individual unity of the 
purpose and interests of my ordinary waking life, that I 
derive the right to refer its experiences to a single space and 
time system. Similarly, it is in virtue of the inclusion of my 
own and my fellow-men’s purposes in a wider whole of social 
systematic purpose that 1 can bring the space and time 
relations of their experience into one system with my own. 
And again, the sensible occurrences of the physical order 
17 
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belong to one space and time unth the space and time 
relations of human experience, because of the varying ways 
in which they condition the development of our own inner 
purposive life, liut there are cases, even within our own 
conscious life, where this condition appears to be absent, 
and in these cases we do not seem to be able to make 
intelligible use of the conception of a single time or a single 
space. 

Take the case of our dreams. The events of my dreams 
stand in spatial and temporal relations within the dream 
itself, but Aere would be no sense in asking what are the 
spatial relations between the places seen in my dreams and 
the places marked on the map of England ; or what are again 
the temporal relations between the events of last night's dream 
and those of this morning, or those of the dreams of last 
week. Precisely because there is usually no systematic identity 
of purpose connecting the dream with the waking life or with 
other dreams, the time and space of the dream have no 
position with respect to the time and space system of waking 
life, nor those of one dream with relation to those of another.* 
Of course, it may be said that the dream -.space and dream- 
time are " imaginary,” but the problem cannot be got rid of 
by the use of an epithet To call them imaginary is merely 
to say that they are not systematically connect^ with the 
time and space of waking life, not to disprove their genuine- 
ness as actual space and time constructions. 

Similarly, if there are intelligent purposes of which our 
human purjwsive life is debarred from taking account as 
such, as we urged that there must be behind the phenomenal 
physical order, the time and .space within which those pur- 
poses are conceivetl and executed would have no place in 
our spatial and temporal sy.stem. The pheno.menal events 
of the physical order would fall within our system, but not 
the life of inner purpose of which that order is the manifes- 
tation to our senses. Ultimately, in fact, all spaces and all 
times could only form one spatial and temporal system on 
condition that the infinite absolute experience views all its 
contents in spatial and temporal form ; then the various 
.space and time system.s corresfxinding to the purpo.ses of 
the various groups of finite individuals would finally, for the 
infinite individual, form one great system of time and space 

’ Nonn«I1y, that i* ; (or tmvity’t take I omit to note the potaible caae of > 
coherent dream life rontinurd from lo rn^ht. In principle there would be 

DO difference Ikctwcen ihc case of tlie ^xice and Ume of ttuk a dream' life and those 
of ouf wmkine iKHira 
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relations. But we have already seen that the infinite 
experience cannot comprehend its contents in spatial or 
temporal forms. 

We infer, then, that there may be — indeed, if our interpret- 
ation of the physical order is valid, there must be — a plurality 
of spaces and times within the Real. Within any one such 
space or time all its members are spatially and temporally 
interrelated, but the various spaces are not themselves 
related in space, nor the various times before or after one 
another in time. Their relation is the purely logical one of 
being varying modes of the expression in a finite detail of 
the underlying nature of the ultimate Reality.' For the 
absolute experience they must be all at once and together, 
not in the sense of being in “ one space and time,” but in the 
sense of forming together the systematic embodiment of one 
coherent ground or principle. 

§ 8. Similar consequences, as to the phenomenal character 
of space and time, follow from the consideration of the 
familiar Kantian antinomies founded upon the concept of 
spatial and temporal infinity. Space and time must be 
externally boundless and internally indefinitely divisible, 
and yet again cannot be either. Freed from unessential 
accessories, the argument for either side of the antinomy may 
be stated thus. Space and time must be boundless because 
all spatial and temporal existence means spatial and temporal 
relation to a second term, itself similarly related to a third 
term. For precisely the same reason both must be in- 
definitely divisible. Yet again, they can be neither, since 
only the individual exists, and within such an interminable 
network of relations between terms which are nothing but 
the supporters of these relations there is no principle of 
individual structure.* ** Thus the Kantian antinomies are a 

* So the events of my (treama, though not occupying any place in the temporal 
aeries of the events of waking life, are so far logually connected with that senes 
as both sets of events stand in relation to certain identical elements of psychical 
temperament and disp^tion. Another interesting case is that of so-called 

** dual personality/' The experience of both the two alternating personalities 
can he arranged in a single temporal senes only because of the way in which both 
sets are inwoven with me systematic interests of other men, whose persorudity 
does not alternate, or alternates with a difTerent rhvthm. If all mankind were 
subject to simultaneous alternations of Mrsonality, the construction of a single 
Umc-acries for all our experiences would be impossible. In this discussion I have 
throughout followed the full and thorough treatment of the problem by Mr. 
Bradley, App^etrance and Rtaliiy^ chap. i8. 

* Otherwise, conceptual space ana lime are, as we have seen, derivatives 
of the number-series, and we Mve already learned that the number-series leads 
to the problem of summing an endless senes, and is therefore not an adequate 
way of represendiig ultimate Reality. (Rk. II. chap. | to). Another form o^ 
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simple consequence of the old difficulty about quality and 
relation. Space and time must be mere relations, and the 
terms of those relations therefore qualitatively indistinguish- 
able ; again, since they are relations they cannot be relations 
between nothings or, what is the same thing, between terms 
with no individual character. As in all cases where the 
problem of relation and quality arises, it then conducts us to 
the indefinite regress. 

So long as we continue to look upon space and time as 
real, we have therefore to choose between two equally illogical 
alternatives. VV'e must either arbitrarily refuse to continue 
the indefinite regress beyond the point at which its difficulties 
become apparent, as is done by the assertion that space and 
time have finite bounds or indivisible parts, or we must hold 
that the absolute experience actually achieves the summation 
of an unending series. With the recognition that space and 
time are phenomenal, the re.sult of a process of construction 
forced on us by our practical needs, but not adequately cor- 
responding to the real nature of individual existence, the 
dtfficulty disappears. Both sides of the antinomy become 
relatively true, in the sense that for our practical purposes 
we must be content to adopt now the one and again the 
other; both become ultimately untrue m the sense that 
space and time, being constructions of our own, are 
really neither finite nor infinite series, but are the one or 
the other according to the purposes for which we use our 
construction. 

§ 9. If spatial and temporal position and direction must 
thus in the end be appearance, phenomenal of some more indi- 
vidual reality, we have finally to ask, Of what arc they the 
appearance? It is not enough to say “of ultimate Reality," 
or “ of the .Absolute," Ultimately this is, no doubt, true of 
space and time, as it is of everything else, but we desire 
further to know if they arc not proximately the appearance of 
some special features of the inner physical life of the lesser 
individuals which compose the Absolute. We naturally look 
for some third term, in the nature of finite individuality, to 
mediate between the structurele.ss abstract gem rality of space 
and time relation, and the perfect individual structure of the 
spaceless and timeless Absolute Individual. VV'e want, in 
fact, to connect the spatial and temporal form which our 

ihe tame difficulty would lir that conrc(><uaI ]»pu:e and time arc a|>^>Ucatioru» ol 
the numenrmi »cnca, — Imt ai>pftratuni to wkeu i To a materia} whu h is alrca<iv 
fpA4ia] and Lcmporal All tneae puxzlea are only dtfierent wayt of exprrasini; the 
eaaentia! relativity of tpace arKl time* Hut see the anti'Kaolian view m, 
Cofsttrrat, Vln/tmt pL 3* 
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cxperienc-^ wears, with some fundamental aspect of our 
nature, as beings at once individual and finite. 

Nor is it particularly difficult to make the connection. 
When we remember that space and time, as they actually 
condition our perception and movement, are the space and 
time which radiate out from an unique and mm/ of 

immediate feeling, it is fairly evident that the spatial and 
temporal aspect of our experience is, as already suggested, 
a consequence of that limitation of our attentive interests 
which constitutes our finitude. It is the narrowness of my 
interests, or at least of those which are sufficiently explicit 
to rise into the “ focus ” of consciousness, that is reflected 
in the distinction of my from all the /Arres which 
arc around me, //^r^ is where my body is, because of the 
specially intimate connection of the realisation of my interests 
and purposes with those events in the phenomenal physical 
order which I call the state of my body Were my interests 
widened so as to embrace the whole scheme of the universe, 
1 should no longer perceive the contents of that universe as 
dispersed through space, because I should no longer have as 
my special standpoint a A^rf to which other existence would 
be //ufrr. 

My special standpoint in space may thus be said to be 
phenomenal of my special and peculiar interests in life, the 
special logical standpoint from which my experience reflects 
the ultimate structure of the Absolute, And so, generally, 
though the conclusion can for various reasons not be pressed 
in respect of every detail of spatial appearance, the spatial 
grouping of intelligent purposive beings is phenomenal of 
their inner logical affinity of interest and purpose. Groups 
of such beings, closely associated together in space, are 
commonly also associated in their peculiar interests, their 
special purposes, their characteristic attitude tow'ards the 
universe. The local contiguity of the members of the group 
is but an outward and visible sign ” of an ** inward and 
spiritual ’’ community of^social asjiiration. This is, of course, 
only approximately the case ; the less the extent to which any 
section of mankind have succeeded in actively controlling 
the physical order for the realisation of their own purposes, 
the more nearly is it the truth that spatial remoteness and 
inner dissimilarity of social purposes coincide. In proportion 
as man’s conquest over his non-human environment b^omes 
complete, he devises for himself means to retain the inner 
unity of social aims and interests in spite of spatial separa- 
tion. But tins only shows once more how completely the 
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spatial order is a mere imperfect appearance which only con- 
fusedly adumbrates the nature of Uie higher Reality behind 
it Thus we may say that the ‘•abolition of distance” 
effected by science and -civilisation is, as it were, a practical 
vindication of our metaphysical doctrine of the comparative 
unreality of space. 

Similarly with time, though the temporal series may, in 
a sense, be said to be less of an unreality than the spatiaL 
For it does not seem possible to show that spatial appearance 
is an inevitable form of finite experience. We can at least 
conceive of a finite experience composed entirely of success- 
ive arrangements of secondary qualities, such as sounds or 
smells, and the accompanying feeling-tones, though we have 
no positive ground for affirming the existence of such a type 
of experience. But the temporal form seems inseparable 
from finite intelligence. For the limitation of my existence 
to a certain portion of time is clearly simply the abstract 
and external aspect of the fact that my interests and pur- 
poses, so far as 1 can apprehend the meaning of my own life, 
occupy just this special place in the logical development 
of the larger whole of social life and purpose of which my 
vwn life is a member. So the position of a particular pur- 
posive act in the tempioral series of acts which I call the 
history of my own life, is the outward indication of the 
lomcal place filled by this particular act in the connected 
scheme of interests which form my life on its inner side. But 
it is an inevitable consequence of the want of complete 
internal harmony we call finitude, that the aims and interests 
of the finite subject cannot be in the same degree present to 
its apprehension all at once and together. In being aware 
of its own internal purpose or meaning, it must, because it is 
finite and therefore not ultimately a completely harmonious 
systematic whole, be aware of that purpose as only partially 
fulfilled. And in this sense of one’s own purpo^ as only 
partially fulfilled, we have the foundation of the time-experi- 
ence, with its contrast between the “ now" of fulfilment and 
the ■ no longer " and *' not yet ” of dissatisfied aspiration. 

For this reason, dissatisfaction, unfulfilled craving, and 
the time-expjcrience seem to be bound up tt^ethcr, and time 
to be merely the abstract expression of the yearning of the 
finite individual for a systematic realisation of its own 
purpose which lies for ever beyond its reach as finite. If 
this is so, only the absolute and infinite individual whose 
expierience is throughout that of pjcrfectly harmonious 
systematic reali.sation of meaning, can be outside the time- 
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process ; to it, “ vanished and present are the same,” because 
its whole nature is once for all perfectly expressed in the 
detail of existence. But the finite, just because its very 
nature as finite is to aspire to a perfection which is out of 
reach, must have its experience marked with the distinction 
of now from by and by, of desire from performance. In this 
temptoral character of all finite experience we may perhaps 
afterwards discern the ultimate ground of morality, as we can 
already discern in the unresting struggle of the finite to over- 
come its finitude, practical evidence that time is not a form 
which adequately expresses the nature of Reality, and must 
therefore be impjerfect appearance.^ 

Thus we seem finally to have reached the conclusion that 
time and space are the imperfect phenomenal manifestation of 
the logical relations between the purpnoses of finite individuals 
standing in social relations to each other ; the inner purposive 
life of each of these individuals being itself in its turn, as 
we have previously seen, the imp>erfect expression, from a 
special logical “ point of view,” of the structure and life of the 
ultimate infinite individual. For the infinite individual itself 
the whole of the purpxises and interests of the finite individuals 
must form a single harmonious system. 1 his system cannot 
itself be in the spatial and temporal form ; space and time 
must thus in some way cease to exist, as space and time, for 
the absolute experience. They must, in that experience, be 
taken up, rearranged, and transcended, so as to lose their 
character of an endless chain - f relations between other 
relations. 

Precisely bow this is efifected, we, from our finite stand- 
pxjint, cannot presume to say. It is natural to draw illustra- 
tions from the “specious present” of perception, in which we 
appear to have a succession that is also simultaneous ; or 
again, from the timeless and purely logical character science 
seeks to ascribe to its “ laws of nature." But in the “ specious 
present ” we seem obliged to attend to one aspect, succession 
or simultaneity, to the exclusion of the other ; probably we 
never succeed in equally fixing both aispects at once. It ^us 
presents us rather with the problem than with its solution. 
And again, after our discussion of the meaning of law, we 
cannot affirm that Nature is, for the absolute experience, a 
system of general laws. Hence it seems well not to take 

• Compare Prof, Rovee’s remarks, 7 'Af Wfyrld and ik* Individual^ Second 
Senes, lect. 3, *'The 'temporal and the Eicrnal/’ p 134. I should certainly 
have had to acknowledge considerable obligation to Prof. Koyce*t discussion had 
not the present chapter hren wntien before 1 had an opportunity of studying tu 
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these illustrations for more than they are actually worth as 
tndications of the merely phenomenal character of time. 
Metaphysics, like the old scholastic theology, needs some- 
times to be reminded that God’s thoughts are not as ours, 
and His ways, in a very real sense when Philosophy has done 
its best, still past finding out' 

Consult further: — F. H Bradley, Appearance and Reality, 
chaps. 4 (Space and Time), i8 (Temporal and Spatial 
Appearance) ; L. Couturat, L'Infini Mathlmatique, pt 2, 
bk. iv. chap. 4 (against the Kantian antinomies) ; H. Poin- 
car^. La Science et L’Hypot/iese, pp. 68-109; H. Lotze, 
Metaphysic, bk. ii. chaps. 1-3 , W. O.stwald, Vorlesungen uber 
Naturphilosophu, lects 5, 8 ; J Royce, Tlu Woild and the 
Individual, Second Series, lect. 3 , B. Russell, Foundations 
of Geometry : Is Position in Space and Time Absolute or 
Relative (xMind, July fpoi), Principles of Mathematics, pt. 6, 
vol. i ; H. Sjjcncer, First Principles, pt 2, chap 3. 

* Agaiast the plausible attempt to solve the problem by atm ply thinking of 
the whole physical order as forming a “ specious present'* to the Alxsoiatc 
Experience^ we may uige that the “ sj)ecious present’* itself rcgularlj 
consists for us of a mu hi pi inly of detail, which we apprehend as simultaneous 
without insight into its inner unity as the emixxhmcni of coherent system. 
Hence the direct insight of the Absolute Lxpenence into its own internal mean- 
ing or structure cannot fic adequately thought of mere simultaneous awareness 
of the detail of existence So long a*} a cession is merely apprehcruJe'i at 
uuiuluneous, us mcjuiuig is nut vet 
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I 1 . The concept of evolution an attempt to interpret natural proceases in 
terms of individual growth. | 2. Evolution means change culmnaling in an 
end which is the result of the process and is qualitatn new. The concept 
IS thus teleological § 3 Evolution, being feleoJogiral, k essentially either 
progress or degeneration If it is mruc than illusion, there must be real 
tndi in the physical order And ends can only be real as subjective in- 
terests of sentient l^emgs which are aclualised by the process of change, 

I 4 Thu» all evolution must take place wuhin an individual subject. 

I 5 h uiiher, the svibjcct of evolution must l>c a finite indiviaual. All attempts 
to make “evolution a property of the whole of Reality lead to the infinite 
regress, ( 6 The distinction l>ctween progressive evolution and degeiicra 
tion has an “ objective basis in the mclaph)sical distinction between higher 
and lower degrees of mdividuahiy. § 7 In the evolutionary proocea, old 
individuals di^ppcar and fresh ones originate. Hence evolution is incom- 
patible With the view that Reality consists of a plurality of ultimately inde- 
pendent finite individuals. 

§ I. We saw, in the first chapter of the present Book, 
that evolution or orderly development is a fundamental char- 
acteristic of the processes \^hich compose the physical order 
as apprehended by the various empirical sciences. For the 
purposes of Mechanics and Mechanical Physics, indeed, wc 
have no need to look upon Nature as the scene of develop- 
ment ; for these sciences it is enough to conceive of it as a 
vast complex of changes of configuration and transformations 
of energy, connected by regular uniformities of sequence. 
As soon, however, we come to regard Nature from the 
standpoint of those sciences which explicitly recognise differ- 
ences of quality^ as well as differences in position and quan- 
tity, among the objects with which they deal, this narrowly 
mechanistic conception of natural processes becomes in- 
adequate. With the notion of physical processes as pro- 
ductive of changes of quality wc arc inevitably led to think 
of the physical order as a world in which the qualitatively 
new is derived from, or developed out of, the previously 
familiar by fixed lines of deviation and under determinate 
conditions. 

Naturally enough, it is from the biological sciences, ir 
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which the study of organic growth plays so prominent a 
part, that the impulse to conceive of physical change as 
development originally comes. As long ago as the fourth 
century B.C, Aristotle had taken the concept of growth or 
development as the foundation of the most influential scheme 
of metaphysical construction yet produced in the whole history 
of speculation. In Aristotle’s view, however, the process of 
development was regarded as strictly confined within the 
limits of the individual life. The individual organism, begin- 
ning its existence as an undeveloped germ or potentiality, 
gradually unfolds itself in a series of successive stages of 
growth, which culminate at the period of complete maturity. 
But the individual germ itself is a product or secretion deriv^ 
from a pre-existing mature individual of the same type as 
that into which this germ will ultimately grow. The number 
of distinct typical processes of growth is thus strictly deter- 
mined, and each such process implies the previous existence 
of its completed result. In other words, the boundaries 
between speaes are fixed and ultimate ; there can be no 
beginning in time of the existence of a new species, and 
therefore no origination of new species by development 
from other types. As Aristotle epigrammatically puts it, “ It 
takes a man to beget a man.” 

A further point of weakness in the Aristotelian theory 
is the absence of any definite account of the macktntry by 
which the process of growth is effected. We learn, indeed, 
that the latent capacity of the organic germ to develop 
according to a certain specific ty{>e is stimulated into activity 
by influences contained in the environment, but the precise 
nature of this process of stimulation was necessarily left 
in obscurity, in consequence of the imi)erfect knowledge 
possessed by Aristotle of the minute character of natural 
processes in general. 

In the evolutionary theories of modern biology, it is 
precisely the problems of the origination of new speaes, and 
of the special character of the relations between the species 
and its environment by which this process is conditioned, 
that have attracted almost exclusive attention. And, with 
the steadily increasing success of evolutionary hypotheses 
in dealing with biological problems, there has naturally 
ariiicn a tendency to extend the application of the general 
concept of evolution far beyond the .sphere in which it first 
originated. We have now not only more or less well- 
accredited hypotheses of the production by evolution of our 
chemical elements, but even ambitious philosophical con- 
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stnictions which treat the concept of evolution as the one 
and only key to all the problems of existence. In the 
presence of these far-reaching applications of evolutionary 
ideas, it becomes all the more necessary to bear in mind, in 
our estimate of the worth of the evolution concept, that its 
logical character remains unaltered by the extension of its 
sphere of applicability ; it is still, in spite of all minor 
modifications, essentially an attempt to interpret natural 
processes in general in terms of individual growth. 

We are not, of course, in the present chapter in ajiy way 
concerned with the details of any one particular theory as 
to the special conditions which determine the course of 
organic or other evolution. What those conditions in any 
special case are, is a question, in the first instance, for that 
particular branch of empirical science which deals with the 
description of the particular aspect of the processes of the 
physical order under investigation. And though it would 
be a proper question for a complete Philosophy of Nature 
how the details of a well-established scientific theory must be 
interpreted so as to harmonise with the general metaphysical 
implications of the physical order, it is for many reasons 
premature to raise such a question in the present state of 
Dur actual knowledge of the details of evolutionary processes. 
All that can be done here is to ask what in general are the 
logical implications involved in thinking of a process as an 
evolution at all, and how those implications are related to 
our general interpretation of the physical order. 

§ 2. Evolution obviously involves the two concepts, 
already criticised at length, of change and the dependence 
of the order and direction of change upon determinate 
conditions. But an evolutionary process is never a mere 
orderly sequence of changes. For instance, the changes of 
configuration and exchanges of energy which take place 
when work is done in a material system, conceiv«i as 
composed of moving masses without any element of 
secondary quality, are not properly to be called a process 
of evolution. They are not an evolution or development, 
because, so long as we keep to the strictly kinetic view 
of natural processes as consisting solely in the varying 
configuration of systems of mass-particles, the end of the 
process is qualitatively undistinguishable from its beginning ; 
nothing qualitatively ne^v has emerged as its result Or 
rather, to speak with more accuracy, the process has really 
no end and no unity of its own. It is only by an entirely 
arbitrary limitation of view, due to purely subjective interests 
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of our own, that wc isolate just this collection of mass- 
particles from the larger aggregate of such particles which 
form the physical order as regarded from the sti ictly kinetic 
standpoint, and call it iystem ; and again, jt is with 
equal arbitrariness that we determine the point of time 
beyond which we shall cease to follow the system’s changes 
of configuration. In the indefinitely prolonged series of suc- 
cessive configurations there is no stage which can properly 
be called final. Hence from the rigidly mechanistic point 
of view of Kinetics and Kinematics there are no evolutions 
or developments in the universe, there is only continuous 
change. 

Development or evolution, then, definitely implies the 
culmination of a process of change in the establishment of 
a state of things which is relatively nru/, and implies, further, 
that the relatively new state of things may truly be regarded 
as the end or completion of this special process of change. 
Thus the fundamental peculiarity of ail evolutionary ideas 
is that they are essentially teleologual ; the changes which 
arc evolutions are all changes thought of as throughout 
relative to an end or result Except in so far as a process 
of change is thus essentially relative to the rrsult in which 
it culminates, there is no sense in calling it a development 
We may see this even by considering the way in which the 
concepts of evolution and devolopment are used in the 
various departments of Physics. We sometimes speak of 
a chemical process as marked by the “ evolution " of heat, 
or again we say that, if the second law of Thermo-dynamics 
is rigidly and universally true, the physical universe must be 
in a process of evolution towards a stage in which none of its 
energy will be available for work. But we can only attach a 
meaning to such language so long as we allow ourselves to 
retain the common-sense point of view according to which 
there are real qualitative differences between what abstract 
Mechanics treats as equivalent forms of ‘‘energy.’’ 

W’e can speak of the evolution of heat, just because wc, 
consciously or unconsciously, think of heat as being really, 
what it is for our senses, something qualitatively new and 
distinct from the other kinds of energy which are converted 
into it by the chemical process So we can intelligibly talk 
of the gradual conversion of one form of energy into 
another as an evolution only so long as we regard the 
various forms of energy as qualitatively different, and are 
therefore entitled to look upon the complete conversion 
of the one into another as the qualitatively new result 
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of a process which is therefore terminated by its complete 
establishment. From the standpoint of the physical theories 
which regard the distinction between the forms of energy as 
only “ subjective,” there would be no sense in regarding that 
particular stage in the course of events at which one form 
of energy disappeared as the end or result of a process which 
terminates in it, and thus such terms as evolution and de- 
velopment would lose their meaning. Only the establish- 
ment of the qualitatively new can form a real end or result, 
and so afford a logical basis for the recognition of the 
changes in the physical order as distinct processes of 
development 

§ 3. This essentially teleological character of development 
is emphasised in the language of the biological sciences by 
the constant use of the concepts of progress and degenera- 
tion. For biology an evolution is essentially a process either 
in the progressive or in the regressive direction. Every 
evolution is an advance to a “higher” or a decline to a 
“ lower ” state of development Now progress and regress 
are only possible where the process of change is regarded as 
throughout relative to the end to be attained by the process. 
Exactly how we conceive this end, which serves us as a 
standard for distinguishing progress from degeneration, is 
a secondary question ; the point of fundamental importance 
is that, except in reference to such an end, there can be 
no distinction at all between progressive and retrogressive 
change. Thus, unless there are really ends in the physical 
order which determine the processes of change that culminate 
in their actual establishment, evolution cannot be real If 
the ends, by the establishment of which we estimate progress 
in development, are merely arbitrary standards of our own 
to which nothing in c.\tcrnal reality corresponds, then the 
physical order must reall)’ be a mere succession of changes 
which are m no true sense developments, and the whole 
concept of nature as marked by development will be a mere 
human delusion. And, on the contraiy, if there is any truth 
in the great scientific conceptions of evolution, there must be 
real ends in the phy'sical order. 

Now, there is only one intelligible way in which we can 
think of a process of change as really relative to an end. 
The resultant state which we cal! the end of the process, as 
being the final stage which completes this special process, 
and enables us to mark off all that succeeds it as belonging 
to a fresh process of development, must also be its end in 
the sense of being the conscious attainment of an interest or 
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purpose underlying the whole process. It is only in so far 
as any state of things is, for some sentient being, the real- 
isation of a subjective interest previously manifested in an 
earlier stage of experience, that that state of things forms 
the real culmination of a process which is distinguished from 
all other processes, and stamped with an individuality of its 
own, by the fact that it does culminate in precisely this result 
The conceptions of end or result and of subjective interest 
are logically inseparable. Hence we seem forced to infer 
that since evolution is an unmeaning word, unless there are 
genuine, and not merely arbitrarily assigned, ends underlying 
the processes of physical nature, the concept of evolution as 
characteristic of the physical order involves the metaphysical 
interpretation of that order as consisting of the teleological 
acts of sentient beings, which we had previously accepted on 
more general grounds. It would be useless to attempt an 
escape from this conclusion by drawing a distinction between 
two meanings of “end” — “a last state" and “the achieve- 
ment of a purpose.” For the whole point of the preceding 
argument was that nothing can be an “ end " in the former 
sense without also being an end in the latter Unless pro- 
cesses have ends which are their subjective fulfilment, it is 
only by an arbitrary convention of our own that we assign 
to them ends which are their last states. And if it is only 
an arbitrary convention that physical processes have ends 
in this sense, evolution itself is just such a convention and 
nothing more.' 

§ 4. What is in principle the same argument may be 
put in another form, and the equivalence of the two forms 
is itself very suggestive from the metaphysical point of view. 
Evolution or development, like all change, implies the 
presence throughout successive stages in a process of some- 
thing which is permanent and unchanging. But it implies 
something more definite stilL Whatever develops must 


' It might be objerted that, t.g., death u the end ot life in the lenae of being 
its but stage, witiiout being the altainmenl of the interests which compeae our 
inner life But the illusiration will not bear examinttion T)>e proceMet of 
change within the organism, win n viewed simply or connected changea, do not 
cease with death ; in fan, they have im end or last state To call a mana death 
hts end only means that the purposes for which m are inteirsted in the ttndy 
of his behaviour get complete lullilment when we have followed him from the 
cradle to the pave. He is “done with" at death, because have done with 
him. Only teFeologiral processes can have a last stage. Note as n consequence 
of Lht stgnihcance of the concept of "ends" for evolution, that whereas the 
purely mechaniatic inicipretation of the procetsea of Nature logically leads to 
the tnought of them as a continuous senes, the series of succeaaive organic or 
aocul tyM IS essentially discontinuoos, a point well brought out by ProfaaaM 
Royoe, Tk* WerU mmd tkt Indtv%dtuU, Saoond Series, iecu. 7. 
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therefore have a permanent individual character of its own 
of which the successive stages in the development process 
are the gradual unfolding. Unless the earlier and the later 
stages in a connected series of changes belong alike to the 
gradual unfolding, under the influence of surroundings, of 
a single individual nature, there is no meaning in speaking 
of them as belonging to a process of development. Only 
the individual can develop, if we are to attribute precise 
meaning to our words. We speak of the evolution of a 
society or a species, but if our words are not to be empty 
we must mean by such phrases one of two things. Either 
we must mean that the species and the society which 
develop are themselves individuals of a higher order, no 
less real than the members which compose them, or our 
language must be merely a way of saying that the life of 
each member of the social or biological group exhibits 
development 

When we reflect on what is really involved in our 
ordinary loose expressions about the “ inheritance" of this 
or the other physical or social trait, we shall see that the 
former alternative is far less removed from ordinary ways 
of thought than might at first seem to be the case. If any 
kind of leality corresponds to our current metaphor of the 
“ inheritance ” of qualities, the groups within which such 
“ inheritance ” takes place must be something much more 
than mere aggregates of mutually exclusive individuals. 
A group within which qualities can be thus inherited must, 
as a whole, possess a marked individual nature of its own. 
Now we have already seen that all individuality is in the 
end teleological. A group of processes forms an individual 
life in the degree to which it is the expression of a unique 
and coherent interest or aim, and no further. Hence, once 
more, only what is truly individual can develop or evolve. 
And we readily see that it is precisely in so far as a set of 
processes form the expression of individual interest, that the 
demarcation of the group as a connected whole from all 
previous and subsequent processes possesses more than a 
conventional significance. Hence only processes which are 
the expression of individual interest possess “ ends ” or 
*' last states," and thus the two forms of our argument are 
in principle identical. Once more, then, the significance of 
evolutionary ideas, if they are to be more than a purely 
conventional scheme devi.sed for the furtherance of our own 
practical purposes, and as an artificial aid to classification, 
is bound up with the doctrine that the events of the physical 
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order arc really the expression of the subjective interests ol 
sentient subjects of experience,^ 

§ 5. To proceed to a further point of the utmost im- 
portance, Not only does evolution imply the presence of 
xndividtudity in the subject of the evolutionary process ; it 
implies its possession of finite individuality. An infinite 
individual cannot have development or evolution ascribed to 
it without contradiction. Hence the Absolute^thc Universe, 
or whatever other name we prefer to give to the infinite 
individual whole of existence, cannot develop, cannot 
progress, cannot degenerate. This conclusion might be 
derived at once from reflecting upon the single consideration 
that temporal succession is involved in all evolution, whether 
progressive or retrogressive. For temporal succession is, 
as we have seen, an inseparable consequence of finite 
individuality. But it will be as well to reach our result in 
a different way, by considering certain further implications 
of the concept of evolution which are manifestly only present 
in the case of fifiite individuality. 

In every process of development or evolution there are 
involved a pair of interrelated factors, the individual nature 
which develops, and the environment which contains the 
conditions under which and the stimuli in re-^ponse to which 
it develops. The undeveloped germ is as yet a mere 
possibility, something which will yet exhibit qualities not 
as yet possessed by it In its undeveloped state, what it 
possesses is not the qualities characteristic of its later stages, 
but only ‘‘tendencies" or “ dispositions " to manifest those 

* I netfd Imrdly remind the reader of the vamX difference between the new 
ixKulcated Al>ove and the doctrine of " end^ in nature” tt (icure« in the old* 
faj»h)oned “argument from design The old fasiuoncd teleology auumed (x) 
that the “subjccuve interrsu” maiufcsted in the cvoluliona.ry uroceia are 
fundamentall} human Uc, it held, can recognise what thnic en^ are, and 
further, they arc for the jwrt summeti up in the “ design ” of furthering oui 
human convenicnrc, (2) That these intcrc 5 i.s exist the reflective designs of 
an anihro^iomurphic Ruler o? Nature Our cRm trine is oniMviefu v^ith neither 
aafrumption It follows from our whole imerprrialion of the |)h)sic-il order, that 
we do not and cannot know what kind of subjective interest (d finite irulivuluals 
ta realised by any portion of it t>eyond that constituted by our own Ivodies and 
those of our near congct>ers, and therefore arc absolui riy without any right to 
fanev' ourselves the riilminatmg end of all evoluMon. Again, a subjective uiiercat 
need exist in the form of a definitely preton/'civnJ design . moat of our own 
interests exist as unrt flective cravings and impulses Whether any part of the 
esrolutirmary^ pff)re?w is due to dehl^eraic reflective design on the part of su|>er 
human intelligences, Mctaphy'Siat, 1 take 11, has no nir^ns of droding. This 
would f>c a quesoon for Milution by the same empirical methtxls vsntch we 
employ in dcirrung the presence of design m the prolucu of huirmn ait. lo 
any case, reflccuvr design u bound vip with llut lime‘^>roccas, and cantMM ihetc- 
fore be ascribed lo the mhntie lodiviaual. 
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qualities, provided that the environment provides the 
suitable stimulus. Hence, if either of the two interrelated 
factors of development, the individual or the environment, 
is missing, there can be no evolution. Now, the infinite 
individual whole of existence has no environment outside 
itself to supply conditions of development and incentives 
to change. Or, what is the same thing, since the “ possible ” 
means simply that which will follow 1/ certain conditions are 
realised, there is no region of unrealised possibility outside the 
realised existence of the infinite whole. Hence in the infinite 
whole there can be no development : it cannot progressively 
adapt itself to ntiv conditions of existence ; it must once and 
for all be in its reality all that it is in “ idea.” The infinite 
whole therefore evolves neither forward nor backward. 

This impossibility of ascribing development to the whole 
of Reality is strikingly illustrated by a consideration of the 
impasse into which we are led when we try in practice to 
think of the whole universe as in process of evolution. So 
long as you are still in the presence of the fundamental 
distinction between the developing subject and its environ- 
ment, you are logically driven, if everything is to be taken 
as a product of evolution, to supplement every evolutionary 
theory by a fresh evolutionary problem. To account for 
this special evolution {e^., the evolution of the vertebrata) 
you have to assume an environment with determinate 
qualities of its own, influencing the evolution in question in 
a determinate way in consequence of these qualities. But 
if everything has been evolved, you have again to ask by 
what process of evolution this special environment came to 
be w'hat it is. To solve this problem you have once more 
to postulate a second “environment ” determining, by inter- 
action, the course of the evolution of the former. And thus 
you are thrown back upon the indefinite regress. 

Unless, indeed, you are prepared boldly to assert that, 
as all determinate character is the product of evolution, the 
universe as a whole must have evolved out of nothing 
(You would not escape this dilemma by an appeal to the 
very ancient notion of a “cycle” or “periodic rhythm "of 
evolution, in virtue of which the product of a process of 
evolution serves in its turn as the environment for the 
reiterated evolution of its own antecedent conditions, A 
thus passing by evolution into B and B back ^ain into 
A, For you would at least have to accept this tendency to 
periodic rhythm itself as an ultimate property of all existence, 
not itself resulting by evolution from something else.) The 

t8 
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dilemma thus created by the attempt to apply the concept 
of evolution to the whole of Reality, is sufficient to show 
that evolution itself is only thinkable as a characteristic of 
processes which fall within the nature of a system which, as 
a whole, does not evolve. 

We may restate the same contention in the following 
form : — All development means advance towards an ftid. 
But only that which is as yet in imperfect possession of its 
end can advance towards it For that which already is all 
that it has it in its nature to be there can b#no advance, 
and hence no progressive development Neither can such a 
complete individual degenerate. For even in degenerating, 
that which degenerates is gradually realising some feature 
of its own nature which was previously only an unrealised 
potentiality. Thus even degeneration implies the realisa- 
tion of an end or interest, and is itself a kind of advance. 
As the biologists tell us, the atrophy of an organ, which we 
call degeneration, is itself a step in the progressive adaptation 
of the organisation to new conditions of life, and, as the 
moralists remind us, in the ethical sphere a *' fall ” is, in its 
way, an upward step. Hence what cannot rise higher in 
the scale of existence also cannot sink lower. 

§ 6. Evolution is thus an inseparable characteristic of the 
life of finite individuals, and of finite individuals only. And 
this consideration gives us the clue to the metaphysical 
interpretation of the distinction, so significant for all 
evolutionary theory, between the progressive and retro- 
gressive directions of the evolution process. To a large 
extent it is, of course, a matter of convention what we shall 
regard as progress and what as degeneration. So long as 
tw are specially interested in the attainment of any end or 
culminating result, we call the line of development which 
leads up to that result progressive, and the line which 
leads to its subsequent destruction degeneration. And thus 
the .same development may be viewed as progress or as 
degeneration, according to the special character of the 
interests with which we study it Thus, for instance, 
the successive modifications of the vertebrate structure 
which have resulted in the production of the human skeleton 
arc naturally thought of as progressive, because our special 
interest in human intelligent life and character leads us to 
regard the human type as superior to its predeccssom in the 
line of development. At the same time, many of these 
modifications consist in the gradual loss of characteristics 
previously evolved, and are therefore degenerative from the 
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pdnt of view of the anatomical student, who is specially 
interested in the production of organs of increasing com- 
plexity of structure, and therefore takes the complexity of 
those structures as his standard in distinguishing progress 
from retn^ession. 

But the distinction is not a purely conventional one. 
As we have seen, degrees of individuality are also degrees 
of reality ; what is more completely individual is also a 
completer representative of the ultimate structure of the 
infinite individual whole, and therefore more completely 
real. Hence we may say that advance in individuality is 
really, and not in a merely conventional sense, progress in 
development ; loss of individuality is real degeneration. 
Thus we get at least the possibility of a true “ objective " 
basis for distinction between the directions of evolutionary 
progress. But we must remember that it is only where we 
are able to know something of the actual interests of finite 
experiencing beings that we have safe grounds for Judging 
whether those interests receive more adequate embodiment 
in consequence of the changes of structure and habit pro- 
duced by evolution or not. Hence, while our insight into the 
inner lives of ourselves and our animal congeners theoretic- 
ally warrants us in pronouncing the various developments 
in human social life to be genuinely progressive or retro- 
gressive, and again in regarding the series of organic types 
which leads directly up to man as a true “ ascent,” our ignor- 
ance of the special character of the individual experiences of 
which the inorganic physical order at large is the phenomenal 
manifestation, makes it impossible for us to determine 
whether an “ evolution " outside these limits is really pro- 
gressive or not We have to treat “ cosmic evolution ” in 
general, outside the special line of animal development which 
leads up to man, as indifferently a “ progress ” or a “ de- 
generation " according to our own arbitrary point of view, not 
because it is not " objectively ” definitely the one or the other, 
but because our insight is not sufficient to discern which it is. 

§ 7. One more point may be noted, which is of some 
importance in view of certain metaphysical problems con- 
nected with the nature of finite individuality. If evolution 
is more than an illusion, it seems necessary to hold that it 
is a process in the course of which finite individuals may 
disappear and new finite individuals originate. This point 
IS metaphysically significant, because it means that the fact 
of evolution is irreconcilable with any of the philosophical 
theories of ancient and modem times, which regard Reality 
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as composed of a plurality of ultimately independent finite 
individuals or “ personalities.” ‘ If these philosophical theories 
are sound, the course of the world’s history must be made 
up of the successive transformations of finite individuals, who 
somehow remain unaffected and unaltered in their character 
by the various external disguises they assume. The indi- 
viduals of such a philosophy would, in fact, be as little 
modified by these changes as the actors on a stage by their 
changes of costume, or the souls of the “ transmigration " 
hypothesis by the botlies into which they successively enter 
And thus development would not be even a relatively 
genuine feature of the life of finite individuals ; it would be 
a mere illusion, inevitable inticed in the pre.sent condition 
of our acquaintance with the detailed contents of existence, 
but corresponding to no actual fact of inner experience. 

' On the other hand, if evolution is not a pure illusion, 
these metaphysical constructions cannot Ix: valid For the 
whole essence of the modem doctrine of evolution is con- 
tained in the principle that radical differences in kind result 
from the accumulation of successive modifications of indi- 
vidual structure, and once established continue tn be per- 
petuated as differences in kind. Now, such differences in 
kind can only be interpreted metaphysically as radical 
differences in the determining aims and intere.sts of the 
experiencing subjects constituting the physical order, and 
we have already seen that it is precisely the character of 
these dominant unique interests which forms the indi- 
viduality of the individual. I hus the metaphysical interpret- 
ation of the evolution pr(x:ess seem.s inevitably to resolve it 
into a process of the development of fre.sh and disappearance 
of old individual intcrest.s, and thus into a process of the 
origination and disap[)ea ranee of finite individuals within 
the one infinite individual whole 

A conclusion of the same .sort would be .suggested by 
consideration of tho.se facts of our own individual develop- 
ment from which the wider evolutionary theories have, in 
the last re.sort, borrowed their ideas and their terminology 
The mental growth of the individual human being is 
essentially a process of the formation of inteicsts in things. 

‘ /.f , the lint of the »r};unieiiti lui immuruisU in J’l.ilo i 

p. , *<k 1 (he r'di.irk in ilic A'ef’uMn, iviih oiniuu* referrm c to ihi» .irjjutiiciil, 
that ihc " numf;ef of vnil* o wnic ’’ (oiiA). In PUto ihc d'Ttnne w 

prellv (*11411)17 0(|/hic frin enart<e. L'oniunr'' «l«j the odir afteriialion of 

deaih and life in llrtru Jciiua, lljc (Oinhic) cycle lA htrths of Kmjieih* lev, that of 
ihe Stolen, and in the nwalrm woiU), to take only one inaiauce, the '‘eicrnif 
recuiienc* ” of Niei?4.he. 
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Both our fortnal education, and our informal intellectual and 
moral training effected by the influence of social tradition 
and mutual intercourse, are processes consisting of an 
accumulation of minor modifications which ultimately 
culminate in the establishment of more or less unique 
personal interests in different aspects of existence. And 
inasmuch as this process is never terminated, it is always 
possible for our previously acquired interests to undergo such 
modification as renders them obsolete, and substitutes novel 
interests in their places. So far as this is effected, we rightly 
say that we are no longer our " old selves.” A new “ self ” 
or centre of unique individual interests has then developed 
within the former self. 

Usually the process stops short of the point at which all 
sensible continuity seems suspended, but that this point can 
be actually reached, under exceptional conditions, is shown 
to superfluity by such facts as those of “conv'crsion,” to say 
nothing of the more pathological phenomena of ” multiple 
personality.” The same phenomena illustrate the fact that 
a new individuality, once evolved, may stand in various 
relations to the old individual interests it displaces. It may 
permanently replace them, or, as in so many cases of 
“conversion,” may prove only temporary and pass back 
again into the old individuality, or the two may alternate 
periodically.' The one important point in which all these 
cases agree is simply the general one of the production in 
the course of development of a new individuality within the 
first individuality. It may perhaps be suggested that we 
have in these features of individual growth a hint as to the 
true nature of the process we call the origination of new 
species by evolution.* 

To recapitulate : evolution implies change determined by 
reference to an end, and thus constituted into an individual 
process. Such “ends” have no meaning, except in so far 
as the processes of change ate v'iew’ed as the progressive 
attainment of individual interests, and thus evolution is only 
possible where there i.s finite individuality. This is the 
philosophical justification for our previous assertion that 

* The same phenomenon of the (> Tnialion of a new individujJitjr within the 
limits of an alreatiy existing one, is illustrated by the familiar facts of the moral 
conflict between the ** higher " anti ‘‘ lower ” self. 

•Compare Royce, lit U and tkt Jndtindual, Second Series, p JOj ff., 
where a vit» of this kind is woiked out in some detail. Prof, koyce's second 
volume unforuiiiaiely came into my hands too late to enable me to make all the 
u <* of a 1 could have wished ; the wme is the case with Mr. UndeihiU's essaj 
on “ The l.imits of Evolution ” in P> r\omil idealism. 
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evidence of itnictunl evolution, where it can be had, affords 
reasonable presumption that what appears to us fAtnfg' 
is really a true individual of some degree, and not a mere 
arbitrary grouping together on our part of states which 
possess no inner unity. Further, evolution is a process in 
which new individuals arise and old ones disappear. Hence 
its significance for Metaphysics as excluding all theories 
which make Reality consist of a mere pluralit)’ of unchanging 
finite individuals. It is significant also from another point 
of view. Implying, as it so manifestly does, the presence of 
individual subjects of experience throughout the physical 
order, the concept of Nature as a realm of evolutionary 
processes is infinitely nearer to the full truth for Metaphysics 
than the purely mechanistic view of it as a mere succession 
of connected changes. 

Consult further: — F. H. Bradley, Appearance and Reality, 
chaps. 27, 28 (pp. 497, 499, 508 of ed. L for critidsm of 
concept of Progress); H. Lotze, Metaphysu, bk. iL 
chap. 8 (“Forms of the Course of Nature," Eng. trans., voL 
ii. pp. 109, 162); J. Royce, The World and the Indiindual, 
Serond ^rics, locL 5; H. Sidgwick, Philosophy : its Scope 
and Relations, lects. 6 and 7 (for some general considera- 
tion of the bearing of evolution on Metaphysics) ; G. E. 
Underhill, “The Limits of Evolution” (in Personal Ideal- 
ism)', J. Ward, Naturalism and Agnosticism, vol. i. lects. 
7-9 (criticism of Spencer’s evolutionary philosophy), 10 (on 
biolo^al evolution). 
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THE LOGICAL CHARACTER OF DESCRIPllVE 

SCIENCE 


1 1 . Scientific description may be coDtiuted with philosophical or teleological 
interpretation^ but the contrast U not absolute. S 2 The pnmary end of 
all scientific descnption ts intercommunication with a view to active co* 
operation. Hence all such description is necessarily restneted to objects 
capable of being eapcnenced in the same way by a plurality of individuals. 

A second end of scientific description is the economising of intel’ 
lectual labour by the creation of general rules for dealing with tjpicaJ 
situations in the environment. In the course of evolution this ooject 
becomes partially independent of the former. 9 4 From the interest in 
formulating general rules arise the three fundamental postulates of physical 
acience, the poatuUtes of Untformttp^ Meckanual and Causal Dcier- 
mmation I 5 , The mechanical view of physical Nature determined hy 
these three postulates is systematically earned out only in the abstract science 
of MicKanus , hence the logical completion of the desenptive process would 
mean the reduction of all descriptive science to Mechanics. That the 
chemical, biological, and psychological sciences contain elements which 
cannot be reduced to mechanical terms, is due to the fact that their de- 
tcnptiont arc inspired by Ksihetic and historical as well as by pnmanly 
“scientific" interests. | 6 . The analysts of such leading concepts of 
mechanical Physics as the Conservation of Mass and of Energy shows them 
to have only relative validity. 

I I. In its general outlines our interpretation of the signifi- 
cance of the physical order is now complete. We have seen 
reason to hold that in that order we have the appearance 
to our human senses of a great system or complex of systems 
composed of purposive sentient beings, whose interests are 
for the most part so widely removed from our own as to 
preclude all direct intercourse, but who are nevertheless 
historically connected with ourselves by that unceasing 
process of the development of new forms of individual 
interest which we know empirically as the evolution of life 
and intelligence on our planet As we have tried throughout 
the four preceding chapters to show in detail, there is no 
real inconsistency between this general interpretation of the 
meaning ol the physical order and the working assumptions 
of our various empirical sciences. At the same time it is 
obvious that in executing the task of the detailed de* 
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scription and calculation of the phenomenal course of events, 
the empirical sciences, while not rejecting such a meta- 
physical interpretation, ignore it ; and the more con- 
scientiously they exclude from their programme all amateur 
excursions into extraneous metaphysical speculation, the 
more thoroughly is the work of description and mathematical 
formulation done. It .seems advisable, therefore, to conclude 
our brief sketch of the principles of Cosmology with a short 
discussion of the nature of the limitations imposed on em- 
pirical science, by the special character of the objects it sets 
before it, and of the way in which the existence of these 
limitations is revealed by analysis of the most general 
concepts of the empirical sciences themselves. 

It is important, in the first place, to be quite clear as to 
the sense in which we speak of description as the work of the 
empirical sciences, and as to the meaning of the cojitrast 
between such description and a philosophical interpretation 
of existence. In this connection there are two points which 
seem to call for special and repeated emphasis, (i) The 
contrast between interpretation and description is not an 
absolute one. Complete description would of itself be some- 
thing more than mere dc.scription, and would pass into 
philosophical interpretation. Thus a significant purposive 
movement is not adequately described when, its direction, 
velocity, momentum, and duration have been assigned. The 
complete description of such a movement would require the 
recognition of its meaning for the being executing it as a 
step in the realisation of a craving or a design, and would 
thus merge in what we have called phiio.sophicai interpret- 
ation. So generally, if all existence is ultimately experience 
and all exf>erience essentially teleological, such description 
as can be distinguished from interpretation must always be 
incomplete from the logical standpoint, though adequate to 
fulfil certain special purpo.scs. 

(2) The descriptions of science, again, must be carefully 
distingui.shed from such descriptions as can be effected by the 
mere multiplication of unanalysed scn.sible detail Scientific 
description, it must be rememVicred, is always description 
undertaken with a view to the calculation and prediction of 
the course of events. This implies that it must be de- 
scription in general terms, and. whcre\'cr p>os.siblc, by the aid 
of mathematical analyses. Natural procc.sscs are described 
by the empirical sciences which deal with them, not in their 
concrete individual detail, but only in so far as they exhibit 
TTtain uniform aspects permitting of reduction to formula: 
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suitable for calculation. Such description is frequently 
spleen of as explanation, and is expressly contrasted by this 
difference in nomenclature with the mere accumulation of. 
sensible detail. We must not, however, allow the difference 
in question to blind us to the essentially descriptive character 
of all scientific hypotheses It is sometimes urged that 
scientific explanation must differ in its logical character from 
description, because the “ substance,” “ agencies,” and “ media," 
in terms of which explanation is couched, are largely of a kind 
inaccessible to sense-perception. It must be remembered, 
however, that hypotheses as to such imperceptible objects are 
only valuable so far as they serve as connecting-links by 
which we may calculate sensible events from sensible data. 
Whatever intermediate links empirical science may find it 
useful to assume, it invariably takes the sensible occurrences 
of the phenomenal physical order as the starting-point, and 
again as the goal of its inferences.' All its hypothetical 
constructions are thus subservient to the mam interest of 
the accurate description of the course of sensible events. 
The only kind of “ explanation ” which can be reasonably 
contrasted, in respect of its logical character, with de- 
scription is teleological interpretation, and even here the 
contrast, as we have seen, is not final. 

§ 2. VV'e have to ask, then, what is the object at which 
scientific descriptions aim? What purpose do they seek to 
fulfil, and how does the essential character of this purpose 
determine the logical character of the descriptive process? 
Now, it is at once evident that all description has for its 
immediate object one or other of two practical ends, which 
arc so closely connected as to be ultimately coincident 
Historically, it is beyond a doubt that the original purpose 
of all description of physical events was intercommunication 
with a view to social co-operation. I have already referred 
to this function of description with special reference to the 
use of causal descriptions in science, but may conveniently 
deal with the same point rather more fully and in a more 
general way here. 

In a society of finite individuals with interrelated aims 
and objects, each of the individuals can only attain satis- 
faction for his own subjective interests by some degree of 

* And, the intcrmediRlc hnks themselves however im^>erceptible, have 

always to t>e thought o( an exhibiting prot>crues identical in kind with those of 
objects given in direct presentation. As Mill said, a hv-polhcsis which assumes 
at once an entirely unfamiliar agent and an etjually unfamiliar mode or law of 
opeiatton, would l)e uselesa. Thus the impcrccpuWea of scientuic hypothesis 
Mong cticnlially to the phyMcal order. 
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concerted action along with the rest And concerted action 
is only p(»sible where the co-operating individuals can 
reduce their various views of their common external en- 
vironment to common terms, equally intelligible to all, and 
similarly indicate to each other their respective special 
TOntributions to the common task. There must be a 
common understanding of the difficulty to be met, and of 
the precise part each is to play in meeting it Thus inter- 
communication between individuals is an indispensable 
requisite of all effective practical co-operation. 

But again, intercommunication is only possible by means 
of description in general terms. Only in so far as there are 
identical elements in the experiences of the various individ- 
uals can one communicate the contents of his experience 
to another. Immediate feeling, precisely because of its 
unique individual character, is essentially incommunicable. 
Thus in communicating information about my own body to 
another, I am of necessity forced to speak of my body in 
terms not of the immediate experience I have of it in 
organic sensation, but of those complexes of sense-presenta- 
tions which he and 1 alike get throus.’h our organs of special 
perception. And so the whole physical order can only serve 
as a basis of co-operation between individuals .so far a.s it is 
describable in the last resort as a complex of sense-pre- 
sentations equally accessible to the observation of all the 
individuals. Any kind of experience of nature which is 
uniquely peculiar to myself, and therefore incapable of 
being got under assignable conditions by any other in- 
dividual endowed with the same organs of perception, i» 
necessarily incommunicable, and therefore useless as a basis 
for concerted action. Hence science is restricted by its very 
purpose to describe the physical order in such a way that its 
descriptions may be available for the objects of practical art, 
to the description of it in its phenomenal asj>ect as a mere 
complex of related presentations or possibilities of present- 
ation. It b no accident, but a logical consequence of the 
conditions of intercommunicatujn, that all sdentihe de- 
■cription must start from and end with occurrences of the 
phenomenal order which any individual may experience 
W conforming to the prescribed conditions of perception. 
Thus we see that it is an epistemological characteristic of the 
physical order as investigated by science, that it consists ex- 
clusively of those objects which are, in prindple, perceptible 
by more than one individual. If there are objeds in their 
own nature incapable of being experienced by more than 
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one individual, such as, my own inner life, those objects 
cannot belong to the physic^ order of science.^ 

§ 3. There is a second purpose of description which arises 
out of the first as human experiences become more reflect- 
ive. Description not only enables me to communicate the 
particular situation of the moment to others, and devise in 
concert with them means for coping with it ; it also enables 
me to formulate beforehand general rules *for my own 
behaviour in recurrent situations of the same type. The 
need for the possession of such general views originates, o! 
course, while description is still confined to its original 
function in assisting social co-operation. From the practical 
point of view of those industrial arts out of which our various 
physical sciences have arisen, it is an economical advanti^ 
of the first magnitude to be able once and for all to formulate 
a general rule for dealing with the indefinitely numerous 
occurrences of typical situations, instead of having to deal 
with each occurrence separately as it arises. 

The advantages of such general rules speedily make 
themselves felt in the increased power and importance 
enjoyed by the section of society which is in possession of 
them, a consideration which may help us to understand 
why, in early stages of civilisation, such rules are commonly 
jealously guarded as the hereditary secrets of close corjxwa- 
tions.* T hus it comes to be the special aim of scientific 
description to assist the formulation of general rules for the 
practical manipulation of the objects of the physical order. 
And, with the progress of reflection, this originally secondary 
object of the descriptive process becomes to a large extent 
independent of the primary object of intercommunication. 
Even where I have no need or no desire for intercom- 
munication and co-operation with my fellows, it becomes my 
interest to seek generalised descriptions of typical situations 
in the physical order as the basis of practical rules for my 
own voluntary intervention in that order. 

§ 4. The interest in the formulation of general rules for 
practical interference with nature, again, necessarily dictates 
the form which our scientific descriptions will take, and is 
thus the source of those practical postulates of empirical 
science with which we have already made some acquaintance. 

‘ 'FbU is the cKanclemtir selected by IVof. Milnsterberv u the besis of hk 
owD disiinction bctw«m “physical” or “imjcriodividuaP^Rnd psychtcal " ot 
** individual objccta. Sec dtr i. 15-77- 

* Cf. Mach, Sium^rg a/ Pl 4* Mach, however, enoneoualy as 1 

thfnk, makes the intettxrnifnofucaiioii a ooQteqocnce of the rke ol 

spedaliacd industrial clasaea. 
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It compels os to assume, in the first place, as an indtsp>ens- 
able condition of success in our descriptions, that there are 
situations in the physical order which may be treated with 
sufficient accuracy for our practical purposes, as recurring 
identically ; in the second place, that, so long as we abstain 
from intentional intervention in the course of events, they 
succeed one another in a fixed routine order, or, in 
other words, that there are no departures in nature from 
established routine of such a kind as to interfere with our 
calculations ; in the third place, that every event in the 
physical order is, within the limits requisite for our success- 
ful devising of means to our ends, determined by ante- 
cedent events. It is thus our interest in obtaining general 
rules for the production of effects in the physical order by 
intentional interference with it which is the source of the 
three fundamental {X)stulates of empirical physical science, 
the postulates of uniformity, of the omnipresence of routine 
or mechanical “ law," and of the causal determination of 
subsequent by antcceiient events. 

The dependence of physical science upon these three 
fundamental postulates thus docs not prove their ulti- 
mate truth, as we have already shown at length in pre 
ceding chapters ; it proves only that where they cannot be 
treated as approximately true, within the limits in which 
their falsity could be detected by sensible experiment, our 
special interest in devising rules for the manipulation of 
events cannot be gratified Conver'.ely, wherever that 
intCTCSt can be successfully gratified, these postulates must 
be for all practical purposes equivalent to the truth. Hence, 
if we remember that the ultimate object of all physical 
science is the successful formulation of such practical rules 
for action, we can sec that it is a logical consccjuence of the 
character of the interc.sts which dominate our scientific 
descriptions, that the physical sciences should adopt a 
rigidly mechanical view of the physical order. Only, in 
proportion as any one branch of physical science succeeds 
in carrying out in detail this concejition of the physical 
order as an interconnected mechanism of sequences rigidly 
determined by laws of sequence, docs it succeed in effecting 
the purposes by which all physical science has been called 
into existence. We may thus call the mechanical concep- 
tion of the physical order the most general postulate 
of physical science. Only, we must once more take care 
to recollect that a fundamoutal [xistulate of physical science 
need n<rt in the lea.st be an ultimate truth ; such a postulate 
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is in the end nothing more than a way of stating the nature 
of the interest which physical science subserves, and, as we 
have sufficiently seen, that interest is not the purely logical 
one of consistent thinking, but the practical one of successful 
interference with nature. 

§ 5. It does not, of course, follow that all the sciences 
which deal in any way with the events of the physical order 
can as a matter of fact carry out this mechanical view of 
their objects with equal success. It is only in the various 
branches of abstract Mechanics that we get anything like 
complete systematic adherence to the postulates of the 
mechanical theory of physical nature as previously enumer- 
ated. For the physical, chemical, and still more for the bio- 
logical sciences, it remains an unrealised ideal — and one we 
have no right to think ever completely realisable — that all 
the facts of electrical and chemical, and again of physiological 
process should be ultimately capable of reduction to routine 
uniformities upon which confident calculation and prediction 
can be based. 

Thus, c\en in Chemistrj', limits are set to the successful 
adoption of the purely mechanical point of view, by the fact 
that chemical combination is regularly productive of new 
qualities in the com^xiund which could not have been 
predicted from a knowledge of the properties of its 
constituents, but have to be ascertained a posteriori by 
actual experiment. It is true, no doubt, that we seem to be 
increasingly able, as our chemical knowledge advances, to 
say in general what properties may be expected to result 
from the combination of given elements, but there is no 
logical ground for supposing that we shall ever be able to 
foretell all the properties of an as yet unexamined compound, 
and in any case such knowledge could only be of a general 
sort However much we might know, in advance of the 
results of the combination of certain elements in certain 
proportions, it would still be impossible to predict with 
absolute certainty the precise re>ult of trjdng the combina- 
tion in a particular concrete case. 

Still less realisable would be the ideal of the reduction of 
Biology to applied Mechanics. It is not merely that the 
isolated physiological process regularly exhibits qualitative 
aspects of a chemical or electrical kind, which we have no 
right to reduce to mere quantitative changes. Beyond this, 
as the very terminology of our evolutionary hypotheses is 
enough to show, it is impossible to state the facts of 
biological evolution without introducing, under such names 
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as “sexual selection,” continual reference to a subjective 
factor, in the form of the likes and dislikes, habits and 
cravings of sentient beings, and this selective factor, bein^ in 
its own nature incapable of direct presentation in identical 
form to a plurality of experiences, is not even a member of 
the physical order. With the case of Psychology we shall 
be better able to deal in connection with the special 
discussions of the following Book. (See especially Bk. IV. 
chap. I.) 

Considerations of this kind seem to necessitate the fol- 
lowing general view of the logical character of descriptive 
physical science. The only science in which the postulates 
of description arc rigidly carried out to their logical conse- 
quences is the science of abstract Mechanics in its various 
branches (Statics, Kinetics, etc.). Mechanics oweAits power 
to follow out these postulates to its abstract character. 
Precisely because it regards only those aspects of the actual 
physical order which are consistent with the fundamental 
postulate of describability by general formulae. Mechanics is 
constrained to be a purely abstract and hypothetical science. 
For since every actual process involves the appearance of 
the qualitatively novel, and since all concrete quality is in 
its essence unique, no actual process can be merely 
mechanical. 

Thus the only way of conceiving the physical order which 
is logically consktent with the jx>stulates of descriptive 
science in their rigidity, is one which treats all natural 
changes as reducible to equations. And it is only in 
abstract Mechanics that thi.s view is systematically carried 
out* Consequently, it is only in so far as all physical science 
can be reduced to abstract Mechanics that we can attain the 
ultimate purpose of our scientific constructions, the calcula- 
tion and prediction of the course of occurrences by means 
of general formulae. This conclusion, derived in the first 
instance from reflection on the logical nature of scientific 
description, is fully borne out by our actual experience of 
the results of our scientific theories. Just because we cannot 
ultimately reduce ail chemical and biological processes to 
mere quantitative changes in a material of uniform quality, 
we are unable to predict with absolute confidence the 
precise result of a concrete chemical experiment, and still 
more unable to foretell the precise behaviour of a living 
organism. 

' the mttkamuiU view of Naiure, to )ie thoroaghly mU-cotnUieot, aut*t 
be p«u«iy •MriMutw. 
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Hence follow two very important results, (i) There is a 
real practical justification for the attempt, as far as possible, 
to treat the chemical and biological phenomena as if they 
were simply more complicated instances of the relations 
familiar to us in Mechanics. For though they are not really 
purely mechanical, it is only in so far as we can treat them 
without appreciable error as exactly measurable that they 
admit in principle of calculatioa 

(2) At the same time, there is also ample justification for 
the use of qualitative and teleological categories in Chemis- 
try and Biology. For the interests which chemical and bio- 
logical knowledge subserve are not limited by our need for 
practical rules for intervention in the course of nature. 
Over and above this original scientific interest, which can 
only be gratified by a mechanical treatment of the subject, 
we have an cesthetic interest in the serial grouping of pro- 
cesses according to their qualitative affinities, and an historical 
interest in tracing the successive modifications which have 
led to the establishment of a relatively stable form of human 
social existence. In so far as the chemical and biological 
sciences involve the recognition of qualitative distinc- 
tions and the consequent use of categories which are non- 
mechanical, it is these aesthetic and historical interests, and 
not the primary scientific interest in the control of natural 
phenomena, which are subserved by their elaboration. 

Hence, while Chemistry and Biology, even apart from 
the possibility of their conversion into branches of applied 
Mechanics, are essentially descriptive sciences, the task ful- 
filled by them, so far as they use qualitative and teleological 
categories, is one of aesthetic and historical rather than of 
properly scientific description. And aesthetic and historical 
description, having another object than that of purely scientific 
description, are under no necessity to conform to ihe postu- 
lates imposed on the latter by the special character of the 
interests it aims at satisfying. Thus we can see how the 
right of Chemistry and Biology to be regarded as something 
more than mere applied Mechanics, can be reconciled with 
Kant’s profoundly true assertion that any branch of know- 
ledge contains just so much science as it contains of Mathe- 
matics, When we come, in connection with the special 
problems of the following Book, to discuss the aims and 
methods of Psychology, w'e shall find in that study a still 
more striking example of the way in which the narrowly 
“scientific” interest may play a markedly subordinate part 
In determining the proc^ure of a branch of knowl^ge 
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which must, because of its systematic character, be caUed 
a “ science " in the wider acceptation of the term.* 

§ 6. Sii<ce it is only complete and all-embracing know- 
ledge which can be in the last resort a completely self- 
contained and self-explaining system, we must expect to 
find that the concepts employed in the mechanical interpret- 
ation of the physical order lead us into contradiction the 
moment we try to treat them as a complete account of the 
concrete nature of the whole of Reality. This is shown 
more particularly in two ways. On the one hand, the ap- 
plication of the categories of Mechanics to the whole of 
Reality leads inevitably to the indefinite regress. On the 
other, in their legitimate application to a lesser part of 
existence they are all demonstrably relative, that is, they 
always appear as one aspect of a fact which has other 
aspects, and without these other aspects would have no 
meaning. It is worth our while to consider both these 
points in some detail. 

For the successful application of the mechanical view to 
the physical order, we need to treat that order as consisting 
of the changing configvirations of a whole of qualitatively 
homogeneous related parts Any departure from this point 
of view would involve the recognition of diflerenccs which 
cannot be treated as merely quantitative, as mere subjects for 
calculation and prediction, and would thus necessitate the 
introduction of a non-mechanical factor into our interpret- 
ation of the universe. The mechanical view, fully carried out, 
thus involves the conception of the universe as a system 
extended and ordered in space and time, and cajjable of 
s{^tial and temporal change, but manifesting a quantitative 
identity throughout its changes. In the actual constructions 
of physical science this quantitative identity is repre.sented 
principally by the principles of the Conservation of Mass 
and the Conservation of Energy. Both these latter prin- 
ciples are thus, in their general form, neither axioms of 

* To pot the matter more sui cmtily, rr-gardA the pr»AHK>n of Chrmi»try 
axvi wc iruiv luty that nhile ^emtcal and bioltj»pcaI facts axe never 

merriy mcchanicai» cnemiail and biolopcai settnu^ S4.> far ai they aulrtcrve the 
stnctly Attentive intereist of caUuU ton and (he forinulation of general rulea, 
mciu alwayft to, Tlfie facts only lend (hrmsrlvrv to this tpcctjJ purfx>se in ao 
fax as they admit of bein^. without eirtir. ucntcil as if they oimfoniaed 

to the po&suiaiea of uro venal Mechanism The tvf>rrial and more difficult case 
of psycrtohigical facts I reserve for separate discussion in the (bllowinii; Hook 
{imfra^ BW. iv, cha[L i)» 

I axn jflad to be able to refer the r<“ader, for a view of the lojjical worth 
of the mechaiviral pii«tuiaies which ipjK-trs in principle ideniicaJ with in y own, 
to the tniercvting diaouMon of Mr. VV. R. iL in J* 0 rumal IcUaiism^ 

p. 144 ^ 
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knowledge nor verifiable empirical facts, but a part of the 
general mechanical postulate. There is no ultimate logical 
principle in virtue of which we are constrained to think of 
the particular quantities we denote as mass and energy as 
incapable of increase or diminution, nor again have we any 
experimental means of proving that those quantities arc 
more than approximately constant.’ It is, however, a neces- 
sary condition of success in calculating the course of events, 
that there should be some quantitative identity which remains 
unaffected in the various processes of physical change, and it 
is chiefly in the special forms of the quantitative constancy 
of Mass and Energy that we seem at present able to give 
definite expression to this a priori postulate of mechanical 
construction. 

Now, with regard to spatial and temporal direction and 
position, we have seen already both that they are always 
relative, position and direction being only definable with 
respect to other positions and directions arbitrarily selected 
to serve as standards of reference, and that, when taken as 
ultimate realities, they in\olvc the indefinite regress. It 
only remains to show that the same is true of the other 
fundamental concepts of the mechanical scheme, mass and 
energy. Taking the two separately, we may deal first of 
all with the notion of mass. The mass of a material system 
is often loosely spoken of as its “quantity of matter,” but 
requires, for the purposes of logical analysis, a more precise 
definition. Such a definition may be given in the following 
way. In order to explain what is meant by the constancy 
of the mass of a body, it is neces.sary to consider the mutual 
relations of at least three different Ixxiies, which we will call 
A, B, and C. It is found that, at a given distance, in the 
pre.sence of A, C receives an acceleration w, and in the 
presence of B a second acceleration n ; then the mass of A 
is said to stand to that of B in the ratio rw/«, which is the 
ratio of the accelerations which they respectively produce 
on C, and this ratio is constant, whatever body we choose 
for C Hence, if we arbitrarily take B as our unit for the 
measurement of mass, the mass of A as determined by the 
foregoing experiment will be represented by the number m. 
By the principle of the Conservation of Mass is meant the 
doctrine that the ratio tnjn as above determined does not 

' Compare Bradley, Apfitaratut and Reality, chap. 13, note a to p. 351 
(Ut ed ); Lotie, Uttaykyne, hlc. 11. chap. 7, pp. 209, 210 (Eng. tianfc, voL iL 
p. 89 ff.); Ward, Naturalism and Agnosticism, vol. 1. pp. 84-91 (Conservation 
of Man). *170-181 (Coniervauon of Energy). 
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alter with the lapse of time.' That is, the ratio between 
the accelerations produced by any pair of bodies or a third 
body is constant and independent of this third body itself. 
This proposition is verifiable approximately by direct ex- 
periment for a particular pair of bodies, but when affirmed 
as universally true becomes a part of the general mechanical 
postulate. 

Now, it is obvious from the foregoing explanation of the 
meaning of mass (i) that mass is a relative term. It is a 
name for a certain constant ratio which requires no less than 
three distinct terms for its complete definition. Hence there 
would be no meaning in ascribing mass to the whole physical 
order or “ universe.” The “ universe " could only have a 
mass as a whole if there were some body outside the 
universe, but capable of interaction with it, sf) that we could 
compaie the relative acceleiations, in the presence of this 
body, of the w'hole " physical universe,” and of our arbitrarily 
selected unit of mass. Hut the " universe,” by supposition, 
contains all physical existence, and there is therefore no 
such accelerating body outside it Hence we cannot say, 
without an implicit contradiction, that the whole of existence 
possesses the property of mass, nor a Jorttori that its mass 
is con.stant It is only subordinate parts of the universe to 
which the principle of the Conservation of Mass can be 
intelligibly applied. 

(2) It is also clear that the mass of a body is only one 
aspect of a whole of existence which {xis-ses^cs other a-spccts, 
not regarded in our mechanical constructions. The bodies 
which actually exhibit a constant ratio in their accelerations 
have other properties over and above the fact of this constant 
ratio. They have always, in actual fact, qualtiattve differ- 
ences from one another and from other things, which we 
disregard in our mechanical treatment of them because they 
make no difference to this special projicrty, in which for 
purposes of calculation we are pwculiarly interested. It i.s 
by the barest and most palpable of abstractions that, in 
Mechanics, we treat bo<iies as if they were masses and 
nothing more. Thus the facts taken into account by the 
mechanical interpretation of nature arc, so far as its reduc- 
tion of bodies to masses is concerned, a mere aspect of a 

* If we desired (o tlie sense of the tenn imii without rntrodiiring 

the conceal of c^siami we might of course consider two b^xiict only, 

A -.-j w *rw ® •ccelcrauoo of A in presence of B 

nuiSA of A acceteration ol B tn presenee of A 
See Mech., Setmes Muk^ui^ p. 316 (f. ; and PcaiioQ, Grammar Samea 
Pk joa (and ed, 00 which the ahota ecoomu li baeod 
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fuller reality which we treat as equivalent to the whole for 
no better reason than the practical one that it suits a special 
object of our own that it should be so equivalent, and that 
^is object is empirically found to be attained by regarding 
it as equivalent 

Precisely the same is the case with the complementary 
concept of Energy. The kinetic energy, or capacity of a body 
for doing work against resistance, is found experimentally 
to be measured by half the square of its velocity multiplied 
by its mass. It is further found by exi^eriment that, so far 
as we can measure, the energy of a material system not 
acted upon from without remains constant. That the con- 
stancy is absolute is, of course, once more not a matter for 
direct empirical proof, but a part of the postulate that 
the physical order shall be capable of a mechanical inter- 
pretation. Now we can see at once, from what has been 
previously said of the concept of Mass, that the physical 
order or “ universe ” as a whole cannot be intelligibly said 
to possess kinetic energy, whether constant or otherwise. 
What cannot be said to have mass clearly cannot have a 
property only explicable in terms of mass. We might 
indeed have inferred the same consequence directly from 
the definition of energy as capacity for doing “work” in 
overcoming resistance. The “ universe,” having nothing 
outside itself, can have no source of possible resistance 
to overcome, and therefore cannot be thought of as doing 
“ work." Hence, once more, it is only the parts of the 
physical order, considered as parts, to which energy can be 
ascribed. 

(3) Again, it is even more evident in the case of energy 
than in the case of mass, that we are dealing with one aspect 
singled out by abstraction from a whole possessed of other 
aspects not regarded in a purely mechanical construction. 
For (a) the capacity for work of an actual body does not 
always exist in the “ kinetic” form of actual motion. There 
are various forms of non-kinetic energy, such as, e^., the 
energy of “ position ” of a resting body, the heat of a b^y of 
higher temperature than its surroundings, which Mechanics 
treats as equivalent to “ kinetic " energy, because they are 
theoretically capable of being converted into it. And these 
forms of non-kinetic energy are qualitatively dififerent both 
from energy of actual motion and from each other. It is 
by a mere abstraction that we treat them as identical be- 
cause they are, for certain special purpo^, equivalent The 
qualitative difierences may make no difference with respect 
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to a particular purpose of our own, but they are none the 
less really there. 

Again, the mechanical scheme itself is quite insufficient 
to explain why or when these different forms of energy 
are replaced by one anothet. As has been well said by 
Professor Ward, the doctrine of the Conservation of Energy 
asserts no more than that a certain quantitative identity is 
maintained in all exchanges of energy. But when or in 
what direction these exchanges shall take place, the principle 
itself does not enable us to say. Thus, to take a simple 
example: if I know the mass of a stone lodged on a rcx>f, the 
height of the roof from the gnnind, and the acceleration 
produced by gravity at the spot in question, I can determine 
the “ potential energy ’’ of the stone. But my data tell me 
nothing as to whether this potential energy will remain for 
ever in its potential form, or whether the stone will yet be 
dislodged and its energy converted into kinetic shape, and 
if so, when. The princqdes of the mechanical interpretation 
of nature are thus inadequate to descril>e the concrete course 
of events in so simple a case a.s that of the fall of a stone. 
If the stone falls, then b) the aid of the mechanical postulate 
1 can describe one aspect of the process, namely, the amount 
of kinetic energy which will l>e evolved ; and again, if certain 
previous conditions are fulfilled, if the supjxjrt gives way, 
and //the de-scent of the stone is nut previously arrested, the 
mechanical postulate enables me to infer that the stone will 
fall and will reach the ground with just this kinetic energy 
But I can never esca{>e, so long a.s 1 keep w'ithin the 
mechanical scheme, from this necessity of hypothetically 
assuming as given data which the mechanical scheme itself 
cannot fully determine. 

All these considerations show how the very nature of the 
mechanical scheme itself justifies our previou.s conclusion, 
that it is in all its details simply the expression of a 
postulate created by our practical need that the course of 
nature shall admit of calculation with sufficient exactitude 
for the devising of successful rules for intervention in it, but 
logically inca]>able of being without contradiction regarded 
as the real truth ab<.>ut any concrete natural process. The 
internal evidence, derived from examination of the funda- 
mental concepts of scientific Mechanism, thus confirms the 
view wc have already adopted on different grounds, that the 
whole physical order is merely the appearance of a more 
ultimate reality of a kind akin to our own sentient and 
purposive life. At the same time, our examination of 
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mechanism may serve to throw some useful light on the 
often misconceived antithesis between Reality and Appear- 
ance. We call the physical order, as conceiv^ by 
mechanical science, “ appearance,” not because we regard it 
as illusory or deceptive in itself, or because it is not the 
manifestation of a true reality, but because it takes account 
only of those particular aspects of Reality which are im- 
portant and significant for certain very special purposes. 
What appears to us as the physical order is, indeed, true 
Reality, and is, in fact, an integral part of the only Reality 
there is, but it appears to us in this special form and under 
these special restrictions because we have arbitrarily excluded 
every other aspect of the concrete facts from our purview by 
the choice of our initial postulates of descriptive science. By 
the nature of the special questions we put to our world, in 
our physical science, we determine in advance for ourselves 
the general character of the answer we are to receive. 

Rigidly scientific investigation, for instance, finds 
mechanical determination everywhere in the world, and 
purposive spontaneity nowhere, just because it has previously 
resolved that it will accept “mechanical explanation” and 
nothing else as the answer to its questions. So far as we 
bear in mind the presence of these self-imposed logical 
limitations throughout our mechanical science, their existence 
need lead to no illusion or deception. The success of our 
mechanical postulates shows that, within the sphere of their 
logical applicability, the course of the world does really 
conform to them, and thus the results won by their applica- 
tion are genuine truth, so far as they go. It is only when 
we forget the limits .set to the logical applicability of the 
mechanical postulates, by the special nature of the interests 
they subserve, and proceed to treat them as logically in- 
dispensable conditions of all existence and all knowledge, 
that the truths of mechanical science are perverted into the 
illusions and falsehoods of a mechanical philosophy. 

Consult further : — F. H. Bradley, Appearance and Reality, 
chaps. II (Phenomenalism), 22 (Nature); H. Lotze, Meta- 
ph}sic, bk. il chaps. 7, 8 ; E. Mach, Science of Mechanics, 
chap. 2 , § 5, p. 216 ff. ; K. Pearson, Grammar of Science, 
chaps. 7, 8 ; H. Poincar^, La Science et VHypothese, parts 
3 and 4, chaps. 6 - 10 ; J. B. Stallo, Concepts and Theories of 
Modem Physics, chaps. 2-6, 10-12; J. Ward, Naturalism 
and Agnosticism, vol. i. Iccts. 2-d. 
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RATIONAL PSYCHOT.OGY; 

THE INTERPRETATION OF LIFE 

CHAPTER I 

THE LOGICAL CHARACl'ER OF reVCHOLOGICAL 

SCIENCE 

I I. The vmnous science* which deal with the interpretation of huniAB 
life all avail ihcnisclvc* of the fwndsmrnial cmtc^onei of Piychology. 
Hence we must ask how the concepu of Psvehoto^ are related to actual 
experience. S 2 Psycholog^r is a body of abstract descriptive formulst, 
not a direct transcript of the individual processes of real life It (>resup 
poses the previous constructioo of the physicm} order. | J. The psycho 
{o^cal conception of convious life as a succession of ** menial statca** 
or “imaces" is a transfortxution of actual espencnce devised primarily to 
account for the expenence of oilier suhjecu, and subset; uently extended lo 
my own. The tran&formatioQ is effected by the hypothesis of **introjeC' 
H 4* 5* ^"he logical justihcaiion of the psychological transformation 
of facts IS twofold The psycholo|pcaJ scheme serres partly to fill up the 
gaps in our ibeones of phv<iiolog)C^ Mechanism, and also, in respect of the 
teJcologicai categories of IVychology, Co describe the course of human con- 
duct in a form capable ethical and htstoncal appreciation. Psychology 
mi^ legitimately employ both mechanical and teleological categonca. 
I lx The objections sometimes brought sgminst the possibility of (a) psycho- 
logical, (A) teleological description arc untenable* 

§ I. The net result of our brief examination of some oi 
the most important cosmological concepts has been to con- 
firm us in the “idealistic” or “spiritualistic” interpretation 
of existence to which our first two books in principle com- 
mitted us. The reader who has followed us so far with 
acquiescence will now be fully prepared to admit that we 
shall at least be nearer the truth in conceiving the universe 
as compioscd of .sentient and purposive subjects of exi)cricnce, 
akin in principle to the members of human society, than as 
constituted, entirely or in part, of mechanically interacting 
and interdependent elements. The acceptance of an idealist 
interpretation of the universe, however, still leaves us face to 
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face with a number of problems of the gravest philosophical 
import. We have still to ask how in particular we can most 
truly conceive the systematic unity which is formed by the 
whole multiplicity of apparently more or less independent 
subjects of experience, what degree of permanence and 
individuality, so far as we can judge, belongs to ourselves as 
members of that system, and what light is thrown by our 
ethical, religious, and aesthetic aispirations and ideals on the 
concrete character of the whole system and on our own place 
in it. Again, before we can attack these momentous problems 
with any reasonable hope of success, we shall need to know 
which among the categories employed by the various sciences 
dealing with mental life are of fundamental significance, and 
what is the logical relation of those sciences to the concrete 
realities of immediate experience, and to the constructions 
of physical science. Only on the basis of a rational theory 
as to the purposes subserved by the various mental sciences, 
and the possible limitations imposed by those purposes on 
the use of the corresponding categories, can we decide how 
far the interpretation of existence as a whole in terms of 
Psychology, Sociology, or Ethics, is legitimate. 

It is clear that the complete execution of the pro- 
gramme indicated in the previous paragraph would involve 
a systematic philosophical interpretation of the significance 
of human life for which some such name as the Metaphysics 
of Society or Metaphysics of History would be a more 
adequate designation than the traditional title of Rational 
Psychology. I have, however, retained the ancient name for 
this subdivision of our task, mainly on the gp'ound that our 
own elementary discussion will be primarily concerned with 
those most simple and universal psychological concepts of 
which the various more concrete social and historical sciences 
make the same constant use as chemistry and the other 
physical sciences do of the mechanical concepts of mass, 
energy, velocity, etc. Whatever view we adopt of the 
precise degree of connection between Psychology on the 
cne side and the various social and historical sciences on 
the other, it is at least manifest that Ethics, Sociology, 
History, and the rest all involve the constant use of such 
psychological categories as those of self will, thought^ freedom^ 
and that thus any sound metaphysical interpretation of history 
and society must begin with investigation into the logical 
character ol the science to which these concepts belong, just 
as a sound Metaphysic of nature had to start by an examin- 
ation of the postulates of Mechanics. I suppose that there 
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is no need to utter more than a passing word by way of 
reminder to the reader, that such an investigation presup- 
poses the previous creation of a purely empirical science of 
Psychology. The business of Metaphysics with Psychology 
is not to dictate in advance how it must construct its view of 
the world, but to ascertain the logical character of the com- 
pleted construction, and its relation to the general system of 
human knowledge. 

§ 2. The Place of Psycholoj^ among the Sciences . — From 
the metaphysician's point of view, it is of the utmost import- 
ance to recognise clearly and constantly that Psychology, like 
the other sciences, deals throughout not with the actual ex- 
periences of real subjects, but with “ data ” obtained by the 
artificial manipulation and transformation of actual experience 
into a shape dictated by certain special interests and purposes. 
This is a point upon which the idealist metaphysician, in 
particular, is peculiarly liable to go wrong when left to himself. 
Starting with the conviction that the key to the nature of 
existence as a whole is to be found in our own direct 
experience of our .sentient and purposive life, he almost in- 
evitably tends, unless he has given particular attention to the 
methodolog>- of psychological science, to take it for granted 
that the concepts and hypotheses of the psychologist afford a 
description of this experience in its concrete directness, and 
may therefore be treated without misgiving as a fruitful source 
of certain knowledge about the inmost structure of the 
absolute or infinite individual itself. And even the reiterated 
demonstration that one or another of the current categories 
of Psychology cannot be predicated of the absolute whole of 
reality without flagrant contradiction, frequently fails to pro- 
duce conviction where it is not accompanied by direct proof 
of the artificiality and remoteness from concrete actuality of 
the psychologist’s data. Hence it would be worse than 
useless to discuss such questions as, whether the infinite 
individual can properly be thought of a.s a “self" or an 
“ethical person," or again as a “society of ethical persons," 
or again whether finite “ selves ” are " eternal ’* or only 
transitory constituents of the woi Id -system, without first 
arriving at some definite view as to the way in which these 
psychological conccpt.s are derivctl from the concrete actual- 
ities of exi>eriencc, the .special interests which lead to their 
formulation, and the restrictions imposed by those interests 
on the sphere of their valid application. 

That Psychology, like all descriptive science, deals through- 
out with data which arc not concrete experieiicc-realittes, but 
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artificial products of a process of abstraction and reconstruc- 
tion, should be sufficiently clear from the very consideration 
that, like the other sciences, it is a body of general descriptions 
of typical situations. An actual process of knowing or acting, 
like every actual event, is always individual, and because of 
its individuality defies adequate description. It is only in so 
far as a situation admits of being generalised by the selection 
of certain of its aspects or qualities as representative of its 
whole reality, that it is capable of being described at all. Even 
History and Biography, in which the teleological interpretation 
of a series of events as internally united by the singleness of 
the purpose underlying them takes the place of external con- 
nection in accord with mechanical laws of sequence as the 
ideal of explanation, are only possible on the condition that 
such transformation of the concrete realities of life as is implied 
in such a degree of abstraction and reconstruction can be 
carried out without detriment to the special interests of the 
historian and the biographer. And Psychology is unreal and 
abstract even as compared with history. It provides us with 
general formula: which are, or should be, valuable as affording 
a means of describing certain universal features of the pro- 
cesses of willing and knowing which it is desirable to study 
in isolation, but it is of itself as incapable of adequately 
tracing the actual course of a real process of willing or think- 
ing, as Mechanics is of following the actual course of a real 
individual process in “external” nature. In this respect the 
concepts and formulae of scientific Psychology stand on 
precisely the same footing, as regards their relation to the 
individual and actual, as do those of scientific Physics. Their 
truth and validity means simply that by substituting them 
for concrete actualities we can get answers to certain special 
questions which we have an interest in solving, not that they 
are unaltered transcripts of the actualities themselves. 

This is perhaps most strikingly shown by observing that 
the ver)' existence of Psychology as a distinct branch of 
science presupjxjscs that artificial severance of the unity of 
direct experience into a physical order and a non-physical 
realm external to that order, of which we have already in- 
vestigated the origin. Psychology has no subject-matter at 
all until we have first, for the practical reasons already dis- 
cussed, constructed the physical order by the inclusion in it 
of all those experience-contents which are equally accessible 
under specified conditions to the observation of a plurality 
of subjects, and then gone on to assign to the realm of 
'•psychical” or “mental” existence whatever experience- 
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contents fall outside the system so defined. And this whole 
separation of the physical and the psychical or mental, as we 
have already seen, has no place in the direct experience of 
actual life. In actual life, until we come to reconstruct it in 
thought for the purposes of description and calculation, there 
are neither material bodies nor “ immaterial minds ” or “ con- 
sciousnesses " which are “ in ’’ them or “ animate” them ; there 
are simply sentient and purposive beings and the environ- 
ment of things to which they have to adjust themselves in the 
execution of their purposes. How and for what reasons this 
naively realistic view of existence comes to give place to the 
dualistic conception of a physical world and a plurality of 
non-physical beings in relation with it, wc have already seen 
in our study of the methodology of the physical sciences. 
We have now to follow the development of the dualistic line 
of thought somewhat further, before we can see precisely 
what is the character of the logical reconstruction of actual 
experience presuppxjsed by the existence of a science of 
Psychology. 

§ 3. As we have already learned, our recognition of the 
actuality of our own and our fellow-men’s life of unique and 
incommunicable feeling comp>clled us to admit the existence 
of much that, from its incommunicable nature, falls outside 
the sphere of physical reality We have now to see how 
Ps>’chology, in taking this non-physical existence as its 
subject-matter, conceives of its morlc of existence and its rela- 
tion to the subject-matter of the physical sciences. In recent 
years, much light has been thrown upon the methodological 
problem in question by the labours of Avenanus and his 
followers, from whom the substance of our account will be 
largely drawn. What Avenarius has for the first time made 
p)erfectly clear is, that the psychological interpretation of our 
own exp)erience is throughout based upion reading into that 
cxpicricnce a theory originally devi.scd to meet a difficulty 
suggested by the existence of our fellow-mcn. 

We have already seen, in dealing with the subjectivist's 
fallacy', what this difficulty is. So long as I am concerned 
only with the analysis of my own exp>erienre, there is nothing 
to suggest the distinction between a physical and a psychical 
aspicct of existence. All that I require, nr rather all that I 
should require had I any interest in analy'sing my own 
cxpicrienct indcpxmdent of the need for intercommunication, 
is the simpler and more primitive distinction between myscU 
as one thing in the world and the other things which form 
my environment But the case is altered when I come, after 
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the cr^tion of the concept of a physical order, to analyse the 
experience of my fellow-men. My fellow-men, on the one 
hand, belong to the physical order, and, as belonging to it, are 
known to me as objects cognisable through my senses. On 
the other hand, it is necessary for all the purposes of practical 
intercourse to credit them with the same kind of sentience 
and feeling which 1 directly know in myself. This sentience 
and feeling are, of course, inaccessible to the perception of 
my own senses; 1 can see my fellow’s eye and can hear his 
voice, but I cannot see that he sees or hear that he hears. 
My fellow thus comes to be thought of as having a double 
existence; besides that aspect of him in which he is simply 
one among other things perceived, or in principle perceptible, 
by my senses, he has another aspect, not directly pierceptible 
but necessarily presupposed in all social relation with him. 
On the side of his b^y he belongs entirely to the physical 
order ; but there is, associated with this bodily existence, 
another side to him which I call his psychical aspect. Now, 
how must this “ psychical aspect ” be supposed to be con- 
stituted when once it has come to be thus artificially separated 
in thought from the physical side of my fellow’s existence? 
It is here that the theory of “ introjection,” as worked out by 
Avenanus, comes to our aid. 

When 1 perceive any object directly, without sophisticat- 
ing myself by devising psychological hypotheses about the 
process, what I am aware of is, on the one side, the thing as 
a constituent of my environment, and, on the other, a variety 
of movements or imjiuLses to movement in myself, marked 
by a peculiar tone of satisfied or dissatisfied feeling, and 
determined by the relation in which the thing in question 
stands to my various interests. But when I come to explain 
to myself what is meant by my fellow-man’s assertion that he 
also perceives the same object, a difficulty seems to arise 
which renders this simple analysis inadequate. The perceived 
object, the sun for example, appears to belong to my world 
of sensible things, for 1 too see the sun. Not so my fellow- 
man’s perception of it ; as 1 cannot “see him seeing the sun,’’ 
so to say, I find it hard to understand how the sun, which is 
a thing in my sensible world, can be an object for his percep- 
tion, which is not in my sensible world. Hence I draw the 
inference that while 1 see the actual sun, the content of my 
fellow's perception is an image or idea of the sun (cf p. 81 ). 

By the extension of this process of inference I come to 
think of the non-physical aspect of my fellow’s existence as 
consisting, as a whole, of a vast complex of successive ideas 
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or imaow, attended with their characteristic tone of satisfied 
and dissatisfied feeling ; as this series of “ mental states or 
“ ideas ” has now to be represented as in some way related 
to the sensible physical reality I call my fellow’s body, I 
imagine it as going on “ within " his skin somewhere, and 
thus arrive at the conception of my fellow as a dualistic com- 
pound of a physical factor, perceptible by my senses, his ioOy, 
and a non-physical factor, composed of a stream of " menUl 
images,” and imperceptible to sense, his mind. One further 
step remains to be taken and the work of “ introjection is 
complete. That step is the artificial re-intcrprctation of my 
own experience in terms of the di.stinction I have ^n led to 
establish for the case of my fellow. 1 come to think of my 
own conscious life in terms of the distinction between 
and mind, and to analyse what as originally experienced was 
the direct reaction of a unitary self upon the thin^ which 
formed its environment into a succession of ” mental states 
or “ images ” going on “ within " a body, their relation to 
which will yet form a prominent scientific problem.. ^ 
Now, It is only when this process of “introjection ha.s 
reached its final issue, and the actual life of sentient purposive 
intercourse with the other actual thinf's of our environment 
has been replaced in thought by the conception of a mental 
succession of " images" or " contents of consciousne.ss,'’ taken 
to “ refer ’’ to “things’* which arc themselves "outside con- 
sciousness,” while the felt unity of exjxrrience has given way 
to the radical sundering of human existence into a physical 
and a psychical asficct, that we have reached the point u( 
view from which psychological science takes its departure 
Only when the actualities of experience have been artificially 
transformed into “ mental states " or “ images ” of actualities 
by the hypothesis of "introjection,’’ and thus definitely con- 
.stituted into a non-physical order, have we the materials for 
the con.struction of a special science of the " p.sychical side ” 
of our nature. Psychology, in fact, presu[)poses “ psychical 
states" as the material of its studies, and " p.sychical states" 
are not data of immediate experience, but symbols derived 
from and substituted for the actual data of cxj^rricnce by an 
elaborately artificial method of transformation. Hence we 
should be committing a grave fallacy in l^>gic if we were to 
argue that since subjects of experience arc the sole real things, 
the hypitheses of Psychology must be the final metaphysical 
truth aljoul the world. 

When wc attempt to criticise the logical validity of the 
process of “ introjection,” and the scientific constructions of » 
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Psychology built up on an introjectionist foundation, we 
cannot fail to observe certain apparent gross breaches of logic 
which affect it. In the first place, the fundamental assumption 
that my fellow’s “mental life” is composed of “images” of 
the actual things of my own experience, is clearly at variance 
with the principle previously implied in the construction, for 
purposes of co-operation, of the physical order as composed 
of things equally accessible to the perception of a plurality of 
individuals. This discrepancy is once more done away with, 
when the process of introjection has been completed, by the 
reduction of my own mental life to a succession of images or 
states of consciousness, but only at the cost of forgetting that 
the original motive to “ introjection ” was a supposed disparity 
between my own and my fellow's relation to the physical 
things of my environment. 

Hence it is not strange that Avenarius should apparently 
hold the whole introjectionist transformation of the “ naively 
realistic " standpoint to be essentially fallacious, and should 
close his discussion of the subject with the proposition that 
all attempts to vary the “ natural view of the world ” lead to 
superfluities or contradictions,' It does not, however, seem 

necessary to follow him in this unkvounble judf^mcnt //J* 
deed, if we reflect that such a thorough-going rejection of all 
the results of introjection must involve as a consequence the 
repudiation of the whole science of Psychology, a science 
which may fairly be said to be at present about as fully 
justified by its successful growth as most of the physical 
sciences, we shall probably be inclined to hold that a process 
so fruitful in results musr have its logical justification, however 
artificial the assumptions upon which it rests. 

§ 4. What, then, is the logical justification for tnat elabo- 
rate transformation of experience which is necessary to bring 
it into the form presupposed by psychological science? In 
principle the question is not hard to answer. The “ ideas,” 

" mental states,” and so forth, of Psychology are, as we have 
seen, symbols which we substitute for certain concrete actu- 
alities, and, like all symbols,* they only partially correspond 
to the material they symbolise. But, like other symbols, they 

* AvcriRnui, Dtr P* aJ fin. 

• Or rBihcT, like *11 svihIhiIs ^hich are not identical with the things they re- 
pf^Mrnt In the latter case, as when, e for any purpose I count the numbm oi 
iht fuiura) number icncs themselves, l>eginnmg with i, there may appear to be 

corrrsjx>Ddencc. But the usefulness of the process depends on the fiact 
that the i which I count and the i by which 1 count it are at least nunurually 
diatinct — how much mt^n distinction this implies I do not stay to discuss bere--and 
hence, I take it, it U bv an abuse of language that the process is called ‘*re- 
prcacntatioD of a thing by itself.** 
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are admissible as substitutes for the things symbolised on two 
conditions: (i) that the individual symbol corresponds to that 
which it symbolises according to a definite and unambiguous 
scheme, and ( 2 ) that the substitution of the symbol for the 
thing symbolised is required in order to make the latter 
amenable to such manipulation as is necessary for the solution 
of some particular class of problem. Now, there can be no 
doubt that the first of these conditions is fulfilled by the 
translation of our actual experience into the introjectionist 
symbols of Psychology. For in the external or “ physical " 
events which corres{>ond to a “ mental state,” 1 possess an 
unambiguous means of recognising the actual ex[)cricnce for 
which the mental state in question stands m the symbolism 
of Psychology. If the various physical “conditions” and 
forms of “expression " of the mental state are indicated with 
sufficient fulness and accuracy, they enable me to identify the 
corresjKinding actual experience when it occurs in my own life, 
or even to produce it experimentally for the express purjxisc of 
interpreting the Psychologist's syintxilism. The only question, 
then, that can reasonably be raised as to the legitimacy of 
psycholugicaJ symbolism, is the question whether such a trans- 
formation of the actualities of immediate experience is de- 
manded for the attainment of some specific purpose or interest 
It seems, I think, that the transformation is really re- 
quired for more purposes than one. In the first place, one 
obvious use of psychological hypotheses is that, like the 
hypotheses of physical science, they a.ssist us to calculate the 
course of events, in so far as it is indef>endcnt of purposive 
interference of our own, and thus to form prudential rules for 
our own guidance in so interfering This seems to be the 
principal use of those parts of Psychology which deal with 
the more mechanical as{>ects of mental life, the laws of 
the formation of fixed habits and associations by repetition, 
the gradual passing of voluntary into involuntary attention, 
and so forth. We arc interested in studying the laws of 
habit and association, just as we are in formulating mechanical 
laws of physical nature, because we require to guide ourselves 
by such knowledge whenever we directly and intentionally 
interfere in the life of our fellows for educational, punitive, 
or general social purposes. Unless we can forecast the way 
in which our fellow will continue to act, so far as his 
behaviour is not modified by fresh purposive initiative, wc 
shall be helpless to decide how we must intervene in his 
life to produce a given desired effect. Similarly, the direct 
moulding of our own future in a desired direction would be 
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impossible apart from such knowledge of what that future is 
likely to be without intentional direction. 

It may be said, of course, with justice, that, so far as 
Psychology presents us with such routine uniformities of 
succession, it is a mere supplementary device for making 
good the defects in our anatomical and physiological know- 
ledge. If our physiological science were only sufficiently 
extensive and minute, we might reasonably expect to be 
able to describe the whole course of human action, so far as 
it is amenable to mechanical law, and exhibits routine uni- 
formity in purely physiological terms. Instead of talking 
about the “ association ’’ of " ideas ” or the production of a 
" habit ” by repetition, we should then, for instance, be able to 
describe in physiological terminology the changes effected in 
a cerebral tract by the simultaneous excitement of two nervous 
centres, and to write the complete history of the process by 
which a permanent " conduction-path " arises from the re- 
iteration of the excitement Such a definite substitution of 
physiological for psychological hypotheses is pretty evidently 
the goal which the modern “experimental Psychology ” has 
set before itself, and which it is constantly trying to per- 
suade itself it has reached, in respect of some parts at least 
of its subject 

Nor does there seem any reason to doubt that, since the 
physiological counterpart of a routine uniformity of mental 
sequence must itself clearly be a routine uniformity, all 
psychological laws of uniform mechanical sequence might 
be ultimately replaced by their physiological equivalents, if 
only our knowledge of the structure and functions of the 
nervous system were sufficiently advanced. Hence Professor 
Munsterberg is perfectly self-consistent in arguing from the 
premisses that the sole function of psychological science is to 
provide us with mechanical uniformities of sequence by the 
aid whereof to calculate the future behaviour of our fellows, 
in so far as it is not modified by fresh purposive initiative, to 
the conclusion that the w hole of Psychology is a temporary 
stop-gap by which we eke out our defective Physiology, but 
which must sooner or later cease to be of use, and therefore 
cease to exist as Physiology advances.^ 

It would, of course, remain true, even if we were to accept 
this view of the case without reservation, that Psychology 
is, in the present state of our knowledge, an indispensable 
adjunct to Physiology. For, while our knowledge of the 
physiology of the nervous system is at present too frag- 
• See dtr vol. L chep. il, pp. 4I5-436- 
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mentary and vague to be of much practical use in enabling 
us to forecast even the simplest sequences in the behaviour 
of our fellows, Psychology is, temporarily at least, in many 
respects in a more advanced condition. Thus, if it were 
necessary, before we could infer the probable effects of 
exposure to a particular stimulus on a man's behaviour, 
to frame a workable hypothesis as to the physiological 
occurrences in the nervous system between the first recep- 
tion of the stimulus and the issuing of the ultimate bodily 
reaction, we should still be waiting helplessly for the 
means of framing the simplest general judgments as to the 
probable effects of our actions on our social circle. This is 
because the nervous changes intervening between the re- 
ception of the stimulus and the reaction can only be rendered 
accessible to observation by devices which postulate for their 
invention an extremely advanced condition of physical science 
in general and of I’hysiology in particular. There is no 
direct method of translating the actual processes which we 
experience into an unambiguous physiological symbolism, or, 
vicf versd, of testing a phys!o!(jigical hypothesis by retrans- 
lating it into facts of dnect living cxjicriencc. On the other 
hand, when we have given the assumed conditions of the 
occurrence of the stimulus, it is comparatively easy to observe 
what follows on them in actual life, and to translate it into 
the introjectionist I'sychnlogv*, or, rrVr versd, to test a theory 
couched in terms of that Psychology’ by comparison with the 
actualities of experience. 

For this reason psychological hypotheses are, in the 
present state of knowledge, an indis{>ensab!e mediating link 
between actual experience and physiological thwry, and if 
ever they' should come to be finally superseded by purely 
physiological descriptions of human conduct, we may lie 
sure that the triumphant physiological thc*orics will them- 
selves first have been won by the process of establishing 
psychological formula: and then seeking their physiological 
analogues This is illustrated in the actual history of con- 
temj>orary science by the extent to which the cerebral 
physiologists arc dependent for their conception of the 
•Structure of the nervous system on the previous results of 
purely psychological investigation We might present the 
mutual relations of concrete exfKrricncc, Psychology and 
nervous Physiol<'>gy, in an epigrammatic form, by .saying that 
the connecting link between the subject of experience and 
the brain of Physiology is the " mind or “consciousness" of 
Psychology, 
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§ 5- I thinlf, questionable whether such a view as 

Professor Miinsterbergfs does full justice to the interests 
which prompt us to the construction of the psychological 
symbolism. On his theory, Psychology, it will be seen, is 
essentially a science of routine or mechanical uniformities 
of sequence, just like the various branches of mechanical 
Physics. According to him, teleology must be ruthlessly 
banished from scientific Psychology. In other words, 
though all the actual processes of direct experience are 
pervaded by teleological unity of interest or purpose, yet 
in substituting our psychological symbols for the actualities 
we must deprive them of every vestige of this teleological 
character. Nor is this demand that Psychology shall trans- 
late experience into a series of non-purposive routine 
sequences an arbitrary one on Professor Munsterberg’s part. 
If the sole function of Psychology is to facilitate calculation 
and prediction of the course of events, so far as it is not 
controlled by purposive interference, Psychology must, of 
course, either follow rigidly mechanical lines in its descrip- 
tions, or fail of its object. But I would suggest that over 
and above this function of facilitating calculation and pre- 
diction at present fulfilled by Psychology as locum tenens 
for a perfected Physiology, Psychology has another and an 
entirely distinct function, in which it would be impossible for it 
to be replaced by Physiology or by any other branch of study. 
This function is that of affording a set of symbols suitable for 
the description, in abstract general terms, of the teleological 
procc-sscs of real life, and thus providing Ethics and History 
and their kindred studies with an appropriate terminology. 

It is manifest enough that neither the etliical appreciation 
of human conduct by comparison with an ideal standard, 
nor the historical interpretation of it in the light of the actual 
ends and ideals which pervade it and give it its individuality, 
would be possible unless we could first of all describe the 
events with which Ethics and History are conceived in 
teleological language. Apart from the presence throughout 
those events of more or less conscious striving towards an 
ideal end, there would be nothing in them for the moralist 
to applaud or blame, or for the historian to interpret. 
Thus, if Ethics and History are to have their subject-matter, 
there must be some science which describes the processes of 
human life and conduct in terms of teleological relation to 
an end. Now, to what science can we go for such descrip- 
tions ? P'rom our previous examination of the postulates of 
physical science, it is clear that the requisite material cannot 

*0 
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be aflTorded by any branch of physical science which remains 
rigidly consistent with its own postulates. The nature of the 
interests in response to which the concept of the physical 
order was constucted, as we saw, required that the physical 
order should be thought of and described in terms of rigid 
mechanism. Hence no science which describes the processes 
of human life in purely physical terminology can indicate 
their purposive or teleological character in its descriptions. 
The purposive character of human conduct, if recognised 
at all in our descriptions, must find its recognition in that 
science which describes the aspect of human experience that 
is in principle excluded from the physical order. In other 
words, it is Psychology to which we have to go for such 
a general abstract conception of teleological unity as is 
necessary for the purposes of the more concrete sciences of 
Ethics and History. 

This function of Psychology is indeed quite familiar to 
the student of the moral and historical sciences. In Ethics, 
as Professor Sidgwick has observed, the whole vocabulary 
used to characterise human conduct, apart from the sfKCially 
ethical predicates of worth, is purely psychological. All the 
material which Ethics pronounces “ good " or “ bad,” " right ” 
or “wrong” — “acts,” “feelings,” “ tem[>ers," “desire," etc., — 
it has taken over bodily from Psychology. And so, too, 
History would have nothing left to appreciate if a record 
of merely physical movements were substituted for accounts 
of events which imply at every turn the psychological 
categories of "desire," “purpose,” “intention," “temptation," 
and the rest Universally, we may say all the teleological 
categories of human thought on examination prove to be 
either avowedly the proj>erty of Psycholog>', or, as is the 
case with the concepts of biological evolutionism, thinly 
disguised borrowings from it 

If this is so, wc seem to be justified in drawing certain 
important inferences, (i) It will follow that of the two 
distinct offices which Psychology at present fulfiks, one 
belongs to it, so to say, in its own right and inalienably, 
while the other is exercised by it temporarily, pending the 
majority of Cerebral I’hysiology. VV'hiie, as wc have seen, 
those parts of psychological dextrine which are concerned 
with the more mechanical aspects of conduct may ultimately 
be replaced by Physiology, the parts which deal with the 
initiation of fresh purposive adjustments, such as the 
psychoiopr of attention and of feeling, are in principle 
irr^ucible to Physiology, and mU''t retain a permanent value 
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80 long as mankind ^ntinucs to be interested in the ethical 
and historical appreciation of human life.* 

(2) It will also follow that, at present and for long 
enough to come, Psychology is bound, pace Professor 
Munsterberg, to use both mechanical and teleological 
hypotheses and categories. Such a mixture of two different 
logical standpoints would no doubt be intolerable in a 
science which owed its existence to the need of satisfying 
a single interest of our nature. For the kind of interest 
which is met by mechanical hypotheses is baffled by the 
introduction of teleological modes of thought, and vice versA. 
But, according to our view, the interest to which Psychology 
owes its creation is not single but double. We have an 
interest in the mechanical forecasting of human action, and 
an interest in its ethical and historical interpretation, and 
Psychology, as at present constituted, has to satisfy both 
these conflicting interests at once. Hence the impossibility 
of confining it either to purely mechanical or to purely teleo- 
logical categories. If, indeed, our Physiology had reached 
the point of ideal completeness, so that every routine uni- 
formity at present expressed in psychological terminology as 
the establishment of an “association” or “habit" could be 
translated into its physiological correlate, we should be able 
to dispense altogether with psychological hypotheses as 
aids to the calculation of the course of events, and to restore 
logical unity to Psychology by confining it entirely to the 
task of providing Ethics and History with the teleological 
categories they require for the description of their subject- 
matter. But such a reform of method would be most premature 
in the present condition of our physiological knowledge.* 

* This b strikingly illustrmted by the procedure of Professor Miinstcrberg him- 

self He expels selective interest from his ps^)cho]ogica.l account of attention, 
in obedience to the pnnciple that teleological ideas must be kept out of a 
descriptive science, and then, when confronted with the problem what it is that 
does d^ide what presentations shall actually be attended to, makes the selection 
a function of the sub-cortical motor-centres in the brain, thus reintroduang into 
biology the teleological categories previously declared inadmissible. See 
GruneUugi dtr PsyckoUgu^ vol. u chap. 1$, pp 525-562 I may once more note, 
for the beneht of the reader who is interested m methodology, that whereas the 
processes of the mechanical sciences arc essentially continuous, the teleological 
processes of fiiute life as conceived by ethical and historical science appe^, as 
^fesaor Royce has insisted, to be o: the nature of dtsioniimtous senes, i.#. to 
ooDsist of terms between which inlermediate links cannot be interpolated. Why 
I cannot accept what appears to be Professor Roycc’s view, that ultimate Reality 
Itself is a discontinuous senes, will perhaps be clear from Chap. 3 and the 
following chapters of the present Book. But sec also the Supplementary Note 
at the end of the present chapter. . ^ 

* Psychology is, of course, for from being the only branch of study which, 
lA Its present state, employs categones of both types. Compare the oonsUnt 
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1 6. There arc two points of difficulty which oar dis- 
cussion has so far failed to deal with, but must not leave 
entirely unnoticed. We have allowed ourselves to assume 
(a) that description in psychological terms, and that 
description in teleological term.s, are possible. Both these 
assumptions have been questioned, and it is clear that if the 
first is unsound there can be no science of Psychology at 
all, while, if the second is unsound. Psychology cannot use 
teleological conceptions. Hence it b absolutely necessary 
to attempt some justification of our position on both 
questions. 

As to (a), it has been argued that since only that which 
is accessible on equal terms to the perception of a plurality 
of subjects can be described by one subject to another, and 
since all objects so accessible to the j^rception of a plurality 
of subjects were included in our construction of the physical 
order, description can only be of physical objects. A 
“mental state” must be in principle inca{)able of description, 
because it can only be experienced by one subject. 

Now, if Psychology claimed to be the direct description 
of immediate experience, as it is experienced, this contention 
would certainly be fatal to its very existence. But, as we 
have seen. Psychology makes no such claim. Its data arc 
not the actualities of immediate experience themselves, but 
symbols derived from those actualities by a certain process 
of transformation. And though uhat Psychology calls its 
“facts” cannot, of course, like physical facts, be directly 
exhibited to the .sense-perception of a plurality of subjects, 
we have in the physical conditions and concomitants of a 
“ mental state ” assignable marks by which we may recognise 
w’hen it occurs in our own life, the actual experience of which 
the psychologist’s " mental state ” is the symbol. Thus, 
though I cannot directly produce for inspection a sample 

tt*e roAde in b*ol«.jgicaI evoluiii>tiar\ ihron« of tKf tf leoingiral klems of, . 
tfw ** for th<r of 

etc., rdeaa* IhkMv conveyed from and iSyrhoUijjy, A* we jun 

teen, the precisian# wh*:i object to ihw miiturc of h4;hrT and Umet 
m arc m the awkward jwe<l»cament of onU being a^le to rwl 

of t( there by accent tiAUng lU prearnce tn Ph>^*tdf»gy and \\ here 

they go wrong t% in eaAf^'rrallng the amount of wntty altrd^otable to 

any fxjdy of uu^uine* in virtue of (*ring fiurvued by the aame 

men and with tf>e tame acceMOMrit, to ht called \iy a cuitnr It wr>uM 

rofjutre only a thgHi eta;'g<*taiton to aigiw: tfai Mfue all brant hc* ot 

kn^led^e are alike k'>oaiedi;r, t hey mntii Ijc all etiher fuuvefv mr^hantrai 
Of eacJu^oely aI There i% no rravin in the nature oi things «hv 

** '* ahoti.d rvn at a jwrti ui^r p<!Md in the growth of 

cower aa wule a iant;c of m<juiric\, wuh aa much mtrrnal vartety of arm and 
method, aa, aay 
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of what in Psycholog^y 1 call “ the sensation of red," I can 
indirectly, by assigning the upper and lower limits of the 
wave-length corresponding to the sensation, make every one 
understand what actual experience I am thinking of when 
I use the term. 

(^) The second difficulty need not detain us long. The 
view that cUl description must be exclusively mechanical, 
rests upon the assumption that no other kind of description 
will answer the purpose for the sake of which we set out 
to describe things. Now, so far as description is undertaken 
for the purpose of establishing practical rules for intervention 
in the course of occurrences, this assumption is perfectly 
justified. If we are to lay down general rules for meddling 
in the course of events, we must of course assume that, apart 
from our meddling, it goes on with routine regularity. And 
we have already seen that for this very reason the mechanical 
interpretation of Nature is a fundamental postulate of physical 
science, so long as it confines itself strictly to the work of 
formulating “ laws of Nature," and does not attempt the task 
of historical appreciation But, as we have also seen, the 
historical appreciation of a scries of events as marked by the 
progressive execution of an underlying plan or purpose, is 
only possible when the events themselves have been described 
in essentially teleological terms as processes relative to ends.' 
Hence we have no right to contend that all scientific descrip- 
tions shall be of the mechanical type, unless we are also 
prepared to maintain that the only purpose they subserve is 
that of the formulation of general rules for practice. 

If the historical appreciation of events is a legitimate 
human interest, the description of events in terms of end 
and purpose must also be a legitimate form of description. 
Now, in point of fact, even the “physical sciences" them- 
selves, when they come to deal with the facts of organic 
life, largely desert the primary scientific ideal of the forma- 
tion of general laws for the historical ideal of the detection 
of lines of individual development, and if our previous con- 
clusions are correct, it is much more for the latter than for 
the former purpose that we are interested in the construction 
of a science of Bs>chology. What a human being wants 

' And they cannot t>e .so desenbed vmhout the introdurtum of psychological 
ideas Thus, in cliLs-siKiiig a (.cues of iiuplemcnts daiing fioui diffeienl 

tx-niKls in Ihc history of civilisation, so a,s to throw light on the evolution of 
some particular npe of tool or machine, we have to take as our tundamentum 
the ajerjuacy with whuh the ditTercnt varieties accomplish the kind 
of twrri they were designed to (rciiorni, and are thus committed at once to the 
use of the psycholog csil concepU of purpose and satisfacUon. 
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Psychology for, in the main, is not so much to help him 
to forecast the behaviour of other men, as to assist him to 
understand how the successive stages of his own individual 
development and that of his “ social environment ’* are knit 
into a unity by the presence of all-pervading permanent 
interests and ends. The contention that psychological 
description must, on grounds of logical meth^, be of the 
mechanical type, seems therefore to repose on misconception 
as to the uses of Psychology. 

The preceding discussion may jierhaps appear somewhat 
arid and wearisome, but it was indispensable that our sub- 
sequent examination of the metaphysical problems suggested 
by the recognition of the psychical realm of existence should 
be based upon a definite view as to the connection between 
psychological conceptions and the actualities of experience, 
and such a view, in its turn, presupposes a positive theory of 
the interests to which psychological construction ministers 
and the logical procedure by which it is affected. The 
general result of our investigation has gone to show 
negatively that Psychology is not a direct transcript of real 
experience, but an intellectual reconstruction involving 
j^tematic abstraction from and transformation of exiicriencc, 
and positively that the reconstruction depends for its 
legitimacy upon its scrs'iceablcncss for the sfKxIal purposes, 
partly of the practical anticipation of events, but principally 
of their historical and ethical appreciation. The significance 
of those conclusions will be more apparent in the course of 
the two following chapters. 

Consult furtlur t — R, Avenarius, Det Mmschlicks Welt- 
begnff ; F. FI. Bradley, “A Defence of Phenomenalism 
in Psychology" {Mind, January 1900); H. MUnsterberg, 
Grundsuge der Psychohgie, vol. i. chap. 2 (The Epistemological 
Basis of Psychology), 1 1 (Connection through the Body) ; 
J. Ward, Art. “ Psychology " in Fnryclo^cedta Britannka, 
ad imt. (“The Standpoint of Psychology’’); Naturalism 
and Agnosticism, voL ii. lect 16. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE TO CHAPTER I. 

On the Discontinuity of the Teleoixxjical Series 
OF Ethics and History. 

Wc have previously seen that every continuous series 
is indefinitely divisible, and that consequently no two terms 
of such a scries are immediately coadjacent. On the other 
hand, any scries which consists of terms which are im- 
mediately coadjacent, and between which intermediate terms 
of the same series cannot be inserted, is not indefinitely 
divisible, and a fortiori not continuous. Applying this to 
the case of a series of psychical processes, we can see that 
where the sequence is of a mechanical routine type it is 
continuous, since it can be indefinitely divided into smaller 
fragments, each exhibiting the same law of sequence as the 
whole. (Strictly, it ought to be added that the other con- 
dition of continuity is also fulfilled, since, whatever point 
of time thus divides, the sequence falls within the series 
itself.) But where you have new teleological adaptation there 
is a manifest solution of this continuity. The new purpose 
emerges at a definite point in the sequence : what has gone 
before up to this point belongs to the working out of a 
different interest or purpose, what comes after to the work- 
ing out of the now freshly emerged interest. Each may 
form a continuous process within itself, but the transition 
from the one to the other is not continuous. There is 
where the old purposive series ends and the new one begins, 
a genuine case of immediate coadjacency of terms between 
which intermediate members cannot be interposed. 

In another connection, it would, I think, be easy to show 
how this consideration is of itself fatal to the reality of Time. 
My point here is simply to maintain that the facts just referred 
to do not warrant the inference that “ultimate Reality” or 
"the Absolute” is for itself a discontinuous series. My ob- 
jection to this view is that the “ emergence of new selective 
interest ” is itself essentially a feature of the finite experience 
which, because finite, appears in a temporal form. The 
distinction between the “ new ” and the “ habitual ” has no 
meaning for a completed and infinite exj^rience, which 
embraces all existence in a perfectly harmonious form. Or, 
to put it in another way, the serial form of arrangement 
itself has no significance except for an experience which 
has to advance progressively from one stage to another of 
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partial insight and comprehension. This seems as true of 
“logical” order or ethical order of valuation according to 
moral worth as of merely numerical order. In fact, we said 
in Book II. chap. 4, § 10, that the serial arrangement is the 
simplest and most general expression of that relational 
mode of apprehension which we decided to be at once 
inevitable for finite knowledge and inadequate to express 
Reality. It is on this ground that I feel obliged, as I under- 
stand the problem at present, to hold that ultimate Reality 
is neither a continuous nor a discontinuous series, for the 
reason that it is not for itself a series at all. 
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THE PROBLEM OF SOUL AND BODY 

I I. The problem of psychophysical connection has tu do with the cone 
Ution of scientific aLlraci ions, not of given facts of cxptrience^ g 2 The 
“ consciousness ” of Psyt-hology- is thus not the same thing as the finite 
individual subject of cxjjcnence, and Reality must not be said to consist 
of minds” in the psychologist’s sense Again, we must not assume a 
prion that there can be only am working hypothesis of psychophysical 
connection | 3. The possible hypotheses may be reduced to three, 
Epiphcnomenahsro, Parallelism, and Inicracuon § 4. Epiphencmtnahsm 
It leg jtimate as a methodological principle m Physiology ' it is untenable 
as a basis for Psychology because it implies the reduction of psychical facts 
to mechanical law, § 5 ParcUUh^m The arguments for Parallelism as 
neccssanly valid to Psychophysics becau'ie of its congruity with the pos- 
tulates of mechanical Physics, are fallacious. We cannot assume that 
Psycholopy must nccessanly conform to these postulates. | 6 As a viorking 
hypothesis Parallelism is available for many purposes, but breaks down 
when we attempt to apply it to the case of the initiation of fresh purposive 
reactions. A teleological and a mechanical series cannot ultimately be 
'* parallel.” | 7 We arc thus thrown hack on the hypothesis of Interaction 
as the only one which affords a consistent scheme for the correlation of 
Physiology and Psychology', We have, however, to remember that what 
the hypoihc<*i« correlates la scientific symbols, not actual facts. The actuality 
represented by both sets of symbols is the same thing, though the psycho- 
logical symbolism affords a wider and more adequate representation of it 
than the physiological. 

§ I. Few questions have more constantly attracted the 
attention of philosophers, especially perhaps of those philo- 
sophers who have lived since the establishment of Chnstianity 
as the religion of the Western world, than that ot the rela- 
tion between the soul or mind and the body ; and perhaps 
no question has given rise to graver misconceptions for 
want of a correct insight into the true logical character of 
the problem under discussion. Both in the half-scientific 
speculations of ordinary persons and in the more systematic 
theories of metaphysicians and psychologists, the subject is 
constantly approached under the totally erroneous precon- 
ception that the dualistic separation of human life into a 
bodily and a mental part or aspect is a datum of immediate 
experience which we can directly verify in ourselves, and 
that the Usk of philosophy by ingenious but unverifiable 
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hypothesis to transcend this chasm between given realities. 
From the standpoint of our previous chapter we can easily 
see that such a view fundamentally misrepresents the real 
philosophical problem. 

So long as we are concerned with human existence as 
we directly find it in our immediate experience, or assume 
it in our practical social relations with our fellows, no question 
of the relation between body and mind can arise, because 
neither term of the relation is as yet before us. For my 
own immediate experience I am neither a body nor a soul, 
nor yet a composite of the two, but simply an individual 
subject of experiences in direct intercommunion with other 
individuals. Under the influence of conscious or unconscious 
dualistic prepossessions, we often speak as if it were a directly 
experienced fact that I can communicate with my fellow- 
subjects only indirectly through the medium of an alien 
“ material ” body, and we sometimes contrast this supposed 
restriction with an imagined higher state of existence, in 
w'hich “disembodied spirits” may conceivably have direct 
intercourse with each other. But the truth is, that this direct 
intercourse and influence of one intelligent and purposive 
individual on another is no privilege reserved for our enjoy- 
ment in “a better world than this”; it is, as we can sec if 
we will only forget our duali.stic prepossessions, the very 
truth about our actual life. In actual life, before we have 
contaminated our direct enjoyment of it with psycholc^ical 
prejudices, we know nothing of the interposition of an inert 
“ material " organisation between ourselves and the members 
of our social environment The severance of the original 
unity of experience into a physical and a psychical aspect 
is entirely a product of our own abstraction-making intellect 
“ Body ” and “ soul " are not given actualities of experi- 
ence, but artificial mental constructions of our own derived 
from the actual “facts” of life by the elaborate processes 
which we have just been studying. 

As we have seen in constructing our concept of a 
mechanical physical order, we abstract certain elements of 
our direct expicrience from the whole, and consider them 
under the name of our “ bodies " as if they had a separate 
existence ; we then, by the aid of the hypothesis of “ introjec- 
tion,” represent those elements of direct self-experience which 
were omitted from the physical order as forming by them- 
selves a second distinct whole or .system called the “ soul." 
When we have reached this point, wc are, of course, com- 
pelled to raise the question how these two systems, the 
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bodily and the mental, must be supposed to be connected. 
But the important fact to remember is that the two systems 
are not facts of experience, but products of abstraction. 
Our task in discussing their relation is not to transcend a 
given dualism, but to get rid of one which we have manu- 
factured for ourselves by the manipulation of experience in 
the interests of certain special scientihe problems. Hence, as 
Miinsterberg well puts it, we have not to find the connection 
which subsists, as an actual fact, between body and soul, 
but to invent a connection in keeping with the general 
scheme of our artificial physical and psychological hypotheses.’ 

§ 2. As far as the interests of Metaphysics are concerned, 
this recognition that the problem of soul and body has to 
do solely with highly artificial products of scientific abstrac- 
tion, and not with anything which can be called a "given ” 
actuality, is the one principle of supreme importance which 
emerges from the discussion of the subject. Two very signi- 
ficant inferences may at once be drawn from it. (i) We clearly 
must not call the finite subjects of experience, of whom we 
saw reason to hold that ultimate Reality is exclusively 
constituted, " minds ” or “ souls " in the psychologist’s sense.* 
To call them so would inevitably be to imply that exclusion 
from the physical order of “ b^ies " apart from which the 
psychological concept of the “soul” or “mind” has no 
significance. Or, in other words, it would identify them 

^ Compare the following striking passage from Avenanos, Memcklukt 
WtUhiinjf^ p. 75: **Let an individoal AT denote a definite whole of ‘per- 
ceived thing! * (trunk, arms and bands, tegs and feet, speech, movements, 
etc.) and o 7 ‘present^ thoughts* as /, . . then when M myt */ have a 

bram,* ihis means that a brum belongs as part to the whole of perceived things 
and prcscDlcd thoughts denoted as /. And when Af says ‘ / nave thoughts,’ 
this means that the thoughts themselves belong as a part to tho whole of per- 
ceived things and present^ thoughts denoted as /. But though thorough analysis 
of the denotation of I thus leads to the result that we Aitv a brain and thought, it 
never leads to the result that the ^raiM Aas the thoughts. The thought is, no 
doubt, a thought of ‘my Ego,' bat not a thought of ‘my brain' any more 
than my brain is the brain of ' my thought.’ / the brain is no habitation, seat, 
generator, instrument or organ, no suppi^rt of substratum of theught. Thought 
IS no indweller or commander, no other half or side, and also no product, 
indeed not even a physiological function or so much as a state of the hraxn.** 

* As elsewhere in this work, I am using the terms “ mmd ** and “soaJ as 
virtually mterchangeable names for the object studied by the psychedogisL So 
fisr as tfiere is any definite distinction of meaning between the terms as currently 
used by English writers, “soul ” seems to carry with it more of the implication 
of sulitaniiahiy and relative mdcfiendence than “mind.'* It might nc^ be 
amm to adopt the term “ simiI ’* as a name for the finite subject of experience 
as he IS for himself in actual social life, and to confine the name “mind** to 
the construction which symlwlines this subject for psychological purposes. But 
the popular aolUhcsis between soul and body is perhaps too slrongly rooted to 
admit of this iiiggesiion. In earlier passages, Book II. chapi a, | fi, 1 havt 
used Uie term in the sense />ere suggested Ux “ •ouL'* 
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not with what they are for their own direct experience, but 
with what they become for one another's theoretical reflection 
under the influence of " introjection.” As we have seen, 
it is legitimate and necessary for special scientific purposes 
to treat ourselves and other individuals as if we were such 
scries of “ mental states," but it is never legitimate to forget 
that, when we do this, we are substituting a highly unreal 
symbolism for directly experienced facts. 

One consequence of confusing the symbolism with the 
fact may be noted in passing : when we have substituted 
the series of mental states for the felt unity of actual con- 
scious life, we go on to ask ourselves how the fact and its 
symbol — the symbolic nature of which we have forgotten — 
are related. And thus arise all the unanswerable, because 
fundamentally unmeaning, questions as to the way in which 
the “ self ’’ AoJ or ffums the succession of “states." Failing 
to see that the successitm of states is simply the unitary 
subject itself, as it appears from the point of view of the 
• introjection " hyjiothcsis. we then find ourselves confronted 
by the alternatives of foisting upon our Psychology the 
useless and unthinkable fiction of a changeless “ substratum ” 
of mental states— the soul-substance of the pre-Kantian 
psychologists— or resolving real life into a succes.sion of 
discontinuous “mental images." With the recognition that 
Psycholo^jy never deals directly with experienced reality, 
but always with the hyjxithetical products of an abstrac- 
tion which is only ju.stified by its u.scfulness for the 
special purposes of the psychologist, all these difficulties 
disappear. 

(a) Another important consequence of our principle is 
that we cannot dogmatically assert that there can be only 
atu legitimate theory of the “ connection between mind and 
bexiy." If “ mind " and “ b<xly " were really given as distinct 
but connected in dirc-ct exjicricnce, it might well be that 
there could only be one account of their connection answer- 
ing to experienced fact But since the separation is itself 
of our own intellectual manufacture, as we are dealing 
throughout with artificial creations of our own abstraction, 
any theory of their connection which is dc-^irable for the 
solution of a sjiccial problem or cla.ss of problems will be 
legitimate /or /Aaf particular class oj problems. Thus the 
physiologist may legitimately, if it answers his special pur- 
jKJses, adopt a working h>'pothcsis which the psychologist 
may find untenable, and again diflerent types of psycho- 
logicai problem may legitimately assume different working 
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hypothecs.* 1 shall aim at showing in the immediatel) 
following paragraphs that there is one typical psycho- 
physical hypothesis which, on the whole, lends itself better 
than its rivals to the general purposes of both Physiology 
and Psychology, but we shall see, as we proceed, that the 
hypotheses we reject are also legitimate for the solution of im- 
portant special problems. In fact, our chief interest,as students 
of Metaphysics, in the further discussion of psychophysical 
connection will be to point out the fallaciousness of the meta- 
physical arguments which are commonly used to establish 
some one hypothesis as necessarily and exclusively true. 

§ 3. Turning now to consider the chief types of hypothesis 
which have been, or are at present, actually put forward by 
metaph))*sicians and psychologists, we may perhaps group 
them under the five mam heads of (i) Pre-established Har- 
mony, (2) Occasionalism, (3) Epiphenomenalism, (4) Psycho- 
physical Parallelism, (5) Interaction. For our purpose in the 
present chapter the number of alternatives may be further 
reduced by the omission of the first two. Neither the Pre- 
established Harmony of Leibnitz nor the Occasionalism 
advocated by Geulincx and Malebranche, and in a one-sided 
form by Berkeley, is likely to find much support from the 
philosophy of the present day. Both doctrines are, moreover, 
— that of Leibnitz avowedly and that of the Occasionalists by 
implication,— much more than special psychophysical hypo- 
theses. They are in principle attempts to get rid of all 
transcunt causality, and ha\e been discussed in their general 
bearings in our chapter on the Causal Postulate, where we 
satisfied ourselv'es that any science which lecognises, as 
Psychology has to do, the existence of finite things must 
also admit the principle of transeunt causality, at any rate as 
a working hypothesis. 

Each of the three remaining types of view hos its sup- 
jioiters among contemporaiy students of science and philo- 
sophy. The cpiphenomenalist theory is largelj- adopted by 

* So» in dralmg with astronotnicai problems, we arc frw lo adopt either the 
Co(vemican or the Ptolemaic scheme, whichc\cr hapjicns to be the more 
for our speaai purpose Tl^r suf>enor truth of the Copemiauj 
tystem seems to mean no more than that the range of its uuhty is the wider of 

two. I may olnservc that 1 do not here employ the term “utilitj in the 
narrowly practical sense of those philosophers who, condemn all speculation 
about ine “Absolute” on the grouna of inuulity Whatever satisfies any 
human aspiration a for me, so fiu, “useful " It follows that there is, for me, 
DO such thing as the ** useless knowledge” which Pra^iatism ” denounces. 
Thus, if a man’s peace of mind depends uptm speculation atx>ut the “ Absolute” 

on the habits of angeU, or any other topic you like (and this is a mattet 

in which ever>‘ man must in the end decide fen hirosel/)— Pragmadsm would 
to false lo iu cam principle in forbidding him to speculate. 
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the workers in the physical sciences, and though not much 
countenanced by pswhologists and metaphysicians, has the 
explicit support of Dr. Shadworth Hodgson, while some 
versions of the parallelist doctrine, notably that of MUnster* 
berg, approach it very closely. The parallelist hypothesis 
is perhaps at present the roost popular among the psycho- 
logical specialists, and is represented by writers of such 
eminence as Wundt, Miinsterbcrg, Ebbirighaus, HolTding, 
and Stout Finally, Interaction has powerful champions in 
Bradley, Ward, and James ; to say nothing of its adoption by 
so sound a physiologist as Mr. McDougall. Both the latter 
doctrines, again, have historical connections with the great 
philosophical systems of the past, Parallelism with that of 
Spinoza, and Interaction with those, to mention no other 
names, of Descartes and Locke. In the philosophy ol the 
ancient world the psychophysical issue can hardly be said to 
appear in a well-defined form, but we may perhaps state that 
Plato’s psychological doctrine is decidedly one of Interaction, 
while the view of Aristotle, though too complex to admit of 
very precise formulation, inclines rather towards Parallelism. 

I 4. EpiphenomenaitsHi. Of the three hyjx>theses which 
remain for discussion, the theory of Epiphcnornenalism has 
the least to recommend it, and is open to the most serious 
objections. According to this view, all causal connections 
are exclusively between physical states. Bodily changes suc- 
ceed one another in accord with uniform laws of sequence, 
which it is the province of the physiologist to discover, and 
every bodily change is completely determined by bodily 
antecedents. Certain bodily conditions are further attended 
by corresponding “ states of consciousness,” but those states 
stand in no causal connection with subsequent bodily states, 
nor yet with one another. They are thus consequences or 
effects, but are never causes. The whole series of physical 
changes, from birth to death, which makes up the history of 
the human body, goes on precisely as it would if *' conscious- 
ness” were entirely absent. This is what is meant ty the 
assertion that all mental states are r/<phcnomena, superfluous 
accessoriu, which arise in the course of the connected series 
of bodily changes, but are entirely without any determining 
induence upon it The doctrine may be diagrammatically 

refHe-sented thus ** ® ; where the italic letters symbolise 
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physical and the Greek letters psychical states, the vertical 
lines indicating the course of causal sequence. 

If a psychophysical hypothesis were ever directly applic- 
able to the actualities of experience, we might, of course, 
dismiss Epiphenomenalism at once as inherently absurd. 
For nothing is more certain than that in the actual life of 
direct experience our knowledge and our interests do deter- 
mine the course of our actions. That what we believe and 
desire does make all the difference in the world to the way 
in which we behave, is one of those elementary verities out 
of which no scientific hypothesis can claim to reason us. 
Hence, when the defenders of the theory attempt to draw 
practical moral and juristic consequences from their doctrines, 
we are within our rights in simply declining to concern our- 
selves with so absurd a travesty of the simplest facts of 
experience. So long, however, as the hypothesis is put 
forward simply as a working hypothesis for the correlation 
of our physiological and psychological theories, the case is 
different. Its validity as a psychophysical theory must be 
estimated solely by the degree in which it renders this 
systematic correlation feasible, and is not necessarily impaired 
by the manifest absurdities which result from mistaking the 
doctrine for a description of actual life. 

Now, if we look at the hypothesis from this point of view, 
we can at once see that it is really legitimate for some 
purposes. For the purpose of physiological science it is 
obviously to our interest that we should be able to deduce 
the later from the earlier stages of a physiological process. 
We have thus an interest in treating physiological changes, 
if we can, as unconditioned by any but physiological ante- 
cedents. And every actual success in establishing a uni- 
formity or “ law " of Cerebral Physiology is proof that the 
assumption that, for the process in question, the only deter- 
mining conditions which count are physiological, is equivalent 
to the truth. The physiologist, then, is clearly justified in 
treating the psychical series as epiphenomenal, if he means 
no more by this than that he intends to deal, as a physiolo^st, 
only with processes which can be successfully resolved into 
uniform sequences on the assumption that they involve only 
physiological terms. Though whether any processes in the 
nervous system can be successfully treated as purely physio- 
logical sequences, nothing but the physiologist’s actual success 
in obtaining results from his initial postulate can decide. 

If, however, the physiologist should go on, as he sometimes 
docs, to make the assertion that not only can some nervous 
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processes be trcatetl as if their psychical accompaniments 
made no difference, but that they really are what they would 
be without those accompaniments, or even that all nervous 
process is what it would be without “ consciousness,” he com- 
mits a gross logical fallacy. It is a mere blunder in logic to 
argue that because the presence of certain circumstances makes 
no difference to the special result which follows on a given 
antecedent, the result would equally follow in their absence. 
For it might be that in their removal the very antecedents in 
which we are interested would disapjx;ar. We are not at liberty 
to infer that, because the course of certain physiological pro- 
cesses can be computed without taking their mental correlates 
into account, they could occur apart from those correlates. 

Even more serious are the consequences which follow 
when it is assumed that all mental processes without ex- 
ception may be regarded as epifihcnomenal, r.r. that all 
human action, if only our Physiology were sufficiently ad- 
vanced, might be brought under laws of purely physiological 
sequence Such an assumption would lead at once to the 
following dilemma: Either our Physiology must remain 
rigidly faithful to the fundamental postulates of mechanical 
science, or not If it is faithful to them, its descriptions of 
human action must rigidly exclude all reference to teleological 
determination by reference to conceiveti and desired ends. 
l^. we must treat human conduct as if it were fatally deter- 
mined apart from any possible influence of human choice 
and intention, and thus stultify that whole work of historical 
and ethical appreciation which we have already seen to be 
the principle raisem. if Itrt of Psychology as a science. We 
must rtn'crt, in fact, to a theory of life which is identical with 
the extremest forms of Pagan or Mohammedan fatalism in 
everything except the name it gives to its infiudabtle fatum 
Or, if we are not prepared to do this, wc must allow I’hysiolog>' 
itself to use the psychological categories of desire, selection, 
and choice, and thus covertly admit that human action, after 
all, cannot be described without the intrtxiuction of factors 
not included in the physical order. It i.s no doubt due to 
their realisation of thi.s dilemma that psychologists are all 
but universally agreed to reject the epiphenomenalfet hypo- 
thesis, while it-s {x>pularity with physiologists maybe explained 
by observing that physiol t^gical uniformities can manifestly 
only be successfully establrshed for those processes which can 
be treated as tf they were only physiologically conditioned. 

5 5- Petralltitsm. The hypothesis of Parallelism attempts, 
while preserving some of the characteristic features of the 
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cruder view just described, to avoid its unsatisfactory conse- 
quences. Agreeing with Epiphenoraenalism in the doctrine 
that physiological changes must be treated as determined 
only by physiological antecedents, Parallelism denies that 
the events of the psychical series are mere “ secondary ” 
effects of their physiological correlates. According to it, the 
series of physical and that of psychical events are strictly 
“ parallel,’* but not causally connected. Each event in either 
series has its precise counterpart in the other, but the physical 
events do not cause the psychical events, nor vice vers&. 
The successive members of the physical series form a con- 
nected causal sequence, independent of their psychical con- 
comitants, while these latter, it is generally assumed,* form a 
similar chain of causally connected psychical states. Thus 
every nervous change is determine solely by precedent 
nervous changes, and the corresp)onding psychical change by 
the corresponding antecedent psychical changes. In dia- 
grammatic shapte our hypothesis now takes the form 

a « 

I 1 
y 

Usually it is further added that the ultimate metaphysical 
explanation of this parallelism without mutual dependence 
must be found in the (Spinozistic) doctrine of Identity, ij.Xhc 
doctrine that the physical and psychical scries are two different 
“ sides " or “ asp)ects " of a single reality. Some supporters of 
Parallelism Ebbmghaus) conceive this single reality 

as a tertium quid, equally adequately expressed by both 
the series, others (r^., Stout) hold that its real nature is more 
adequately revealed in the mental than in the physical series. 

The grounds commonly adduced in favour of the 
parallelistic view as the most satisfactory psychophysical 
theory, are of two kinds. As a positive argument it is urged 

* The Resumption k not dwmp made, however. Professor Mtlnstcrberg, 
who claim ai a supporter ^ Parallelism, holds on ineuph 3 rsical grounds 

Uwt all causal connection must be between ph)'sical states. Hence he denies 
that psychical states can be causally connected with one another, cacept inthrectly 
through the caunl relations of their physical correlates. His doctrine is thus 
hardly to be disunguisbed from Epiphenomenaiismt cze^ in tetminology, though 
he avoids the coaaequcncc of practical Fatalism by hu insistence ui^^e purely 
artificial nature of both the j^ysicai and the ps^hical series. (Hit reason for 
reft^ng to admit causal relation between psychi^ states is that causid connectiou 
can o3y be csublishcd between universais, whereas every psychical sute is 
mmifm. Does not this argument imply a confusion between the actual expert* 
enoc and Its ptychological symbol ?) 

Sf 
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that cerebral anatomy has already to some extent confirmed 
the doctrine of correspondence between definite physical and 
psychical processes its successful “ localisation ” of specific 
sensory and motor processes in various cortical "centres,” 
and may reasonably be expected to accomplish further such 
“localisations’' in the future. Stress is also laid upon the 
formal analogy between the psycholomcal laws of retentive* 
ness, association, and habit, and the physiological theories of 
the formation of "conduction-paths’* in the brain. These 
positive contentions do not, however, take us far. The 
correspondences upon which they rest, so far as they are 
ascertained experimentally and are not mere deductions from 
the principle of Parallelism itself, would be equally natural 
on a theory of Interaction, or of one-sided dependence of 
either series on the other. The real strength of the case for 
ParaJletism rests upon certain negative assumptions which 
are widely believed to exclude the hypothesis of causal 
dependence of cither series on the other. These negative 
assumptions appear to be in the main three. 

(1) It b said that, while we can without difficulty conceive 
how the later stages of a continuous physical or psychical 
process can be connected by causal law with its earlier stages, 
we are entirely unable to conceive how ps>'chica) events can 
arise from physical antecedents, or vwr vers 5 , because of the 
utter disparateness of the physical and the psychical. The 
physical process, it is urg^, is continuous, and so, on the 
other side, b the ps>'chicai. but when we attempt to think of 
a cerebral change conditioning a mental change, or tfUf versA, 
there is a complete solution of continuity which we cannot 
bridge by any causal formula. 

(2) The doctrine of Conserv’ation of Energy is sometimes 
supposed to be incompatible with the admission of psychical 
states among the antecedents or consequents of physical 
states. It b said that if p^ychical states can infiuence the 
course of nervous change, there will be " work ’’ done in the 
organism without the expenditure of energy, and if the 
total cfTect of nervous change is not exclusively physical 
there will be loss of energy without “ work " being dor>c by 
the organbm, and in cither case the principle of Conservation 
wilt be contravened. 

(3) Finally, it b maintained that it is a fundamental 
postulate of the physical sciences, that every change of con- 
figuration in a material system such as the living organbm 
is assumed to be, is due to cxclusiwiy physical antec^ents, 
and that thb postulate must ther^ore be respected in 
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PsychophyBics. These are, so far as I can gather them from 
the works of the psychologists who adopt the parallelist view, 
the principal arguments by which their case is supported. 

ft is clear that if all — or any— of these contentions are 
valid, it must follow that Parallelism is not only a legitimate 
but the only Intimate h)rpotbesi8 for the co-ordination of 
physical and psychical science. I believe, however, that every 
one of them is fallacious, and that for the following reasons : — 
(i) The argument from the inconceivability of causal 
relation between the physical and the psychical is perhaps 
the most effective of the alleged gprounds for denying inter- 
action between the psychical and &e physicaL Yet its force 
is not really so great as it might appear. It is not denied 
that we can, in simple cases, assign the conditions under 
which a mental state follows on a physical state (r^., we can 
assign the physical conditions of the emergence of a given 
sensation). But, it is argued, we cannot show why those 
conditions the stimulation of the retina, and indirectly 
of the “optical centres ” in the brain by light of a given wave 
length, should be followed by this particular sensation (e^., 
green, and not some other colour). This means that we cannot 
construct a mathematical equation connecting the character 
of the sensation with that of the stimulus, as we can to 
connect the earlier with the later stages of a purely physical 
process. This is, of course, obvious enough. It is only by 
making complete abstraction from the appearance of new 
quahtits in the course of a process, and by treating it as a 
purely geometrical and quantitative transformation, that we 
can render it amenable to our equations. 

As we saw in our discussion of Causality, mathematical 
Physics only succeeds in its constructions on the condition 
of excluding all qualttative change, as “ subjective,” from its 
purview. But we also saw there that the origination of the 
qualitatively new is an essential part of the idea of Causality, 
and that in reducing all change in the physical world to 
quantitative transformation, ma^ematical Physics really does 
away with the causal concept We are, in foct, in precisely 
the same logical position if we speak of physiological changes 
as cattsing serrsation, as when we speak of a quantitative 
change in the proportions of a chemical compound as the cause 
of alteration in its qualities. The objection that the psychical 
effect cannot be connected by an equation with its alleged 
cause, would hold equally in any case of the production of 
the qualitatively new, w. in every case where we use the 
category of causality at all And for that very reason it han 
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no force when urged w an objoctioii to piychophyiicia 

causality in particular.* . , 

(3) The argument from the Coniervation of Energy may 
be more briefly dismissed, as its fallacious character has been 
fully recognised by the ablest recent exponents of the par- 
allelistic view, such as Dr. Stout and Professor MUnsterbeig. 
As Dr. Stout points out, the argument involves a formal 
fiftittfi prmc^ii. The principle of Conservatkm of Energy 
has only been established for what are technically known as 
conservative material systems, and no absolute proof has b«ai 
given, w seems likely to be given, that the human organism is 
such a conservative system. Further, as has been urged by 
many critics, and notably by Professor Ward, the principle 
of conservation, taken by itself, is simply a law of exchanges. 
It asserts that the quantity of the energy of a conservative 
system remains constant under all the transformations 
through which it passes, but, apart from the rest of the 
postulates of mech.inical science, it affords no means of 
deciding wAat transformations of energy shall occur in the 
system, or a’Aen they shall occur. Hence there would be no 
breach with the special principle of Conservation of Energy 
if we were to assume that psychical conditions can determine 
the moment at which energy in the organism is transformed 
from the kinetic to the potential state, without affecting 
Its quantity. 

(3) It is, however, true that it is inconsistent with the 
postulates of mechanical Physics, taken as a whole, to admit 
the determination of physical sequences by non-physical con- 
ditions. To admit such determination would be to stultify 
the whole procedure of the mechanical sciences. For, as we 
have seen in our Third Hook, the primary object of mechanical 
science is to reduce the course of events to rigid laws of 
uniform sequence, and thus to facilitate the formulation of 
practical rules for our own interference with it It is there- 
fore a legitimate postulate of mechanical science that — for its 
special objort — desire and will shall be excluded from our 
conception the conditions which determine events, and 
the whole course of nature treated at if conditioned only 
by physical antecedents. If there is any department of ex- 
perienced reality which cannot be successfully dealt with 

' Mott tuppr,rt«n ot PanlleiUm, it mar he noted, ttnltlfjr thetr o«m cam, k 
tu at it reut oa thii tpeeWI amtcnlv-n, hr admitut^ (he oauMii (U-irtmioaltun 

teychjoaJ atates by one aaothet, thoBgii, a* pi^-OTical atatea are caaeniwlly 
qiwJuaiirc, the itducUoti of eaiuatioa to qaaniiiative ideoitiy ia particularly io- 
arbniMihie here. Prolrtaor Milnsterbert k quite erwatfieni, ibrrefoeu, m denying 
paychicai caotahty and ledocing I'anUeTiaan to Epl|ihenotnenalram. 
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according to these postulates, then the formulation of rigid 
laws of unifonn ^uence is, in principle, impossible for that 
department, and it must be excluded from the “ world " which 
mechanical science investigates. 

But the fact that mechanical science can only attain its 
end by treating all physical events as independent of non- 
physical conditions, does not afford the slightest presumption 
that they must be treated in the same way for all purposes 
and by every branch of inquiry. Whether Psychology, in 
particular, is under the logical necessity of conforming to 
the mechanical postulates, will depend upon our view as to 
whether the object subserved by Psychology is the same as 
that of the mechanical sciences, or different. If our purpose 
in psychological investigation is not identical with the 
pur[)oscs of mechanical science, there is no sense in demand- 
ing that we shall hamper our procedure as psychologists by 
adherence to postulates based upon the special nature of the 
interests to which mechanical science has to minister. 

Now, we have already contended that the aims of 
Psychology only partially and temporanly coincide with 
those of the mechanical sciences. If we were right in hold- 
ing that the principal object of Psychology is to provide a 
general terminology of which History and Ethics can avail 
themselves in their appreciations of life, it follows at once 
that Psychology imperatively needs the recognition of that 
very teleological aspect of human action which is excluded 
on principle, and rightly so for the special purpose ol 
mechanical Phvsics, by the fundamental mechanical 
postulates. Thus the argument that the parallelistic 
hypothesis must be the most suitable for the psychologist, 
because it conforms to the mechanical postulates of sciences 
which deal with experience from a different standpoint and 
an a different interest, loses all its cogency.* 

Now that we have, as I trust, sufficiently disposed of the 
a priori arguments for the parallelistic view, we are in a 
position to estimate it, as a psychological hypothesis, purely 
on its merits as evinced by its actual success. But first we 
must point out once more ^at the whole question is not one 
as to actualities, but purely as to the most satisfactory way 
of bringing two sets of abstractions, originally devised for 
divergent purposes, into touch with one another ; and further, 

• The reader who has followed the arfpiment of onr Third Book will not need 
to be reminded that the world of purely mechanical processes is simply an ideal 
construction Iwsed on postulalei which we make for ihcir prartical conTemence, 
and in no sense a direct transcript of the world of actual eaperience. 
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that i/ the hypothesis were put forward aa a final meta* 
physical truth about the constitution of the real world, it 
would be manifestly sdf-contradictory. 

In the first place. Parallelism, taken for anything more 
than a convenient working hypothesis, would involve a 
flagrant breach of Ic^ic, It is ^vious that, as Mr. Bradley 
has urged, you cannot infer from the premisses that one 
total state, containing both a physical and a p^chical 
element, causes another complex state of the same kind, the 
conclusion that the physical aspect of the first, by itself, has 
caused the physical, and the psychical the psychical aspect 
of the second. To get this conclusion you need a “ n^at- 
ive instance,” in which either the physical or the psychical 
state is found apart from its correlate, but followed by the 
same consequent as before, and Parallelism itself denies the 
possibility of such an instance. From the premisses that 
a a is always followed by b 0, it attempts to infer, without 
any “ dissection of nature,” that a by itself was the necessary 
and sufficient condition of b, and ao(0. And this is, of course, 
logically fallacious. Dr. Ward expresses the same point 
differently when he urges that unvarying and precise con- 
comitance vnthoui causal connection is a logical absurdity. 

That the supporters of the hypothesis ti^maeives are con- 
scious of the difficulty, is shown by their unanimous asser- 
tion that the p^chicail and physical series are ultimately 
manifestations of one stkI the same reality. What they 
do not explain is how, if this b so, the two series can be 
phenomenally so utterly disparate as to exclude mutual 
influence on one another. The difficulty becomes insuper- 
able when we reflect that on the parallel istic view the 
physical series must be rigidly mechantcad, as otherwise we 
shall have a breach with those mechanical postulates which 
are supposed to require the exclusion of psychical states 
from the determining conditions of physical occurrences. 
Thus, if teleology b to be rccognis«l anywhere in our 
scientifle constructions, it must be in our conception of the 
psychical series. And on the whole the supporters of 
Parallclbm admit thb in practice by the free use of teleo- 
logical categories in their Psychology. But it ought by now 
to be clear to us that the nature of the identical reality 
cannot be expressed with equal adequacy in a teleotogkal 
series, and in one which is, by the principles of its construc- 
tion, purely mechanical. Here, again, most of the parallelists 
are really in agreement with us, hf they usually m the end 
call themselves ** Idealbts,” and assot that the ** mental ” 
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•cries is a more faithful representation of Reality than the 
physical. But if the two series are not on the same level in 
respect of their nearness to Reality, it is hard to see how there 
can be exact correspondence between them. This is a point 
to which we shall immediately have to return.* 

§ 6. When we ask, however, whether Parallelism, apart 
from these questions of ultimate philosophy, is legitimate as 
a working hypotfusu in Psychology^ the answer must be that, 
in certain departments of psychological investigation, it 
certainly is so. In practice, the doctrine of the parallel but 
independent series amounts, for the most part, to little more 
than a methodological device for the division of labour be- 
tween the physiologist and the psychologist, the physiologist 
restricting himself to the formulation of such uniformities a.s 
can be established between nervous processes, considered as 
if independent of external influence, and the psychologist 
doing the same for their psychical accompaniments. As a 
principle of methodical proc^ure, therefore, in those parts of 
Psychology which deal with the more passive and, as we 
may say, routine-like as^>ects of mental life, Parallelism is a 
useful and thcrelorc a legitimate working hypothesis. 

The question by which its claim to be the best hypothesis 
must be decided is, to my mind, that of its applicability to 
the case of the fresh initiation of new purposive adaptations 
to changes in the organism's environment* For it is just in 
dealing with these cases that Psychology, if it is to fulfil the 
purpose we have ascribed to it, must most obviously discard 
mechanical for teleological categories. Hence it is here, if 
anywhere, that a difficulty of principle must make itself felt 
when we attempt to treat the psychical and the physical 
series as exactly parallel and corresponding. It seems to 
follow necessanly from the conception of physical science as 
based upon the mechanical postulate, that a teleological and 
a mechanical series cannot possibly run “parallel” in all 
their details in the fashion presupposed by the hypothesis 
under consideration. 

If Psychology b to be of any use in supplying Ethics and 
Hbtory with the subject-matter of their appreciations, it is 

^ “ DCQtrtl Moatun '* to which the doctnne of rigid Pmnllclisin logkaily 

leads, when put fommrd mm morr tbAO a working b^^thesis, will, one may hopCf 
In EngUnd at leeit, fail to lunrivc the exposure of its illogkalitieft in the second 
tohunc of Professor Ward’s and 

s Thii includes, mm will be spperent on m htUe reflection, not only the 
mitielioo of new motor rcftctions upon m sensstion ot ^rcept, but ato that ol 
sensntioo itsdf ns e mmliuUTely doycI reaction upon pbysiolofucal stimulation, 
and thus mcludes htm the processes in which supporters of interaction have 
always iccogiuied the causal iDiefConncction of the physical and the psycfakal 
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manifcjt that it must make the assumption that desire and 
choice are of>erative in determining the course of human 
action, and thus must — at certain points at least— explicitly 
employ the categories of teleology. These categories, again, 
cannot possibly be translated into the rigidly non-teleological 
symbolism of a physical science, based upon the mechanical 
postulates, as every science of “ general laws " must be. It 
follows that ^ exact parallelism without mutual interference ” 
cannot, consistently with the purpose which Psychology sub- 
serves, be employ^, even as a working hypothesis through- 
out the whole field of psychological investigation itself. When 
the attempt to extend its employment to the whole sphere 
of psychical processes is seriously made, it leads inevitably 
to the crude fatalism of the dixrtrine that there is no such 
thing as choice or action (free or otherwise) in the universe. 
In actual practice, the supfwrters of Parallelism, who reject 
this doctrine when it is explicitly avowed under the name 
of Epiphenomenalism, only succeed in doing so because 
they do not really insist on carrying out the parallclistic 
hypothesis in thdr Psychology. They commonly make their 
hypothesis prominent, while they are dealing with the com- 
paratively passive and routine-like aspects of mental life, 
association, habituation, etc., but allow themselves to lose 
sight of it as soon as they come to treat of such explicitly 
teleological concepts as attention and choice. Their pro- 
cedure is also rendered easier for them by the liberal use 
which evolutionary biologists, even while prtifessirig with 
their lips fidelity to the mechanical postulates, allow them- 
selves to make of teleological categories which are really 
purely psychological 

It would be an easy task, if space permitted, to show in 
detail how the fundamentally dififerent principles underlying 
the construction of the mechanical and the teleological series 
involve the presence, in the individual members of each series, 
of characters to which nothing corresponds in those of the 
other. Thus we might ask, with Dr. Ward, what corresponds 
in the psychical scheme to the composition of the units of 
the physiological scheme out of their various chemical com- 
ponents, and of these, again, out of more elementary physual 
“ prime atoms ” ? ' or, from the opposite side, we might ask, 
what is the cerebral equivalent, in terms of a rigidly 
mechanical Physiology, of the psychological character of 
“meaning" or “significance"? But the multiplication of 

* It i» witli gmi plmmre that I note the cotncidcnec at ibt own view on the 
jmpnwibiluy ol rccoocilinK PArmlteiiAU with th€ of Um 
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these problems becomes superfluous if the reader has once 
grasped our principle, that exact correspondence is only 
possible between series which are cither both mechanical or 
both — and both in the same degree — teleological. Between 
a genuinely teleological and an honestly mechanical series 
such correspondence is logically impossible, because of the 
fundamental difference between their types of construction. 

§ 7. For the reasons just produced, it is, I think, neces- 
sary to hold that the oldest and simplest hypothesis of the 
connection between body and mind, that of Interaction, 
is after all the most satisfactory. According to this view, 
the two series cannot be thought of as presenting an exact 
correspondence, and must be thought of as causally influen- 
cing each other at different points, precisely as any two sets 
of physical events do. If we adopt it we shall recognise 
in sensation a psychical state which has physical processes 
among its immediate antecedents, and in motor reaction 
similarly a physical process with psychical antecedents. It 
is scarcely to be denied that this conception of body and 
mind, as two things which stand in causal relation, is the 
hypothesis which most naturally presents itself, when once 
we have artificially broken up the unity’ of immediate ex- 
perience into a physical and a psychical side, and so created 
the problem of psychophysical connection. So natural is 
it, that even psychologists who accept one of the other 
hypotheses arc to be found constantly speaking of voluntary 
movement in terms which, if they mean anything, imply 
causal determination of bodily by mental process, while no 
psychologist of any school has ever succeeded in expressing 
the relation of sensation to stimulus in any other phraseology 
than that of Interaction. Probably the hv'pothesis would 
never have been exposed to hostile criticism at all, but for 
the metaphysical objections, already dismissed by us as 
fallacious, founded upon the notion that the mechanical 
postulates with which Interaction conflicts are ascertained 
truth.s about the actual structure of the reality with which 
we arc in touch in immediate experience. 

It is clear that, from the nature of the problem to 

importance of •'meaninc” with that of Mr. Gibson (essay oo "The Problem of 
Freedom," in PtrumaJ IddaJtsm, p. 150 ff.). Professor Miinstcrberg’s declaration, 
•hat the consriousness investigated by Psychology " knows nothing by its know- 
ledge and wills nothing by its will,” seems to me a confession of the bankrupitry 
of Pmltebsm as a basal psychalogical hj-pothesis. Still more to bis elaborate 
and bnllwnt demonstration that the "brain” with which mv "mind" may be 
regarded as " pnrallrl " is not the brain as studied and charted by the anatomist, 
».#. not the brain as a physical object at alL See L 415-438. 
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be solved, we cannot be called upon to /rvtv the actual 
occurrence of psychophysical interaction. As a working 
hypothesis for the interrelation of two sets of scientific 
abstractions, the theory is in principle incapable of direct 
establishment by the " appeal to facts.” All that is requisite 
for its justification is to show that it is (a) not in prineq^ 
at variance with any fundamental axiom of scientific pro- 
cedure, and (d) enables us to co-ordinate our scientific results 
in the manner most suitable for the uses to which we pro- 
pose to put them. Both these conditions are fulfilled by the 
hypothesis of Interaction, if our foregoing arguments arc 
sound. We have seen the fallacious nature of the objections 
brought against it on a priert grounds of logical method, 
and have also seen that it is positively demanded if we are 
at once to be faithful to the mechanical postulates upon 
which pbysica] science depends for its successes, and to 
recognise in our psychological constructions that teleological 
character of human action which is all-essential for History 
and Ethics. In substance this is the whole case for the 
Interaction hypothesis, and no further accession of strength 
would result from its elaboration in detail 

It may be added that it is one great recommendation of 
the hypothesis of Interaction, that it is quite consistent with 
the full recognition of the relative usefulness of the alternative 
theories, though they, as we have seen, arc unable to do 
justice to those aspects of fact which can only be expressed 
in terms of Interaction. Thus the hypothesis of Interaction 
can readily afford to admit that, for certain purposes and up 
to a certain point, it is possible to treat physical or psychical 
processes oj t/ they were determined solely by physical or 
psychical conditions respectively, arul even to treat some 
physical processes as if the presence of their psychical con- 
comitants made no difference at all to their occurrence 
The rea.son of this is, that whereas a mechanical hypothesis 
can give no intelligible account of a purposive process at alt, 
a teleological hypothesis can quite easily account for the 
apparently mechanical character of some of the processes 
which fail under it As we have seen (Book 111. chap. 3, 
§ 6), a purposive reaction, once established, approximates 
to mechanical uniformity in the regularity with which it 
continues to be repeated, while the conditions are unchanged, 
and the end of t^ reaction is therefoie still secured by its 
repetition. 

Thus we can readily see that, even if we contented our- 
selves with the attempt to translate into the language of 
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paycholo^cal science the processes which make up the life 
of an individual subject, many of them would appear to be 
going on with routine uniformity. And when we deliberately 
set ourselves to obtain uniformities by taking an average 
result, derived from comparison of a multitude of subjects, 
our results are, of course, always mechanical in appearance, 
because the element of individual purpose and initiative has 
been excluded by ourselves from our data in the very process 
of taking the average. Hence we can understand how, on 
the hypothesis of Interaction itself, all those mental processes 
which consist in the repetition of an already established type 
of reaction should come to app>ear mechanical, and thus to 
suggest that mechanical coiKeption of psychical processes 
which is common to the epiphenomenalist and the parallelist 
view. Interaction, and Interaction alone, b thus a hypothesb 
capable of being applied to the whole held of psychological 
investigation. 

I will conclude this chapter with some considerations on 
the bearing of our result ujxm the special problems of 
Metaphysics. We have explicitly defended Interaction as 
being no statement of actual experienced fact, but a working 
hypothesb for the convenient correlation of two scientific 
constructions, neither of which directly corresponds to the 
actualities of experience. This means, of course, Aat Inter- 
action cannot possibly be the final truth for Metaphysics. 
It cannot ultimately be the “ fact ’’ that “ mind ” and “ body " 
arc things which react upon each other, because, as we have 
seen, neither “ mind ” rK>r “ body " is an actual datum of 
experience ; for direct experience and its social relations, 
the duality subsequently created by the construction of a 
ph)rsical order simply has no existence. Nor can it be 
maintained that thb duality, though not directly given as a 
datum, is a concept which has to be assumed in order to make 
experience consistent with itself, and is therefore the truth. 
For the concept of Interaction manifestly reposes upon the 
logically prior conception of the physical as a rigidly 
mechanical system. It is because we have first constructed 
the notion of the “ body " on rigidly mechanical lines that we 
have subsequently to devise the concept of “ mind ” or " soul " 
as a means of recognising and symbolising in our science the 
non-mechanical character of actual human life. And since we 
have already seen that the mechanical, as such, cannot be real, 
this whole scheme of a mechanical and a non-mechanical 
system in causal relation with one another can only be an 
imperfect substitute for the Reality it b intended to symbolise. 
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In fact, wc mig-ht have drawn the same conclusion from the 
very fact that the psychophysical hypothesis we have adopted 
is couched in terms of Transeunt Causality, since we have 
already satisfied ourselves that all forma of the causal postulate 
are more or less defective appearance. 

The proposition that the psychophysical theory of the 
“ connection ” of “ body ” and “ mind ” is an artificial trans- 
formation, due to the needs of empirical science, of the actual 
teleological unity of human experience, is sometimes ex- 
pressed by the statement that mind and body are really one 
and the same thing In its insistence upon the absence of the 
psychophysical duality from actual experience, this saying is 
correct enough, but it perhaps fails to express the truth with 
sufficient precision. For, as it stands, the saj ing conveys no 
hint of the ver>' different levels on which the two concepts 
stand in rcsp>cct to the degree of truth with which they re- 
produce the purposive teleological character of real human 
experience. It would p>crhaps be nearer the mark to say 
that, while the physiologist’s object, the “ body," and the 
psychologist's object, the “ mind," arc alike conceptual 
symbols, substituted, from special causes, for the single subject 
of actual life, and may both be therefore said to “ mean ” oi 
“ stand for " the same thmg, their actual content is different. 
For what in the language of physiology I call my “ body " 
includes only those processes of actual life which approximate 
to the mechanical ideal sufficiently closely to be capable of 
being successfully treated as merely mechanical, and therefore 
brought under a scheme of general “ laws "of nature. Where- 
as what, as a psychologist, I call my “mind” w "soul," 
though it includes processes of an approximately mechanical 
type, includes them only as subordinate to the initiation of 
fresh individual reactions against environment which can 
only be adequately express^ by teleological categories. 
Thus, though “ mind ” and “ body * in a sense mean the same 
actual thing, the one stands for a fuller and clearer view 
of its true nature than the other. In Dr. Stout's termin- 
ology their tnuni may be the same, but their content is 
different* 

Consult furthrr: — R, Avenarius, Dtr Mtnscklulu IFr//- 
be^'rtff ; B. Bosanquet. Psychology of the Moral SrlJ, lect lO , 
F. H. hiidlcy, Agpraranct and Reahty, c\x^y 23; Shadworth 
Hoilgson, Mttapliysu of hxpersenct, voL ii. pp. 276-4O3 ; 
William James, PrtnetpUs 0/ Psychology, voL i, chaps. 5 

' See hb ewr 00 “ Eirot ’’ io P tri omoi Idfktm. 
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and 6 ; H. Lotzc, Metaphysic, bk. iii. chaps, i and 5 (Eng 
trans., vol. ii. pp. 163-198, 283-5*7)1 Munsterberg, 

Grundzuge der Psychologic, i chaps, il. (pp. 402-436), 15 
(pp. 525-562); G. F. Stout, Manual of Psychology? Intro, 
duction, chap. 3 I James Ward, Naturalism and Agnosticism, 
vol. ii. Iccts. 1 1 and 12 (art. “ Psychology" in Supplement to 
Encyclopczdia Britannia, p. 66 fTX 
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THE PLACE OF THE ‘^SELF’^ IN REALITY 

|i. Tbe b (i) a tebolockaJ concept^ (s) IropliM a oootrutad not- 

self (where this contrast b ab^t from an experience there u no fenaioe 
sense of sidf) ; (3) but the limiu which dinde sell and not-self are not fixed 
but fluctuating The aot-self b not a merely external hmit, but consists 
of discordant elements within the individual, which are extruded from it fay 
a mental oonstroctioou (4) The self is a pro<iuct of developruent, and has 
its bmng in the dme-aenea. (5) The self a never given oocnplete in s 
moment of actnaJ cx pef ien cc, but is an ideal constmetkon ; pmoably sell’ 
hood implies some degree of development | at. The Absolnte 

or Infinite IndiridnaJ, beir^ free from all lotcrnaJ discord, can hive no 
aoC^seiC and therefore cannot properly be called s sell | 3. Sail leas caa 
k be a person. I4. In a jarsr^ ci selves we have a more gentrincly 
self-detenBuned individual than in the imgle self. Hence it urould be nearer 
the truth to think of the Absolute ss a Soartv, though no finite srbole 
adequately expreaaes the Absolute's full fkature. «V'c most remember, how* 
ever, (a) that probably the individuals to the Alaolute are not all m Afvarr 
reladon, and (/) that m thinking of it as a Somety we are not deosanf its 
real individuaiuy. | e The sell tt not tn its own nature impenshaM ; as 
to the pariKvUf proMem of its oontmuance after death, no decision can be 
arrived at on grounds of lletaphysica. N'eithet the negative prenutnptioa 
drawn bom our inability to un^rsiand the oondiuoas ^ cootinmuKe. nor 
the lack of etnpirica] evidenoe, u conclusive , on the other hand* there b not 
s o ffinent meta^ysical reason for takiog inunortality as certain. 

§ 1. We have already, in Book II. chap, i, $ 5, incidentally 
raisra the question whether the whole spiritu^ system which 
we found ground to regard as the reality' of the universe, can 
properly be spoken of as a “ self.” We decided that to apply 
such a predicate to it was at least misleading, and might 
prepare the way for serious intellectual sophistication. Our 
discussion of the general character of psychological concep- 
tions has now made it possible for us to return to the problem 
with reasonable hopes of being able to treat it more fully, 
and to arrive at some definite conclusion as to the amount of 
troth embodied by the notion of “ self." 

First of all, then, let us attempt to fix the general meaning 
of the concept, auid to single out some of its more jwominent 
characteristics. It would clearly require much more space 
than we can spare to enumerate all tlic senses in which the 
ootkMi cd “ self" has been used in Psychology, and the work, 
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when done, would not be entirely germane to our meta- 
physical purpose. What I propose to attempt here will be 
simply to consider certain aspects of the concept of “ self " 
which are manifestly indispensable for the purpose of ethical 
and historical appreciation, and to ask what their value is for 
the metaphysical interpretation of existence. 

(i) It is manifest, to begin with, that “ self” is a teleological 
concept The self whose quality is revealed in Biography 
and History, and judged in Ethics, has for its exclusive 
material our emotional interests and purposive attitudes 
towards the various constituents our surroundings ; of 
these, and of nothing else, our self is made. And the self, 
again, is one and individual, just in so far as these interests 
and purposes can be thought of as forming the expression, 
in the detail of succession, of a central coherent interest or 
purpose. Where this central interest appears not to exist 
at all, we have no logical right to speak of a succession of 
purposive acts as the expression of a single self Thus, 
though it may be necessary for some of the practical purposes 
of police administration to take bodily identity as evidence 
of identity of self, we all recognise that what a man does in 
a state ^ mental alienation complete enough to abolish 
continuity of purpose, is not material for his biographer 
except in so f^ar as the knowledge of it may modify his 
interests and puiposcs on his return to sanity. And even in 
cases where we may acquiesce in the necessity for assuming 
responsibility before the law for “ deeds done in the body," 
conscience acquits us of moral guilt if we honestly feel we 
can say, “ I was not myself when it was done.” * The teleo- 
logical character of the unity we ascribe to the self is further 
illustrated by the puzzles suggested by the "alternate” 

* Bodily identity ** itself, of course, might give rise to difficuU problems il 
we had space to go into ihenL Here I can merely suggest certain points for 
the reader’s reflection, (i) All identity appears in the end to be teleological 
and therefore psychical. I believe this to be the same human body which I have 
seen before, because 1 believe that the interests expressed in its actions will be 
oontinaous, expenence having taught me that a certain amount of physical 
resemblance U a rough and-rouly entenon of psychical continuity, (a) As to 
the ethical pToWem of responsibility reierred to in the text, it it obviously 
entirely one of less and more. Our moral verdicts upon our own acts and thoae 
of ochen axe in practice habitually influenced bv the convictioci that there 
are degrees of moral responsilaluy within what the immediate necessities of 
administration compel m to treat as absolute. We do not, x./;, thmk a man 
free from all moral btame for what he does when drunk, or uiMcserving of all 
credit for what he performs when taken out of himself,** i.x. out of the rut of 
hit habitual interests fay excitement, but we certainly do, when not under the 
tnflneoce of a theory, regard him as deserving of /xu blame or credit, as the case 
may be, for his behaviour thsm if be had pcrionned the acta when be was ** more 
himaell** On all ibeae topics see Mr. Bradley*! article m Mmd for July 190a, 
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and " multiple ” personalities occasionally brought to light in 
the study of hypnotism and of mental pathology. Finally, 
in the fairly numerous cases of “ conversion," where a man, 
as we say, becomes a “ new being ” or parts with his " old 
self," we only recognise him as identical with his past self in 
so far as we succeed in thinking of his “ new life ” as being 
the expression of aims and interests which were, at least 
implidtly and as “ tendencies,” already present, though 
conceaded, in the “ old." 

(3) The self implies, and has no existence apart from, a 
not-self, and it is only in the contrast with the not-.self that it 
is aware of itself as a self. This seems to me clear, as a 
matter of principle, though the consequences of the principle 
are in much current speculation partly misconceived, partly 
neglected. The most important among them, for our pur- 
poses, arc the following. The feeling of self is certainly not 
an inseparable concomitant of all our experience. For it 
only arises — and here nothing but direct experimentation can 
be appealed to as evidence — as a contrast -effect in connection 
with our awareness of a not-self, whether as imposing restraints 
upon the expres.sion of the self, or as undergoing modification 
by the self. Hence experiences from which this contrast is 
absent seem to exhibit no trace of genuine .self-conscious- 
ness.” * Feeling, where you can get it in its simple form, seems 
to be universally allowed to be an instance in point Much 
of our perception appears to me, though 1 know the view is 
not widely current among psychologists, to be in the same 
position. normally when 1 am looking at an object, say 

for instance, a white-washed wall, I do not find that I am 
in any real sense “ conscious of self." The content of my 
awareness seems, to me at least, to be just the wall in a setting 
of a mass of unanalyscd feeling, organic and other, which 
you may, if you please, from your standpoint as an external 
observer, call my perceiving self, but of which 1 am only 
aware as the setting of the perceived wall. 

It is only when attention to the content of the perception 
becomes difficult (as, through fatigue of the organs of 
sense, or conflict with some incompatible purpose) that I am 
normally aware of the perceived object as a not-self exposed 
to and restricting my self. The same is, I think, true of much 
of our life of conscious purposive action. I do not find that 
in my intellectual pursuit of a chosen study, or again in my 
social relations to the other members of my community, I 

' So "Klf-coMcioufitcM,*' in the had ien*e, triMi from • teiUR olmm 

locoDipvit)' between the teit and tome coatnMad object or eavironmcai. 
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havc explicit awareness of the “ facts ” of science, or the 
interests and purposes of others as a not-self with which 
my own interests are contrasted as those of the self, except 
in so far as I either find these facts and interests in actual 
collbion with some aim of my own, or experience the 
removal of such a collision. In ordinary social life, for 
instance, I have a strong feeling of self as opposed to not-self 
when the plans of some member of my immediate circle 
clash with my own, and again when I succeed in winning 
such a recalcitrant over to my own side ; my self in the one 
case feels repression, in the other expansion. But I do not 
think it can be said that the self-feeling arises in actual life 
where there is temporarily no consciousness of opposition on 
its removal. For instance, while we are harmoniously working 
with other men for a previously concerted end, the con- 
sciousness of self and its contrasted not-self scarcely appears 
to enter into our experience.* This is, 1 presume, why 
practical worldly wisdom has always regarded “self-con- 
sciousness " as a source of weakness and moral failure. 
While we arc steadily engaged in the progressive execu- 
tion of a purpose, we “ lose ourselves ” in the work ; it 
is only upon a check that we become “ self-conscious," 

( 3 ) The next point to be noted is that there is no 
definite line of demarcation between self and not-self. In 
particular, we must not fall into the error of supjKising that 
the whole content of the relation between self and not-self is 
social , — the self on its side consisting of me, and the not-self 
of other men. It is true, no doubt, that the ottgtn of the 
distinction is mainly social, since it is in the mam through 
experience of what it is to have my execution of a desired act 
repressed by others, and again to have the stumbling-blocks 
which have previously restricted my action removed by their 
co-operation, that I come to be definitely aware of what 1 
want, and of the fact that it is I who w’ant it But it would 
be hard to show that the distinction between the self and 
the not-self could not originate at all except in a social 
medium, and It is clear that the range of its applicability, 
when originated, is not limited to the social relation. There 
seems, on the one hand, to be no feature in our experience 
whatever which is entirely excluded from entering into the 
constitution of what is felt as the self. My social intimates, 

* Though, ot rottrse, it does appesr in the procen of fnuning nnd initiating the 
•cheme of concerted action t the other sell la here contrasted with my own, 
precisely becaoie the rerooral of the coUtatoo between my purpose and my 
environment tt fell aa coming from without. 
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tiiy professional colleagues, my regular occupations, even 
my clothes or articles of furniture, to which 1 have grown 
accustomed, may be so essential to the continuity of my 
characteristic interests in life that their removal would make 
my character unrecognisable, or pxMsibly even lead to insanity 
or death. And as thus indisp>ensable to the teleological unity 
or my existence, all these “ external ” objects seem to be 
capable of passing into and becoming part of the self. 

We see an extreme instance of this in the case of the 
savage transplanted into civilised surroundings, who fails in 
body and mind and hnally dies, without recognisable disease, 
simply from the disapp>earance of the interests connected 
with his old surroundings ; or that of the clinging affectionate 
p)crson3 who, in the same way, fade away upon the loss of 
a beloved relative or friend. In a minor degree we sec the 
same thing in those changes of character which common 
spjcech hap[)ily describe by such phra.ses as “ he has never 
been himself since — his wife died, since he lost that money," 
and so forth. In principle there seems to be no factor of 
what we should currently call the self s environment which 
may not in this way come to be part of the content of the 
self.* 

On the other side, it seems difficult to say whether there 
is anything which ordinarily forms p>art of the “self" which 
may not, under sp>ecial conditions, bixomc a part of what we 
recognise as the “not-self.” Thus our bodily feelings and 
sensations, our thoughts and desires, and in puirticular our 
Mftuous and vicious habits, are usually reckoned as definitely 
belonging to our self. Yet in so far as wc can think of any 
desire or habit as an clement which is discordant with the 
rest of our self, and ought not to be there, — and the whole 
business of moral progress depwnds on our being able to take 
up this attitude, — we, so far, relegate that element to the not- 
sclf. To will the habit or desire to be otherwise is already, 
in principle, to expiel it from the telcohxgical unity which 
makes up our inner life. So again with our thoughts: in so 
far as we can suspend our assent to a judgment, and balance 
rea.sons for or against accepting it into the general system of 
our beliefs, the judgment dearly bdongs to the external not- 
sdL 

Yet it is at least conceivable that there may be In- 

’ It mwht be laid tbM it ift not Umm leatiina of the ennitnment 
b«t wrf " io«M " of tbem, whicfc thtn bekM{ to the wit Tbi* MMtadt pUmihte 
at first. b«a Mij becaoM we are haiatiuUv accoiumMid to the '* brtrojecoooist " 
MitwtinitioB of pwchtjiu^Ka^ qmfaota (at tlw actualtues of life. Ob the qBBitioo 
of het, IOC BriMlf^, A ffM rwm t * ami chap. I, p. 8S ft (Ml oft). 
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tellectual as well as tnotal habits so deeply engrained in our 
constitution that we cannot thus set them over-against the 
self for judgment and sentence. We must not deny that 
there arc cases in which we could not will or think differently, 
or even mentally entertain the possibility of thinking or 
willing differently, without the destruction of our life’s con- 
tinuity of purpose. Again, our bodily sensations seem to 
belong in a very special way to our self. Yet in so far as we 
can acquire the power of voluntarily observing them, or again 
of withdrawing attention from them, they are in principle 
reduced to the position of elements in the not-self. 

Even pleasure and pain do not seem to belong inalienably 
to the seifs side of the contrast. E^.^Ko adapt a Platonic 
illustration, if I feel pleasure in contemplating the vulgar or 
obscene, and at the same time feel disgusted with myself for 
being so pleased, the pleasure seems in the act of condemna- 
tion to be recognised as no p#rt of my “ true ” self, but an 
alien clement obtruded on the self against its nature. Pain, 
by reason of that urgency and insistency which give it its 
biolog^’cal importance, is much harder to banish from the self ; 
but experience, I think, will convince any one who cares to 
make the experiment, that bodily pains, when not too intense 
{e^., a moderately sev'ere toothache), can, by directing atten- 
tion to their sensational quality, be sometimes made to 
appear as definitely foreign to the experiencing self. And 
the history of asceticism, ancient and modem, as well as the 
practice of * mind-curers,” suggests that this process of 
extrusion can be carried further than we commonly suspect. 

Organic or “ common ” sensations of general bodily con- 
dition probably form the element in expieriencc which most 
obstinately resists all attempts to sever it from the whole self 
and treat it as a foreign object, though in some cases we 
certainly seem able to extrude the organic sensation from the 
felt self by analysis of its quality and “ localisation." Still, it 
must be admitted that if there are any elements in experience 
which are absolutely incapable of transference to the not-self, 
they are probably in the main masses of unanalysed and 
unanalysable organic sensation.^ 

> A oollea^ of my own telli me that in hb case moTementi of the eyes 
appear to be inseparable from the consciousness of self, and are incapable of 
beu^ estruded into the not-self in the sense above described. I do not doubt 
that there are, in each of us, bodily feelings of this kind which refuse to be 
relegated to the not-selC and that it would be well worth while to institute 
systematic inquiries over as wide an area as possible about theu precise charactei 
in individual caaea. It appears to roe, however, as I have stated above, that 
in ordinary perception tbcie bodily feelings often are apprehended simply as 
qualifying the pescetved content without any oppoaitioii of self and not-self. 
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All these considerations make two points very clear, (a) 
The self in which we are interested in Ethics and History 
is not anything with definitely fixed boundaries. The line 
dividing it from its complement, the not-self, is one which we 
cannot draw according to any precise logical rule ; and again, 
what is at one time on one side of the boundary is at another 
on the other. If there is any part of our experience at all 
which must be regarded as always and essentially belon^ng 
to the seifs side of the dividing line, it will in all probability 
be merely masses of bodily feeling which are manifestly tu>t 
the whole of what Ethics and History contemplate when they 
appraise the worth of a self ^ 

Further, a conclusion follows as to the nature of the 
opposition of self to not-self The not-self, as the readiness 
with which most of the contents of experience can pass from 
one side of the antithesis to the other shows, is in a sense 
included in at the very time that it is excluded from the self 
The various factors of which the not-self can, at different 
times, be composed, our fellows, the physical world, thoughts, 
habits, feelings, all agree in possessing one common charac- 
teristic ; when referred to the not-self, they arc all elements of 
discord within the whole of present experience, and it is on 
account of this discordancy that we treat them as foreign to 
our real nature, and therefore as belonging to the not-self 
We may thus say with accuracy that what is ascribed to the 
not-self is so ascribed because previously found to be dis- 
crepant, and therefore excluded from the self ; in other words, 
the not-self is not an external limit which we somehow find 
in experience side by side with the self, but is constructed out 
of experience-data by the extrusion of those data which, if 
admitted into ^e self, would destroy its harmony. Thus we 
finite beings are confronted by a not-self ultimately, because 
in our very finitude, as we have seen in earlier chapters, we 
contain in ourselves a principle of strife and disharmony. 
TTjc not-self b no merely external environment, but an 
inevitable consequence of the imperfection of internal struc- 
ture which belongs to all finitude. 

(4) The self b essentially a thing of development, and as 

At tny rtte« the pfobtem u one oC tho«e fniulAfnemAl quefttiom tn the thoiryol 
ccciuiiob arc too reAslily ovet \n current 

* r>f c»n frame the concept of a from which rmi thote 

heeu eitrirded, arul which k ihua a mere •*ccn»niliee 
)eet wiihoui conerrte lAvchica) c^oaliiy, |kit aa inch a mere JopcaJ whjett tt 
certainly not the teif ci# wWh we are aware in any cotocrete eiptncDce, and atili 
more emphAttcally not the *e]f in which the hiamical and rthical ackocea at* 
itttercatMi I hate not thought it netraaary to rWJ with « in the teat* 
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8uch has its being in the time-process. This is a point upon 
arhich it seems for many reasons necessary to insist Its 
truth seems manifest from our previous consideration of the 
nature of the experiences upon which the concept of the 
self is based. As we have seen, it is primarily to our 
experience of internal disharmony and the collision of 
purpose that we owe our distinction between self and not* 
self. And such experience seems only possible to beings 
who can oppose an ideal of what ought to be, however 
dimly that ideal may be apprehended, to what is. A being 
who either was already all that it was its nature to become, 
or was incapable of in some way apprehending the fact that 
it was not so, would thus not have in its experience any 
material for the distinction between the self and the foreign 
and hostile elements in experience. And, as we have 
already seen in our Third Book, time is the expression in 
abstract form of the fundamental nature of an experience 
which has as yet attained only the partial fulfilment of its 
purpose and aspirations, and is therefore internally subject 
to that want of perfect harmony in which we have now 
sought the origin of the distinction between self and not- 
sclf. Hence we may, I think, take it as certain, at least for 
us who accept this account of the origin of the self concept, 
that selves are necessarily in time and as such arc necessarily 
products of devclopmeiiL 

This conclusion seems in accord with positive facts which 
arc too well established to permit of question. It is probable 
that there is not a single clement in what I call my present 
self which is not demonstrably the product of my past 
development, physical and mental. Nor does it appear 
reasonable to contend that though the material of my exist- 
ing self is a result of development, its form of selfhood is 
underived. It is not merely that my present self is not as 
my past self, but we cannot avoid the admission that my 
mental life is the result of a process of development by which 
it is continuously connected with that of the embryo and 
even the spermatoroon. And thus it seems to have its 
beginnings in experiences which are probably so little re- 
moved from simple feeling as to afford no opportunity for 
the sense of self as contrasted with not-self. Or if we 
maintain that the contrast cannot be altogether absent from 
even the crudest forms of experience, we still have to reckon 
with the fact that, one stage further back in my personal 
history, I had no existence even as an animalcule. An 
embryonic self is at least not positively inconceivable, but 
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where was Levi's selfhood while he was yet in the loins of hia 
father? If we will consider what we mean when we say we 
have all had parents, it will, I think, be confessed that our 
self must be admitted to have been actually originated in 
the course of development, impossible as we 5nd it to 
imagine the stage of such a process.* 

( 5 ) Finally, we must deal briefly with one more point of 
some importance. The self, as we can now see, b never 
identical with anything that could be found completely 
existing at any one moment in my mental life. For one 
thing, it is thought of as having a temporal continuity which 
goes far beyond anything tlwt can be immediately ex- 
perienced at any given moment. It stretches out both into 
the past and the future beyond the narrow limits of the 
“sensible present* Again, this temporal continuity is only 
an abstract expression of the inner sameness and continuity 
of aims and interests we ascribe to the self. My experiences 
are. as we have seen, thought of as being the life of one sell 
ultimately because I look on them as the harmonious 
exprc-ssion of a consistent attitude of interest in the world. 
And any elements in experience which will not coalesce in 
such a harmony arc, by one device or another, extruded 
frtrni the true self and declared to be alien intruders from 
elsewhere. Now, in real life we never find thu complete 
and absolute harmony of the contents of experience ; there 
are always, if we look for them, elements in our actual 
experience which are discordant, and conflict with the 
^stem of interests which, on the whole, dominates it 
Hence self, in the last resort, is seen to be an which 
actual experience only imperfectly realises, — the ideal of a 
system of purposes and interests absolutely in harmony 
with itself. And there must be, at least, grave doubt as to 
the logical self-consistency of this ideal, doubts which we 
must shortly face. 

For the present the point to which I want to call at- 
tention is this. Must we say that any degree of felt con- 
tinuity of existence is enough to constitute rudimentary 
selfbcod, or ought we to Irold that there is no true self 
where there is not at least as much rntellKtual development 
as is implied in the power to rtmtmbtr the past and arUktprtU 
the future, as one's own? In otiicr words, are we to make 

* TK*» wt cuuBcs bnafioe h doca not •{tpemr to he Mijf gtownd fee denying 
ki eerttaJity. Ii b iie*er a valid atguweiu agatnat a oonciuiioa rnqiiind to Iwing 
our koowtedf^ iijio harmony with iieelf, that ■» do wM hafifwa to jJOWitM the 
awaai td eonaaguig U in aciMaona unagi^. 
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selfhood u wide in its range as sentient life, or to limit it to 
life sufficiently rational to involve some distinct and explicit 
recognition of the contrast between self and not-self? This 
is perhaps, in the main, a question as to terminology ; for 
my own part, I confess I find the second alternative the 
more satisfactory. I do not see that such a degree of teleo- 
logical continuity as is implied in the mere feeling of pain, 
for instance, deserves to be recognised as genuine selfhood ; 
and there is, I think, in the unrestricted use of the term 
self, selfhood, as applied to merely feeling consciousness, a 
danger of ambiguity. When we have once applied the terms 
in such a case, we are inevitably tempted to over-interpret 
the facts of such simple mental life in order to bring them 
into fuller accord with what we know of selfhood in our own 
life,' At the same time, it is clear that we have no right 
dogmatically to deny the presence of the intellectual processes 
involved in the recognition of self where our methods of 
observation fail to detect them. 

§ 2. We may now approach the problem of the degree 
of reality which belongs to the self. We have to ask, how 
far is ^e conception of self applicable to the individual 
experiences which in our Second Book we identified as the 
contents of the system of real existence? Is the infinite 
individual experience properly to be called a self? Again, 
is every finite experience a self? And how must we take 
finite selves, if they are real, to be related to each other? 
Lastly, perhaps, we might be called on in this connection to 
face the question how far an individual finite self is more 
than a temporary feature in the system of existence. Our 
conclusions on all these points were no doubt in principle 
decided by the discussions of our Second Book, but it is 
desirable to make some of them more explicit than was 
possible there. 

First, then, I think it is clear that the infinite experience 
or ** Absolute ” cannot properly be called a self. This is 
immediately apparent if our view as to the essential implica- 
tions of seirfecling be accepted. We have urged that self is 
only apprehended as such in contrast to a simultaneously 
apprehended not-self. And the not-self, we have seen, is 
composed of all the discordant elements of experience, so 
far as their discord has not been overcome. It was for this 

' I venture to think that wme of the rather gratuitoos hy^heaes a« to tlw 
latioiM] icin>ood of animal rpccie* »pecie* put forward by FVofes^r Royce in 
the ffTiprv t volume of Tk* tmd tJu J$idtvuiumt, are UliMUau'oni of thie 

teodescy to unneccMaiy over-interpretation. 
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reason that we held the self to be indissolubly bound up 
with that experience of the world as a proixss in time, with a 
" no longer " and “ not yet," which is the universal character- 
istic of hnitude. It must follow that an experience which 
contains no discordant elements, in their character as un- 
(tsolved discords, is not characterised by the contrast- 
effect which is the foundation of selfhood. An experience 
which contains the whole of Reality as a perfectly harmonious 
whole can apprehend nothing as outside or opposed to itself, 
and for that very reason cannot be qualifiM by what we 
know as the sense of self. 

To put the same thing in another way, “ self," as we 
have seen, is essentially an ideal, and an ideal which is 
apprehended as contrast^ with the present actuality. Hence 
only beings who are aware of themselves as in process of 
becoming more fully harmonious in their life of feeling and 
purpose than they at present arc, can be aware of themselves 
as selves. Self and imj>crfection are inseparable, and any 
being which knows nothing of the opposition between the 
ideal and the actual, the emg^kt and the is, must also know 
nothing of the feeling of self. Or in yet a third form of 
words, only creatures whose life is in time — arxd therefore 
only finite creatures — can be selves, since the time-experi- 
ence is an integral constituent of selfhood. 

One objection which might be brought against this 
inference is sufficiently ingenious to deserve special examin- 
ation. It may be urged that though the experience of 
imperfection and thwarted purpose are conditions w'ithout 
which we in particular could not come to the apprehension 
of self, they do not remain as ingredients in the experience 
of selfhood when once it has been developed. Hence, it 
might be .said, the “ Absolute ’’ may conceivably have the 
experience without having to acquire it through these 
conditions. In general princij>lc, no doubt this line of 
argument is sound enough. It is perfectly true that the 
sp>ecial conditions through which we come to have experience 
of a certain quality cannot, without investigation, be taken 
as everywhere indispensable for that cxpencncc. even 

if it w'crc proved that the pessimists are right in saying that 
utt never experience plea.sure except a.H a contrast with 
pwevious p>ain, it would still not follow that the pleasure, as 
felt, ts the mere rebound from the pain, and has no further 
pxwitive quality of its own, and it would then still be an 
open question whether other beings might not experience 
toe pleasure without the antecedent paia But the j^ncipie 
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does not seem applicable to the case now nnder considera- 
tion, since it is our contention that the contrast of the dis- 
cordant factor with the rest of the experience to which it 
belongs is not simply an antecedent condition, but is in fact 
the central core of the actual apprehension of self. It is not 
simply that we do not, if our previous analysis has been 
correct, have the feeling of self except in cases where such 
a contrast is present, but that the feeling of self is the feeling 
of the contrast Hence our result seems untouched by the 
undoubtedly sound general principle to which we have 
referred. 

That our conclusion is so frequently opposed by 
philosophers who adopt a generally idealistic position, is, I 
believe, to be accounted for by the prevalence of the belief 
that experience, as such, is essentially characterised by 
consciousness of self. To experience at all, it is commonly 
thought, is to be aware of one’s self as in relation to an 
environment of the not-self. Hence to deny that the 
absolute Reality is a self is often thought to be equivalent to 
denying that it is an experience at all and this, from the 
idealistic point of view, would mean to deny that it is real. 
But if our previous analysis was sound, it is not even true of 
human experience as such that it is everywhere conditioned 
by the felt contrast of self with not-self. From the point of 
view of that analysis, the contrast only exists where there is 
felt discord between experience as a whole and some of its 
constituents. The conception of our experience as essenti- 
ally marked by a sense of self, must therefore rest upon our 
intellectual reconstruction effected by the transparent fiction 
of ascribing to every experience features which analysis 
detects only in special cases and under sp>ecial conditions. 
Hence it is quite possible for us to unite the affirmation 
that all real existence ultimately forms a single experience- 
system, with the denial that that system is qualifi^ by the 
contrast-effect we know as the sense of self. How, indeed, 
should that outside which there is nothing to afford the 
contrast, so distinguish itself from a purely imagine^ other ? ^ 

§ 3. If the Absolute is not a .self a foriion^ it is manifest 

* It it necettary to refer in particabu to the ingvestion that for the Absolute 
ibe contrast effect m question may be l>etwccn ilself and its component mant’ 
featalKMu or appearances ? This would only be possible if the Bnite appearances 
were contained in the whole in some way which allowed them to remain at 
with one another, i.#. in some way incompaublc with the systematic 
character which is the fundamental quality of the Absolute. 1 am glad to find 
myself in a<xord« on the general prinaple at least* with Dr. McTaggart. Set 
Ilk Third Kmy m his recent StmJus m Csiiwoieigy. 
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that it cannot be a ** Person.” Exactly how much is intended 
when the “ p«sonality " of the Absolute, or indeed of anything 
else, is aflirmed, it would not be easy to determine. A “ self" 
does not seem to be necessarily a ** person,” since those 
philosophers who hold that there is no reality but that of 
selves, while admitting that the lower animals are selves, do 
not usually call them persons. But it is hard to say how 
much more is included in personality than in selfho^ If 
we bear in mind that personality is, in its origin, a legal 
conception, and that it is usually ascribed only to human 
beings, or to such superhuman intelligences as are held 
capable of associating on terms of mutual obligation with 
human beings, we may perhaps suggest the following defini- 
tion. A person is a being capable of being the subject of 
the specific obligations attaching to a specific position in 
human sodety. And it becomes manifest that, if this is so, 
p>ersonaiity is, as Mr. Bradley has said, finite or meaningless. 

For a society of persons is essentially one of Ivot tttu 
social peers, with purpKjses mutally complementary though 
not identical, and standing in need of each other’s aid for 
the realisation of those purposes. Only those beings arc 
persona] for me whose aims and purposes are included along 
with mine in some wtder and more harmonious system 
and to whom 1 therefore am bound by ties of reciprocal 
obligation. But it is clear that, to ask whether the wider 
system which is thus the foundation of our mutual rights 
and duties as persons, is itself a person, would be ridiculous. 
Thus, eg., there would be no sense in asking whether " human 
society —the foundation of our moral personality — is itself 
a persoa You might, in fact, as reasonably ask whether it 
can be sued for trespass or assessed under schedule D for 
Income Tax. 

Still more manifestly is this true of tlie Absolute which 
includes within it all the (conceivably infinitely numerous) 
groups of mutually recognising persons, and all those other 
fenrms of expcncnce which we cannot properly cal! personal 
Between the whole system and its component elements there 
can be no such relation d mutual supplementation and 
completion as is the essence of genuine personality. If the 
system, as a whole, may be said to supplement and correct 
our defects and shortcomings, we cannot be said, in any 
way, to supplement it ; the Absolute and I are emphatically 
not, in any true sense, Trw mmi and the relation between 
us cannot therefore ^ thought of as personal All this is 
so obvious, that, as 1 take it, the personality of the Absolute 
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w whole of existence would find no defenders but for the 
gratuitous ^sumption that whatever is an individual experi- 
ence or spiritual unity must be personal This, as far as I 
can see, is to assume that such an individual must have an 
external environment of other experience-subjects of the 
same degree of harmonious and comprehensive individuality. 
And for this assumption I can, speaking for myself, see no 
ground whatever.^ 

§ 4. If we cannot, then, properly say that the Absolute, 
or the Universe, — or whatever may be our chosen name for 
the infinite individual which is the whole of existence, — is a 
self or person, can we say that the finite individuals which 
com|x>se it are one and all selves, and that the Absolute is 
therefore a society of selves ? Our answer to this question 
must depend, I think, upon two considerations, — \d) the 
amount of continuity we regard as essential to a self, and {b) 
the kind of unity we attribute to a society. 

{a) If we regard auj' and every degree of felt teleolc^'cal 
continuity as sufficient to constitute a self, it is clear that we 
shall be compelled to say that selves, and selves only, are 
the material of which reality is composed. For we have 
already agreed that Reality is exclusively composed of 
psychical fact, and that all psychical facts are satisfactions 
of some form of subjective interest or craving, and conse- 
quently that every ps>'chical fact comprised in the whole 
system of existence must form part of the experience of 
a finite individual subject. Hence, if every such subject, 

' It would be fhiitlen to object that “ aodeties ” can, in &ct, have a lent 
oorpofate penonadity, and m> can — to rerert to the iDustiaUoo above-^-be 
•ued and taaed. Wiat can be thus dealt with is alwap a mere assoaa/j^ of 
definite indiTidtial human beings^ who nuy or may not form a genuine spintual 
unity. you might proceed against the Q>mmisaionen of Income Tax, but 

this does not prove tliat tne Commissioners of Income Tax are a genuine society. 
On the other Wnd, the Ltberal-Unionist Party probably possesses enough com- 
manity of purpose to enable it to be regarded as a true society, but has no le^l 
personality, aM consequently no legal rights or obligations, as a party. Similarly, 
the corporation known as iht Simeon Trustees has a legal personality with cor 
icsponatDg lights and duties, and it alto stands in clc^ relation with the 
tvsngeUw party in the Established ChurdL And this party is no doubt a true 
ethical sodetj. But the corporation it not the evangel icil party, and the latter, 
b the sense in which it is a true society, is not a legal person. 

I may just ob^rve that the question whether the Absolute is a self or a person 
must not be confounded with the question of the “ personality of Go<L We 
must not assume off-hand that **God'* and the Absolute are identical. Only 
special examination of the phenomena of the religious life can decide for us 
whether is necessarily the whole of Reality. If He is not, it would 

clearly be possible to unite a belief in ** God's " personality with a denial of the 
personality of the Abw>lute, as is d<»ne, • by Mr. Rashdall in his essay w 
jirsamal /dmiitm. For tome further remarks on the problem, see below. 
Chapter V, 
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whatever its degree of individuality, is to be called a sell, 
there will be no facts which are not included somewhere in 
the life of one or more selves. On the other hand, if we 
prefer, as I have done myself, to regard some degree of 
intellectual development, sufficient for the recognition of 
certain permanent interests as those of the self, as essential 
to selfhood, we shall probably conclude that the self is an 
individual of a relatively high type, and that there are conse- 
quently experiences of so imperfect a degree of teleological 
continuity as not to merit the title of selves. 

And this conclusion seems borne out by all the empiric- 
ally ascertained facts of, eg^ the life of the lower animals, of 
human infants, and again of adults of abnormally defective 
intellectual and moral development Few persons, unless 
committed to the defence of a ^eory through thick and thin, 
would be prepared to call a worm a self, and mo.st of us 
would prot»bly feel some hesitation about a new-born baby 
or a congenital idiot Again, finite societies are clearly 
components of Reality, yet, as we have seen, it b probably 
an error to sp>eak of a society as a self, though every true 
society is clearly an individual with a community and con- 
tinuity of purpose which enable us rightly to regard it as a 
unity capable of development, and to appreciate its ethical 
worth Hence it is, perhaps, less likely to lead to misunder- 
standings if we say simply that the constituents of reality 
are finite individual experiences, than if we say that they 
are selves. The self, as we have seen, is a psychological 
cat^ory which only imperfectly represents the facts ex- 
perience it is employed to correlate. 

{b) Again, if we speak of the Absolute as a sodity of 
finite individuals, we ought at least to be careful in guarding 
ourselves against misunderstanding. Such an expression 
has certainly some manifest advantages. It brings out both 
the spiritual character of the system of existence and the 
fact that, though it contains a plurality of finite selves and 
ermtains them without discord, it is not properly thought of 
as a self, but as a community of many selves. 

At the same time, such language is open to misconstruc- 
tions, some of which it may be well to enumerate. We 
must not, for instance, assume that all the individuaLs in the 
Absdute are necessarily in direct social interrelation. For 
social relation, properly speaking, Is only possible between 
beings who are toot mxu at least in the sense of having 

intents at a sufficiently identical kind to permit of inter- 
comrounicatioo and concerted cooperation fes- the realisation 
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of a common interest And our own experience teaches us 
that the range of existence with which we ourselves stand in 
this kind of relation is limited. Even within the bounds of 
the human race the social relations of each of us with the 
majority of our fellows are of an indirect kind, and though 
wiA the advance of civilisation the range of those relations 
is constantly being enlarged, it still remains to be seen 
whether a “ cosmopolitan ” society is a realisable ideal or 
not With the non-human animal world our social rela- 
tions, in consequence of the greater divergence of subjective 
interest, are only of a rudimentary kind, and with what 
appears to us as inanimate nature, as we have already seen, 
direct social relation seems to be all but absolutely precluded. 

Among the non-human animals, again, we certainly hod 
traces of relations of a rudimentarily social kind, but once 
more only within relatively narrow limits; the different 
species and groups seem in the main to be indifferent to 
one another. And we have no means of disproving the 
possibility that there may be in the universe an indefinite 
plurality of social groups, of an organisation equal or superior 
to that of our human communities, but of a type so alien to 
our own that no direct communication, not even of the 
elementary kind which would suffice to establish their 
existence, is possible. We must be prepared to entertain 
the possibility, then, that the individuals composing the 
Absolute fall into a number of groups, each consisting of 
members which have direct social relations of some kind 
with each other, but not with the members of other groups. 

And also, of course, we must remember that there may 
very well be varieties of degree of structural complexity in 
the social groups themselves. In some the amount of in- 
telligent recognition on the part of the individuals of their 
own and their fellows’ common scheme of interests and 
purposes is probably less articulate, in others, again, it may 
be more articulate than is the case in those groups of co- 
operating human beings which form the only societies of 
which we know anything by direct experience. 

On the other hand, we must, if we speak of the Absolute 
as a society, be careful to avoid the implication, which may 
readily arise from a false conception of human societies, that 
the unity of the Absolute is a mere conceptual fiction or 
“ point of view ” of our own, from which to regard what is 
really a mere plurality of separate units. In spite of the now 
fairly complete abandonment in words of the old atomistic 
theories, which treated society as if it were a mere collective 
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name for a multitude of really independent ** individuals," it 
may be doubted whether we always realise what the rejection 
of this view implies. We still tend too much to treat the 
selves which compose a society, at least in our Metaphysics, 
as if they were given to us in direct experience as mtrely 
exclusive of one another, rather than as complementary to 
one another. In other words, of the two typical forms of 
experience from which the concept of self appears to be 
derived, the experience of conflict between our subjective 
interests and our environment, and that of the removal of 
the discord, we too often pay attention in our Metaphysics 
to the former to the neglect of the latter. But in actual life 
it is oftener the latter that is prominent in our relations with 
our fellow-men. Wt — the category of co-operation — is at 
least as fundamental in all human thought and language 
as / and thou, the categories of mutual cxclusioa That you 
and I are mutually complementary factors in a wider whole 
of common interests, is at least as early a di.scovery of man- 
kind as that our private interests and standpoints collide. 

If we sjxrak of existence as a society, then we must be 
careful to remember that the individual unity of a society is 
just as real a fact of experience as the individual unity of 
the members which compose it, and that, when we call the 
Absolute a society rather than a self, we do not do so with 
any intention of casting doubt upon its complete spiritual 
unity as an individual experience. With these restrictions, 
it would, I think, be fair to say that if the Absolute cannot 
be called a society without qualification, at any rate human 
society affords the best analogy by which we can attempt 
to represent its systematic unity in a concrete conceptual 
form. To put it otherwise, a genuine human society U an 
tndrv’idual of a higher type of structure than any one of the 
selves which compose it, and therefore more adequately 
represents the structure of the one ultimately complete 
system of the Absolute. 

We see this more particularly In the superiesr indepwnd- 
ence of Society as compared witli one of Its own members. 
It it true, of course, that no human society could exist apart 
from an external environment, but it does not appear to be 
as necessary to the existence of society as to that of a single 
self, that it riiould be sensible of the contrast between itself 
and its rivala As we have already suflFiciently seen, it is in 
the main from the exf>erience of contrast with other human 
selves that 1 come by the tense of my own selfhood. Though 
the contents of my concept of self are not purely social, it 
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does at least seem clear that I could neither acquire it, noi 
retain it long, except foi the presence of other like selves 
which form the complement to it. But though history 
teaches how closely similar is the part played by war and 
other relations between different societies in developing the 
sense of a common national heritage and purpose, yet a 
society, once started on its course of development, does 
appear to be able to a large extent to flourish without the 
constant stimulus afforded by rivalry or co-operation with 
other societies. One man on a desert land, if left long 
enough to himself, would probably become insane or brutish ; 
there seems no sufficient reason to hold that a single civilised 
community, devoid of relations with others, could not, if its 
internal organisation were sufficiently rich, flourish in a 
purely “ natural ” environment. On the strength of this 
higher self-sufficiency, itself a consequence of superior 
internal wealth and harmony, a true society may reason- 
ably be held to be a finite individual of a higher type than 
a single human self. 

The general result of this discussion, then, seems to be, 
that neither in the self nor in society — at any rate in the 
only forms of it we know to exist — do we find the complete 
harmony of structure and independence of external con- 
ditions which are characteristic of ultimate reality. Both the 
self and society must therefore be pronounced to be finite 
appearance, but of the two, society exhibits the fuller and 
higher individuality, and is therefore the more truly real. We 
found it quite impossible to regard the universe as a single 
self ; but, with certain important qualifications, we said that it 
might be thought of as a society without very serious error.' 


‘ 1 suppose that any doctrine which denies the ultimate reality of the finite 
self must expect to confronted by the appeal to the alleged revelatioQ of 

immediate expcnence. ergo tum^ is often taken as an immediately certain 

truth in the sense that the existence of myself something of which 1 am directly 
aware in every moment of consciousness. This is, however, an entue perversion 
of the facts. Undoubtedly the fact of there being expcncnce is one which can 
be verified by the very experiment of try ing to deny iL Denial itself is a felt 
experience. But it ta (a) probably not true that we cannot have expenence at 
all without an accompanying perception of self, and ( 6 ) certainly not true that 
the mete feeling of sell as m contrast with a noi-self, when we do get it, is what 
it meant by the self of Ethics and History The self of these sciences always 
embraces more than can be given in any single moment of expenence, it is an 
ideal oonstruction ^ which we connect moments of experience according to a 
general scheme. Toe value of that scheme for any science can only be tested 
by the success with which it does its work, and its truth is certainl> not estab* 
kished by the mere consideration that the ^ts it aims at connecting are actual 
Metaphysics would be the caaetl of soences if you canid thus take it for granted 
ihsi SQT coostructKMS which it based npem some uipeci of experienced fact must 
be vmlia 
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It will, of course, follow from what has been said, that we 
cannot frame any finally adequate conception of the way in 
which ail the finite individual experiences form the unity of 
the infinite experiences. That they must form such a perfect 
unity we have seen in our Second Book ; that the unity of a 
society is, perhaps, the nearest analogy by which we can 
represent it, has been shown in the present paragraph. That 
we have no higher categories which can adequately indicate 
the precise way in which all existence ultimately forms an 
even more perfect unity, is an inevitable consequence of the 
fact of our own finitude. We cannot frame the categories, 
because we, as finite beings, have not the corresponding 
experience. To this extent, at least, it seems to me that 
any sound philosophy must end with a modest confession of 
ignorance. 

** There ti in God, men 
A deep but dag/hng 

is a truth which the metaphysician's natural desire to know 
as much as possible of the final truth, should not lead him 
to forget 

5 5. This is probably the place to make some reference 
to tne question whether the .self is a permanent or only 
a temporary form in which Reality appears. In popular 
thought this question commonly appears as that of the im- 
mortality (sometimes, too, of the pre-existence) of the souL 
The real issue is, however, a wider one, and the problem of 
immortality only one of its subsidiary asfiects. I propose 
to say something briefly on the general question, and also on 
the special one, though in this latter case rather with a view 
to indicating the line along which discussion ought to pro- 
ceed, than with the aim of .suggesting a result 

It would not, I think, be possible to deny the temporary 
character of the self after the investigations of the earlier 
part of this chapter. A self, we said, is one and the same 
only in virtue of teleological continuity of interest and 
purpose. But exactly how much variation is enough to 
destroy this continfiity, and how much again may exist 
without abolishing it, we found it impossible to determine 
by any general principle. Yet the facts of individual de- 
velopment seemed to make it clear that new selves — 1./. new 
unique forms of interest in the world — come into being in 
the time-process, and that old ones disapfiear. 

And again, both from mental Pathology and from normal 
Piycbology, we found it easy to cite examples of the foitnation 
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and disappearance, within the life-history of a single man, of 
selves which it seemed impossible to regard as connected by 
any felt continuity of interest with the rest of life. In the case 
of multiple personality, and alternating personality, we seemed 
to find evidence that a plurality of such selves might alternate 
regularly, or even co-exist in connection with the same body. 
The less striking, but more familiar, cases of the passing 
selves of our dreams, and of temporary periods in waking 
life where our interest and characters are modified, but not 
in a permanent way by exceptional excitements, belong in 
principle to the same category. In short, unless you are to 
be content with a beggarly modicum of continuity of purpose 
too meagre to be more than an empty name, you seem forced 
to conclude that the origination and again the disappearance 
of selves in the course of psychical events is a fact of constant 
occurrence. No doubt, the higher the internal organisation 
of our interests and purposes, the more fixed and the less 
liable to serious modification in the flux of circumstance our 
self becomes ; but a self absolutely fixed and unalterable was, 
as we saw, an unrealised and, on the strength of our meta- 
physical certainty that only the absolute whole is entirely 
self-determined, we may add, an unrealisable ideal. We 
seem driven, then, to conclude that the permanent identity of 
the self is a matter of degree, and that we are not entitled to 
assert that the self corresponding to a single organism need 
be either single or persistent It is possible for rnc, even in the 
period between birth and death, to lose my old sell and acquire 
a new one, and even to have more selves than one, and those 
of different degrees of individual structure, at the same time. 
Nor can we assign any certain criterion by which to decide 
in all cases whether the self has been one and identical 
through a series of psychical events. Bc>’ond the general 
assertion that the more completely occupied our various 
interests and purposes arc, the more permanent is our self- 
hood, we are unable to go.^ 

‘ Thui U Pl&lo wtem% justified in Uyinr stress upon the dreams of the 
wise mart as evidence of his supenonty (A'i/njd/u, bk ix p. 571) His ideal 
wise man i| one whose inner hfe is so completeli unified that there 1$ genuine 
condnuiiy of purpose between Kis waking and sleeping state, Plato might 
perhape have replied to Locke’s auery, that Soermtts waking and Sccrat€s asleep 
mr€ the same person, and their identity is testimony to the exceptional wisdom 
and virtue of bocratet. 

If it be thought that at least the simuttam^us co-existcDoc within one of 
two selves is inconceivable, 1 would ask the reader to bear in mind that the 
t$lf always includes more than is at any moment given as actual matter of 
p^dncal bet. At any moment the self must be taken to conaUt for the most 
part of onrealised ttiuUncut^ and in to far as such ultimately incompatible 
tenancies are part of my whole Dature« at the same dme it seems reasonable to 

•3 
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These considerations have an important bearing on the 
vexed question of a future life. If they are justified, we 
clearly cannot have any positive demonstration from the 
nature of the self of its indestructibility, and it would there- 
fore be in vain to demand that philosophy shall prove the 
permanence of all selves. On the other hand, if the per- 
manence of a self is ultimately a function of its inner unity 
of aim and purpose, there is no a priori ground for holding 
that the physical event of death must necessarily destroy 
this unity, and so that the self must be p^erishable at death. 
For Metaphysics, the problem thus seems to resolve itself 
into a balancing of probabilities, and, as an illustration of 
the kind of consideration which has to be taken into account, 
it may be worth while to inquire what probable arguments 
may fairly be allowed to count on either side. 

On the negative side, if we dismiss, as we fairly may, the 
unproved assertions of dogmatic Materialism, we have to 
take account of the possibility that a body may, for all we 
know, be a necessary condition for the existence of an 
individual experience continuous in interest and purpose 
with that of our pre-sent life, and also of the alleged absimee 
of any positive empirical evidence for existence after dqath. 
These considerations, however, scarcely seem decisive. As 
to the first, I do not sec how it can be shown that a body 
is indispensable, at least in the sense of the term " body " 
required by the argumcnL It is no doubt true that in the 
experience of any individual there must be the two aspects 
of fresh teleological initiative and of already systematised 
habitual and quasi-mechanical rc;>ctition of useful reactions 
already established, and further, that intercourse between 
different individuals is only pi>ssiblc thr(»ugh the medium 
of such a system of established habits. As wc have already 
seen, what we call our body is simply a name for such a set 
of habitual reactions through which intercommunication 
between members of human societies ia rendered possible. 
Hence, if we generalise the term “ body ” to stand for any 
system of habitual reaction.s discharging this function of 
serving as a medium of communication between individuals 
forming a society, wc may fairly say that a body is indis- 
pensable to the existence of a self. But it seems impossible 
to show that the possibility of such a medium of communi- 
cation is removed by the dissolution of the particular system 

my thmt I hs^vwiniilunroutly mon OM ttif. Ultimately, bo doobi. thb 
liac ot tlMMieht would lead to tfae coocluatoa (hBt "my whole mtvn " aaell !■ 
oelf Mkdvely a whole. 
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of reactions which constitutes our present medium of inter- 
course. The dissolution of the present body might mean no 
more than the individual acquisition of changed types of 
habitual reaction, types which no longer serve the purpose 
of communication with the members of our society, but yet 
may be an initial condition of communication with other 
groups of intelligent beings. 

As to the absence of empirical evidence, it is, of course, 
notorious that some persons at least claim to possess such 
evidence of the continued existence of the departed. Until 
the alleged facts have been made the subject of serious and 
unbiassed collection and examination, it is, I think, pre- 
mature to pronounce an opinion as to their evidential value. 
I will therefore make only one observation with respect to 
some of the alleged evidence from “ necromancy.” It is 
manifest that the only kind of continuance which could 
fairly be called a survival of the self, and certainly the only 
kind in which we need feel any interest, would be the per- 
sistence after death of our characteristic interests and pur- 
poses. Unless the “soul” continued to live for aims and 
interests teleologically continuous wdth those of its earthly 
life, there would be no genuine extension of our selfhood 
beyond the grave. Hence any kind of evidence for con- 
tinued existence which is not at the same time evidence for 
continuity of interests and purposes, is really worthless when 
offered as testimony to “immortality.” The reader will 
be able to apply this reflection for himself if he knows 
anything of the “ phenomena ” of the vulgar Spiritualism ' 

When we turn to the positive side of the question, it 
seems necessary to remark that though the negative con- 
siderations we have just referred to are not of themselves 
enough to disprove “ immortality,” provided there is any 
strong ground for taking it as a fact, they w'ould be quite 
suflficient to decide against it, unless there is positive reason 
for accepting it. That we have no direct evidence of such a 
state of things, and cannot see precisely Arm/ in detail it could 
come about, would not be good logical ground for denying 
its existence if it were demanded by sound philosophical 
principles. On the other hand, if there were no reasons for 
believing in it, and good, though not conclusive, probable 
reasons against it, we should be bound to come provisionally 
to a negative conclusion. 

Have we then any positive grounds at all to set against 

' Compare the Taluable essay by Mr. Bradley on the " Evidence of Spirit- 
wlisin " in F»rt»igkily Ktvw to December 1885. 
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the negative considerations just discussed? Pending the 
result of inquiries which have recently been set on foot, it 
is hard to speak with absolute confidence ; still, the study of 
literature does, I think, warrant us in provbionally saying 
that there seems to be a strong and widely diffused feeling, 
at least in the Western world, that life without any hope of 
continuance after death would be an unsatisfactory thing. 
Tins feeling expresses itself in many forms, but I think they 
can all be tra<^ to one root Normally, as we know, the 
extinction of a particular teleological interest is effected by 
its realisation ; our purposes die out, and our self so far suffers 
change, when their result has been achieved. (And inci- 
dentally this may help us to see once mure that dissatisfac- 
tion and imperfection are of the essence of the finite self. 
The finite self lives on the division of idea from reality, of 
intent from execution. If the two could become identical, 
the self would have lost the atmosfihere from which it draws 
its life-breath.) Hence, if death, in our experience, always 
took the form of the dissolution of a self which had already 
seen its purposes fulfilled and its aims achieved, there would 
probably be no incentive to desire or believe in future con- 
tinuance. But it is a familiar fact that death is constantly 
coming as a violent and irrational interrupter of unrealised 
plans and inchoate work. The self seems to disappear not 
because it has played it.s part and finished its work, but as the 
victim of external accident. I think that analysis would show, 
under the various special forms which the desire fur immortality 
takes, such as the yearning to renew intcrruptctl friendships 
of the longing to continue unfinished wijrk, as their common 
principle, the feeling of resentment against this apparent 
defeat of intelligent purpo.se b>' brute external accident* 
Now, what is the logical value of this feeling as a basi.s 
for argument ? We may fairly say, on the one hand, that it 
rests on a sound pnncijdc For it embcxlies the conviction, 
of which all I’hiloso[>iiy is the elaboration, that the real 
world b a harmonious system in which irratK>nal accident 
p!ay.s no part, and that, if we could only sec the whole truth, 
we should realise that there is no final and irremediable defeat 
for any of our aspirations, but all are somehow made good. 
On the other side, we must rerncmticr that the argument 
from the desire for continuance to its reality also goes on 

' hL.wrver, thuugh the mtM unking, b tMM ibc only ijlaitnition ol 

llui »pp»irfiily ttrelwjtMit tnicrfrintfe ol mtaittn with imrlligrnt puipoM. 
MrnUii »i»cl U.idily fliwbirment, or rrn mdtrn€ esternat fortune, may l<a»a 
the taroe eflect upon the teii. Thu naai be ukco iuiu accuuiU ui any aitempr 
b> deal with line genera) protufea. 
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to assert not only that our aspirations are somehow ful- 
filled and our unfinished work somehow perfected, but that 
this fulfilment takes place in the particular way which we, 
with our present lights, would wish. And in maintaining 
this, the argument goes beyond the conclusion which philo- 
sophical first principles warrant. 

For it might be that, if our insight into the scheme of 
the world were less defective, we should cease to desire this 
special form of fulfilment, just as in growing into manhood 
we cease to desire the kind of life which appeared to us as 
children the ideal of happiness. The man’s life-work may 
be the realisation of the child’s dreams, but it does not realise 
them in the form imagined by childhood. And conceivably 
it might be so with our desire for a future life. Further, of 
course, the logical value of the argument from feeling must 
to some extent depend upon the universality and persistence 
of the feeling itself. We must not mistake for a funda- 
mental aspiration of humanity what may be largely the 
effect of special traditions and training. Hence we cannot 
tnily estimate the worth of the inference from feeling until 
wc know both how far the feeling itself is really permanent 
in our own society, and how far, again, it exists in societies 
with different beliefs and traditions. In itself the sentiment, 
e^., of Christian civilisation, cannot be taken as evidence of 
the universal feeling of mankind, in the face of the apparently 
opposite feelings, of Brahmins and Buddhists. 

1 should conclude, then, that the question of a future life 
must remain an open one for Metaphysics. We seem unable 
to give any valid metaphysical arguments for a future life, 
but then, on the other hand, the negative presumptions seem 
to be equally devoid of cogency. Philosophy, in this matter, 
to use the fine phrase of Dr. McTaggart, “gives us hope,”^ 
and I cannot, for my own part, see that it can do more. 
Possibly, as Browning suggests in La Satsias, it is not de- 
sirable, in the interests of practical life, that it should do 
more. And here I must leave the question with the reader, 
only throwing out one tentative suggestion for his approval 
or rejection as he pleases. Since we have seen that the 
permanence of the self depends upon its de^ee of internal 
harmony of structure, it is at least conceivable that its 

‘ Dr. McTapRart’s phrase is more exactly adequate to describe mv view than 
his own, accoriling to which “ imniortahty ’ is capable of philosophical proof. 
(See the second chapter of bis Studus tn Htgctian Cosmology ) 1 have already 

explained why 1 cannot accept this position. I believe Dr. McTamrt's satis- 
^lon with It must be partly due to failure to raise the question vM it u that 
he declares to be a " fundamental diffeientiaUon ” of the Absolute. 
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continuance jas a self, beyond the limits of earthly life, may 
depend on the same condition. Conceivably the self may 
survive death, as it survives lesser changes in the course\)f 
physical events, if its unity and harmony of purpose are 
strong enough, and not otherwise. If so, a future existence 
would not be a heritage into which we are safe to step when 
the time comes, but a conquest to be won by the strenuous 
devotion of life to the acquisition of a rich, and at the same 
time orderly and harmonious, moral selfhood. And thus the 
belief in a future life, in so far as it acts in any given case as 
a spur to such strenuous living, might be itself a factor in 
bringing about its own fulfilment It is impossible to affirm 
with certainty that this is so, but, again, we cannot deny that 
it may be the case. And here, as I say, I must be content 
to leave the problem.* 

Consult further : — B. Bosanquet, Psychology of the Moral 
Self, lect 5 J F. H. Bradley, Af^earance and Reality, chaps. 
9 (The Meaning^ of Self), lo (The Reality of Self), 26 (The 
Absolute and Jts Appearances, — especially the end of the 
chapter, pp. 499-511 of ist ed.), 27 (Ultimate Doubts); L. T. 
Hobhouse, Theory of Knowledge, part 3, chap. 5 ; S. Hodgson, 
Metaphysic of Experience, bk. iv, chap. 4; Hume, Treatise oj 
Human Nature, bk. L part 4, §§ 5, 6; W. James, Principles 
of Psychology, vol. i. chap. 10; H. Lotze, Metaphysic, bk. 
iii chaps, i (especially § 245), 5 ; Microcosmus, bk. iii. c. 5 ; 
J. M. E. McTaggart, Studies in Hegelian Cosmology, chap. 2 
(for a detailed hostile examination of Dr. McTaggart’s argu- 
ment, which I would not be understood to endorse except on 
special points, see G. E. Moore in Proceedings of Aristotelian 
Society, N.S. vol. ii. pp. 18S-211); J. Royce, The World and 
the Individual, Second Series, lects. 6, 7. 

* I ought perhap* to wj a word — more 1 do not think necessarf — upon the 

doctrine that immortality U a fundamental ** moral postulate/* If this statement 
means no more than that it would be inconsistent with the rationality of the 
unirerse that onr work as moral agents should be simply wasted, and that there* 
fore it must somehow have its accomplishment whether we see it in oni human 
society or not, I should certainly agree with the general proposition, But 1 
cannot see that we know enough of the structure cu the universe to assert that 
this accomplishment is only possible in the special form of immortality. To 
revert to the illustration of the text, (i) onr judgment that the world must be a 
worthless place without immortality might be on a level with the child’s notioB 
that *'^own up” life, to be worth having, must be a li/e of continual play and 
no work. ( 2 ) If it u meant^ however, t^t it is not ** worth while” to be vir- 
tuous unless vou can look forward to remuneiadon — what Hegel, according to 
Heme, called a Tnnigeld — hereafter for not having hved like a beast, the pro- 
position appears to me a piece of immoral nonsense which it would be waste of 
time to discuss. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE PROBLEM OF MORAL FREEDOM 

ft. The metaphysical problem of free will has been histoncally created by 
extra ethical difhculties, especially by theological considerations in the early 
Chnstian era^ and by the influence of mechanical scientihc conceptions m 
the modern world. § 2-3. The analysis of our moral experience shows that 
true “freedom” means teleological determination. Hence to be “free” 
and to “will” arc ullimatcly the same thing. Freedom or ‘ self- 
determination” 18 genuine but limited, and is capable of variations of 
degree. $4. Determinism and Indctermtmsm both arise from the false 
assumption that the mechanical postulate of causal determination by 
antecedents is an ultimate fact. The question then arises whether mental 
events are an exception to the supposed principle. §5. Determinism, 
The delcrminist arguments stated. § 6. They rest partly upon the false 
assumption that mechanical determination is the one and only principle 
of rational connection between facts §7. Partly upon fallacious theonea 
of the actual procedure of the mental sciences. Fallacious nature of the 
argument that complete knowledge of character and circumstances would 
enable us to predict human conduct. The assumed data are such as, from 
their own nature, could not be known before the event, § 8. Indeterminism, 
The psychical facts to which the indetcrminist appeals do not warrant 
his conclusion, which is, moreover, metaphysically absurd, as involving the 
denial of rational connection §9. Both doctrines agree in the initial erroi 
of confotinding teleological umty with causal determination. 

I I. The problem of the meaning and reality of moral 
freedom is popularly supposed to be one of the principal 
issues, if not the principal issue, of Metaphysics as applied to 
the facts of human life. Kant, as the reader will no doubt 
know, included freedom with immortality and the existence 
of God in his list of unprovable but indispensable “ postul- 
ates " of Ethics, and the convictfon is still widespread among 
students of moral philosophy that ethical science cannot 
begin its work without some preliminary metaphysical 
justification of freedom, as a postulate at least, if not as a 
proved truth. For my own part, I own I cannot rate the 
practical importance of the metaphysical inquiry into human 
freedom so high, and am rather of Professor Sidgwick’s 
opinion as to its superfluousness in strictly ethical investiga- 
tions.^ At the same time, it is impossible to pass over the 
subject without discussion, if only for the excellent illustra 

* See Mtiktdi »f Ethia, bk. i. chap. 4, {6 (pp. 73-76 of Cth ed). 

BW 
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tions it affords of the mischief which results from the for- 
cing of false metaphysical theories upon Ethics, and for the 
confirmation it yields of our view as to the postulatory 
character of the mechanico-causal scheme of the natural 
sciences. In discussing freedom from this point of view as 
a metaphysical issue, I would have it clearly understood that 
there are two important inquiries into which I do not intend 
to enter, except perhaps incidentally. 

One is the psycfiological question as to the precise 
elements into which a voluntary act may be analysed for the 
purpose of psychological description ; the other the ethical 
and juridical problem as to the limits of moral responsibility. 
For our present purpose both these questions may be left on 
one side. We need neither ask how a voluntary act is per- 
formed — in other words, by what set of symbols it is best 
represented in Psychology — nor where in a complicated case 
the conditions requisite for accountability, and therefore for 
freedom of action, may be pronounced wanting. Our task 
is the simpler one of deciding, in the first place, what we 
mean by the freedom which we all regard as morally de- 
sirable, and next, what general view as to the nature of 
existence is implied in the assertion or denial of its 
actuality. 

That the examination of the metaphysical implications of 
freedom is not an indispensable preliminary to ethical study, 
is fortunately sufficiently established by the actual history 
of the moral sciences. The greatest achievements of Ethics, 
up to the present time, are undoubtedly contained in the 
systems of the great Greek moralists, Plato and Aristotle. 
It would not be too much to say that subsequent ethical 
speculation has accomplished, in the department of Ethics 
proper as distinguished from metaphysical reflection upon the 
ontological problems suggested by ethical results, little more 
than the development in detail of general principles already 
recogni.sed and formulated by these great observers and critics 
of human life. Yet the metaphysical problem of freedom, as is 
well known, is entirely absent from the Platonic- Aristotelian 
philosophy. With Plato, as the reader of the Gorgias and 
the eighth and ninth books of the Republic will be aware, 
freedom means just what it does to the ordinary plain man, 
the power to “ do what one wills,” and the only speculative 
interest taken by the philosopher in the subject is that of 
showing that the chief practical obstacle to the attainment 
of freedom arises from infirmity and inconsistency in the 
will itself ; that, in fact, the unfree man is just the criminal or 
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“ tyrant ” who wills the incompatible, and, in a less degree, 
the “democratic” creature of moods and impulses, who, in 
popular phrase, “ doesn't know what he wants ” of life. 

Similarly, Aristotle, with less of spiritual insight but more 
attention to matters of practical detail, discusses the ixovaiov, 
in the third book of his Ethics, purely from the standpoint 
of an ideally perfect jurisprudence. With him the problem 
is to know for what acts an ideally perfect system of law 
could hold a man non-responsible, and his answer may be 
said to be that a man is not responsible in case of (i) 
physical compulsion, in the strict sense, where his limits are 
actually set in motion by some external agent or cause ; and 
(2) of ignorance of the material circumstances. In both 
these cases there is no responsibility, because there has been 
no real act, the outward movements of the man’s limbs not 
corresponding to any purpose of his own. An act which 
does translate into physical movement a purpose of the 
agent, Aristotle, like practical morality and jurisprudence, 
recognises as t/>so facto free, without raising any metaphysical 
question as to the ontological implications of the recognition. 

Historically, jt appears that the metaphysical problem 
has been created for us by purely non-ethical considerations. 
‘ Freedom of indifference ” was maintained in the ancient 
world by the Epicureans, but not on ethical grounds. As 
readers of the second book of Lucretius know, they denied 
the validity of the postulate of rigidly mechanical causality 
simply to extricate themselves from the position into which 
their arbitrary physical hypotheses had led them. If 
mechanical causality were recognised as absolute in the 
physical world, and if, again, as Epicurus held, the physical 
world was composed of atoms all falling with constant 
velocities in the same direction, the system of things, ais we 
know it, could never have arisen. Hence, rather than give 
up their initial hypothesis about the atoms, the Epicureans 
credited the individual atom with a power of occasional 
uncaused and arbitrary deviation from its path, as a means 
of bringing atoms into collision and combination. Thus with 
them “ freedom of indifference " was the result of physical 
difficulties. 

In the Christian Church the doctrine seems to have 
owed its wide — though not universal — acceptance to equally 
non-ethical difficulties of a theological kind. If God “ fore- 
knew from all eternity ’’ the transgression of Adam and all 
its consequences, how could it be compatible with His 
justice to punish Adam and all his posterity for faults 
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foreseen by Adam’s Creator?' The difficulty of reconciling 
the divine omniscience with the divine justice was supposed 
to be avoided — in truth, it was only evaded • — by assuming 
that man was created with a “ free will of indifference,” so 
that obedience would have been just as easy as transgression 
if man had chosen to obey. In our own time the problem 
has assumed a rather different complexion, owing to the 
enormous developments of mechanical physical science, 
which began with Galileo and Descartes. Rigid causal 
determination being assumed as a first principle of physical 
science, the question arose whether the assumption should 
not also be extended to the psychical sphere. If so 
extended, it seemed to strike at the roots of moral 
responsibility, by making all human acts the inevitable 
“consequences of circumstances over which we have ner* 
control”; if not admitted, the rejection of the principle of 
rigid causal determination has often been thought to amount 
to the denial that there is any principle of rational connec- 
tion in the psychical sphere. Hence, while persons specially 
interested in the facts of the moral life have frequently 
inclined to the more or less radical denial of rational 
connection between the events of the psychical series, others, 
whose special interests have lain in the direction of the 
unification of knowledge, have still more commonly thought 


* So Omai Khayyam — 


And 


•* Oh Thou, who didst with pitfall and with gin 
licset the Koad 1 wa.s to wander m, 

Thou wilt not with Predesaned Evji round 
Emmesh, and then impute my Fall to Sin.” 

(FiTZGgiiAi D, ecL 4, stanza 8a) 


our own poei^ 


Thou madcat man in the garden ; thon texnpted&t man, and he iell,” etc. 

(For the onginal of the stanzas on Predestination m Fitzgerald’s Omar, see, 
the Persun text of Whinfield, quatrains icx>, 126, 197*) 

* Evaded, because, even granting the satisfactonness of the solution for the 
special case of Adam, there would still be the problem of reconciling the allmd 
“free will” of his descendants with their innericance of “ original sin.” The 
more rigid Calvinism, with its insistence on the natural corruption of man’s heart 
and the alwoluteness of predestination, seems to secure logical consistency at the 
expense of outraging our moral convictions. Like so many popular theological 
problems, this of the conHict between God’s omniscience ana justice anses from a 
misconccpiioo of the issue, it 1$ only when the category of time is tlloguikll^ 
^piied to the ex kypctkisi perfect, and therefore timeless, nature of Goa that 
God’s knowledge comet to be thought by as fert knowledge hef&re tke etfem/, and 
thus occasions the difficulty which the free-will ” theory was intended to re- 
move. See on thii p^jint, Royce, Tke W^rld a$ui tk4 JmdtvtduaJ^ vol 11. lect. 8, 
and comfme Brarllcy, iJhual Studies^ p. 19. Of a>ursc, the case would be 
altered if we thought of God as finite and imperfect, and therefore in time. But 
there would then be no longer any reason for believing either in His omniscience 
or His omnipotence, and so no problem would arise. 
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it necessary to hold that human action is determined by 
antecedents in the same sense and to the same degree as 
the occurrences of the purely physical order. 

It will be our object to show that these rival doctrines of 
Indeterminism and Determinism, or Necessitarianism, are 
alike irrational, alike incompatible with what in practice we 
understand as moral freedom of actioq, and alike based 
upon the false assumption that rigid mechanical determina- 
tion is itself an actual fact, and not a mere postulate of the 
special physical sciences, valid only so far as it is useful. 
But before we enter upon our task, it is necessary to begin 
with a statement as to the real meaning of ethical freedom 
itself. Until we know what we mean by the kind of freedom 
we, as moral beings, desire and think we ought to have, it 
will be useless to ask whether we are or are not free. 

§ 2. “ Free ” and “ freedom ” are manifestly what are 
called by the logicians “ privative ” terms ; they denote the 
absence of certain restrictions. To be “free," in whatever 
special sense you may use the word, means to be free front 
something. What, then, are the typical limitations which, 
in practice, we resent as making us unfree? They seem to 
be, in the main, the following: — (l) We are not free when 
our limbs are actually set in motion by an external physical 
agency, human or non-human. And the reason why we are 
then unfree is that the resulting movements of our bodies do 
not express a purpose of our own. They either express the 
purpose of some other being who moves our limbs as seems 
good to him, or, as in the case where we are set in motion 
by the “ forces*’ of the inanimate world, express no purpose 
at all that is recognisable to us as such. And in either case 
we have expressed no purpose of our own by our movements ; 
they do not truly belong to us at all, and there is therefore 
no freedom. It is not necessary that the result of the 
movement should be one which, if it had been suggested, we 
should have declined to entertain as a purpose of our own. 
We might perhaps, if left to ourselves, have done just what 
another man or the system of physical forces has done for 
us. Still, so long as the deed, whatever it was, was 4 one for 
us and not by us, so long as it corresponded to no actual 
purpose of ours, it was not a free act 

(2) Again, we are not truly free when we act in ignorance 
(not due to previous free action of our own) * of the special 

> Remember th»t abstention from acting is itself action, just as in Logic ereiy 
denial is really an assertion. Hence our proviso meets the case ol 
snifril neglect to inform myself of the material circumstancea. 
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circumstances. Here there is, as there was not in the former 
case, a genuine act. We actually purpose to do something, 
but what we purpose to do is not the deed which results 
from our movements, if I shoot a comrade by mistake 

for one of the enemy, it is true that / purpose to shoot, and 
so far the shooting is an act, and a free act, of my own. 
But I did not purpose to shoot my comrade, and so the 
result, in its concreteness, is not the expression of my 
purpose, and I consequently regfard myself as not fully free 
in doing it, and therefore not morally accountable for it. 
So far our analysis coincides with that of Aristotle, previously 
referred to. 

( 3 ) Again, I am not acting freely where the circum- 
stances are not such as to admit of the formation of purpose 
at all. For this reason, merely automatic action — if there is 
such a thing — is not genuine action, and therefore not free.' 
Impulsive action without reflection, again, comes under this 
category. It is, of course, accompanied by feelings of 
satisfaction, and if impeded gives rise to craving, and so 
cannot be called simply non-purposive. But in genuinely 
impulsive reaction, where the possibility of reflection is 
excluded, there can be little clear awareness of the concrete 
character of the purpose that is being put into execution, 
and hence such action is not truly free. And in practical 
life, though we are certainly held morally resp>onsible for 
impulsive action, in so far as it is thought we might have 
modified it by previous habitual practice of reflection or by 
avoiding a situation which we had reason to think would 
deprive us of the power to reflect, we are never held as fully 
accountable for the deed of impulse as for the reflectively 
thought out and deliberately adopted purfxtse.* 

Further, we feel ourselves unfrec when we fail to execute 
our purposes, either from sheer inability to attend to a con- 
sistent scheme of action, or because we attend equally to 
purposes which are internally incompatible. This is why the 
“ democratic ” man, whose interests are an incoherent medley 
without logical unity, and the “tyrannical man," or, as we 

* Tbc only autocnatic acts of which we really know the paychical character 
are our own secondarily aatomatic" or *' habitual** acta. It ia, of course, a 
problem for the casuist how far any particular reaction has become to completely 
automatic as to be no longer an occasion for the imputation of merit or guilt. 

* For purposes of law it may often be impossible to draw the distinctioo, and 
we may have to acquiesce in the rough-and-ready alternative between entire 
accountability and complete non accountability. Hut tn parsing moral judgment 
on ourselves or others tm C 9 ru<i£niiay we always recognise that accountability 
b a thing of degrees. On ihis point see Mr Bradley 's previouUy quoted articU 
mAfiW for July 190a. 
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should now say, the “criminal type,” whose passions are 
constantly at war with one another and with his judgment, 
are regarded by Plato as the typically unfree beings. To be 
really free, in the last resort, we must have purposes which 
are coherent and abiding. And it is thus no paradox to 
say that unfreedom in the end means, in the main, not 
knowing your own mind, while to be free is to know what 
you mean. 

§ 3. We may now draw some important consequences 
from this review of the facts upon which every valid inter- 
pretation of freedom has to be based, (i) Freedom, as 
Locke said in that famous chapter “ On Power ” which is 
still the classic discussion of the whole subject as far as 
English philosophy is concerned, “ belongs to the man, not 
to the will.” The propier question to ask is, “ Am I free ? ” 
not “ Is my will free ? ” or “ Have I a free will.” For 
“ freedom ” and “ will,” as the facts enumerated above show, 
are but the negative and the positive name for the same 
property, the property of acting so as to put what we first 
possessed as our private purpose into execution in the world 
of sensible fact I “ will ” when my outward deed is thus 
the expression of my purpose ; in the same case, and in no 
other, 1 am “ free.” Thus to “ will ” and to be “ free ” are one 
and the same thing ; a will which was not free would be a 
will which was not the translation into sensible fact of any 
one's purpose, and thus no will at ail. Thus the question, 
“Are we free?” might be also put in the equivalent form, 
“ Can we ever will anything ? ” and to the question, as thus 
put, experience gives a ready answer. For we certainly do 
conceive purposes, and we Certainly, in some of our move- 
ments, do translate those purposes in act. And therefore we 
may say that freedom is undoubtedly, in the only sense in 
which it is desired, a fact of immediate experience.* 

(2) If we retain the expression “ freedom to will" by the 
side of the phrase “ freedom to act" it can only be in a very 
special sense. It is clear that not only may my outward 
deed be a trartslation into fact of my present purpose, but my 
present purpose itself, as a psychical event, may also be a 

' ll must, howcTer, be carefully noted that will in the sense in which it is 
equivalent to freedom must be uken to include what some writers, Bradley, 
call a " standing will — U€, any series ot acts originally initiated by an idea 
of the resultant changes, which is approved of by us unconditionally In the 
actual execution of such a senes of acts many of the stages are habitual reactions 
which, as such, arc not accompanied by the **idea ’’ of their specific result as a 
determining condition of their occurrence The sphere of moral freedom is 
arUUarily restneted when it is assumed that an actual vohuon is indispensable 
^ every stage of the ** free acUon. 
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translation into fact of a former purpose. This is largely 
the case with all results of deliberate self - training and 
discipline, and to a less degree with all acquired habits. 
Thus, the movements by which I write these lines are the 
expression of my preconceived purpose to write the present 
paragraph, but that purpose itself, as an event in my history, 
is similarly the expression of a former purpose to compose a 
work on Metaphysics. Thus there is a real sense in which 
we can agree with Leibnitz in criticising Locke’s dictum that 
we are free to act, but not free to will. For the mental 
conception of a purpose is itself an act, and in so far as it 
translates into existing thoughts and feelings a previous 
purpose it may be said itself to be “ freely willed.” ' 

(3) Freedom, in actual experience, is always limited, and, 
moreover, admits of the most various degrees. As to the 
first point, it follows immediately from our consideration 
of the circumstances which make us unfree. If to be 
fully free means that your outward deed b the full ex- 
pression of an inward consistent purpose, then we can see 
at once that complete freedom is, for all finite beings, an 
infinitely distant ideal. For it means (a) that I am not 
hampered in the execution of my purpose by vacillation 
of interest or conflict of incompatible interests within myself ; 
(A) nor by the establishment of “ habitual ” reactions so 
nearly mechanical as to repeat themselves out of season 
unless checked by special reflection ; (c) nor by the limits 
set to my power to “ act or to forbear ” in the physical world 
by the action of my fellows and of “ brute ” nature.* Hence 

^ The reader should study for himself Locke'i femous chapter bk. u. 

chap. 21}. Locke’s treatment, hampered as it is his unfortunate retention 
of the dlficimion of his first edition side by side with a somewhat modified 
re-statement, compares favourably for clearness and sound sense with that of 
mf3St subsequent philosophers, notably wiih Kant’s unintelligible attempt to 
reconcile the absolute fre^om of man as ^*noumenon ** (a fictitious quality of a 
fictitious being) with his equally absolute unfreedom as ** phenomenon** (another 
equally palpable fiction). 

For Leibnitz’s criticism of Locke, see Nou\>taux Essais^ II. axi., particaUrly 
§f 8-25. (The English translation by Langley can only be used with extreme 
caution.) On the whole question the read<.r should afso consult Green, 
ProUgomena to Eihus^ bk- li. chap. I ; Brafllcy, Ethuai Essay j, and 

article in Mtnd for July 1902 ; W. R. B. Gibson, *‘Thc Problem of Freedom” 
(in PersofuU Idealism)^ 

’ Then, are **aniniais ” free? I see no reason to deny that, since their life, in 
is degree, must have teleological continuity to be a life at all, they loo must 
poasets a rudimentary degree of freedom, though a degree not sufficient to 
ht them for a place as t 4 roi aoi in human society, and therefore, for the 

special purposes of human ethical systems, negligible Sinnlarly, a human 
imbecile may possess a drgree of freedom which it important for the educator 
who it interested in the ‘*care of the feeble minded,^ and yet may rightly be 
treated for the different purposes 0/ a penal code as simply unfrec. 
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only an experience which is absolutely devoid of internal 
conflict and external, partly discrepant environment, in 
other words, only the experience which is the infinite whole, 
can be in all its detail entirely and absolutely free. From 
the possibilities of internal lack of unity of purpose and 
external collision with rival purpose which are inseparable 
from our position as finite beings, it must follow that we 
are never more than partially or relatively free. 

And that the degree to which we are free varies with 
the nature of our purposes and their relation to the 
environment, is also manifest. There is an indefinite 
plurality of such degrees, ranging up from the total or 
all .but total absence of freedom in the case of directly 
cons\"rained motion up to the case of cordial co-operation 
with the other members of a relatively self-supporting 
social group in the conscious and systematic execution of 
an elaborate and coherent scheme of action. To indicate 
the principal distinctions among such grades of freedom 
which a're of practical importance for law and morality is 
the task of systematic Ethics, and need not be attempted 
by us here. We may add that our investigation has made 
it apparent that true moral freedom, of whatever degree, is no 
inalienabU; heritage into which men step by the “accident 
of birth,” but — in the main and as an actual possession — 
a prize whir.h has to be won by the double discipline of self- 
knowledge and self - mastery, and of social comradeship, 
and may be, and is, forfeited by the neglect of the arts by 
which it was first gained. No doubt one man’s inherited 
disposition m.ay make the practice of self-control, or again 
of social fellowship, easier to him than to another, and to 
this extent wi* may say that we are bom with a greater 
or lesser “ capai:ity for freedom,” but of its actual possession 
we have all to say, “ with a great price purchased I this 
freedom.” 

(4) Finally, our examination of the facts of morality 
enables us to define true freedom. We are free, as we have 
seen, just so far as our experience is the embodiment of 
coherent and permanent interest or purpose, and freedom 
is, like “will,” simply an abstract expression for the 
teleological unity w'hich, in varying degrees, is an essential 
feature of all experience. Hence we can at once see that 
freedom does not itiean “ absence of rational connection " 
or “absence of dcteimination,” but does mean, as so many 
recent philosophers have told us, for us finite beings, self- 
determination. 1 am most free when acting for the realisa- 
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tion of a coherent rational purpose, not because my conduct 
is “ undetermined " ; in othet words, because there Js “ no 
telling" what I shall do next, but because it is, at such 
times, most fully determined teleologically by the character 
of my inner purposes or interests, — in other words, by the 
constitution oi my self. The more abiding and logically 
coherent my various purposes in action, the freer 1 am, b^ 
cause it is my whole self or system of rationally connected 
interests, and not the insistence of others, or some passing 
whim or impulse which I may forthwith disown as no part 
of my “ true self,” which is getting expression in my 
outward deeds. And if it were possible for a finite being 
to become absolutely free, as we have seen that it is not, 
such a being would, in the very moment of its entire de- 
liverance, become also absolutely determined from within ; 
its whole life, as manifested to the outsider in the series 
of its deeds, would become the perfect and systematic 
expression of a single scheme of coherent purposes. 

§ 4. We see, then, that such a genuine but limited freedom 
as is really implied in the existence of morality ts not only 
compatible with, but actually demanded by, the principles 
of a sound Metaphysics. From the side of morality we 
meet with the demand that human beings shall be, in part 
at least, creatures whose outward acts shall be the genuine 
expression of individual purpose ; from the side of Meta- 
physics we have already learned that just this teleological 
unity, genuine though imperfect, is the essential nature 
of every finite experience. We are now to see how a 
problem in itself quite simple leads to insotable dif&ultics 
and to the rival absurdities of Indeterminism and Determin- 
ism when it is perverted by an initial metapihysical blunder. 
The initial mistake of both the rival theories consists simply 
in taking rigfid mechanical determination of events by their 
antecedents in accord with the principle of Causality as an 
actual fact, the divergence between them only concerning 
the extent of the sphere of existence for which such 
determination prevails. According to fhe indeterminist, 
the action of conscious beings forms a solitary exception 
to a principle of determination which fe absolutely valid 
for all purely physical processes. Accofding to the deter- 
minist, there are no exceptions to the principle, and our 
confessed inability to predict the coufse of an individual 
life or a period of history from general laws in the same 
way in which we predict an eclipse of a display of leonids, 
is due merely to the greater complepiiity uf the necessary 
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data, and the temporary imperfections of our mathematical 
methods. 

It should be noted that there is no substantial disagree- 
ment between the more sober representatives of the two 
views as to the actual facts of life. The indeterminist 
usually admits that in practice, when you know enough of 
a man’s character and of the influences brought to bear 
upon him, you can tell with some confidence how he will 
conduct himself, and that social intercourse, education, and 
penal legislation would be impossible if you could not. 
Similarly, the determinist admits that it would be very rash 
to treat your predictions of human behaviour in practice 
with absolute confidence, and that the unexpected does 
frequently happen in human life. The dispute is solely 
about the philosophical interpretation of facts as to which 
there is virtually universal agreement According to the 
determinist interpretation, if you were put in possession of 
the knowledge of a man’s “ character ” and of his " circum- 
stances ” (and it is assumed that it is theoretically possible 
to have this knowledge), and had sufficient skill to grapple 
with the mathematical problems involved, you could cal- 
culate his whole behaviour in advance, from the cradle to 
the grave, with infallible precision. According to the 
indeterminist, you could not do so, and your failure would 
arise not from any theoretical impossibility of obtaining 
the supposed data, but from their insufficiency. Our 
behaviour, he alleges, is not exclusively determined by the 
interaction of “ character ” and circumstances ; even with 
the complete knowledge of both these elements, human 
action is incalculable, because of our possession of a “free 
will of indifference ” or power to act indifferently according 
to or in violation of our “character.” You can never say 
beforehand what a man will do, because of this capacity 
for acting, under any conditions, with equal facility in cither 
of two alternative ways. 

I propose to show briefly that the determinist is right in 
.saying that conduct is completely determined by “ character ” 
— if the term be understood widely enough — and circum- 
stances, but wrong in holding that this makes infallible predic- 
tion possible ; on the other hand, that the indeterminist is 
right in denying the possibility of such prediction, but wrong 
in the reason he gives for his denial. Infallible prediction 
is impossible, not because of the existence of “free will 
of indifference," but because the assumed data of the pre- 
diction are such that you could not possibly have them 
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until after the event. Finally, it will be pointed out that the 
two errors both arise from the same false metaphysical 
theory that the causal principle is a statement of real 
fact^ 

I 5. Determinism. To begin with the view of the deter- 
minist Human conduct, he says, must be, like other pro- 
cesses, unequivocally determined by antecedents, and these 
antecedents must consist of (<i) character and (b) external 
circumstance. For (i) to deny the causal determination of 
our acts by antecedents is to deny the presence of rational 
connection in the psychical sphere, and thus to pronounce 
not only Psychology, but all the sciences which take 
psychical events as their material and attempt to discover 
rational connections between them, in principle impossible. 
Thus the very existence of Psychology, Ethics, and History 
proves the applicability of the prindple of causal deter- 
minism to “mental states.” 

(2) This is still more evident if we reflect that all 
science consists in the formulation of “ laws ” or “ uniform- 
ities," and that the formulation of " laws " rests upon the 
principle that “ same result follows under same condi- 
tions ’’ — ijt. upon the principle causal determination. 

(3) Further, if psychical events are not so determined, 
then Psychology and the mental sciences generally are 
inconsistent with the general principles of the mechanical 
physical sciences. 

(4) And, as a matter of fact, we do all assume that 
p^chical events are causally determined by their ante- 
cedents. In Psychology we assume that our choices are 
determined the strength of the motives between which 
we choose. Hence, if you know what are the “motives" 
present to a man's choice, and the relative strength of each, 
the determinist thinks the prediction of his conduct b 
reduced to the purely mathematical problem of the solution 
of an equation or set of equations. That our present 
mathematical resources will not avail for the unequivocal 
solution of such equations b, on thb view, a mere temporary 

* Compare with what fbUowi, Bradley, RtkUal StudUs^ Enay and the 
fiolea appended to iL For a typical aiatement of the deienninist caae In ita 
more wdin form, aee Mill, 0/ fak. vL chap. 3. It is harder to 6 tid 

a reasonable statement of the oppo&ite new, aa moat capable moral phitoaophera 
have adopted the doctrine of aelf-deterniinatioa. For a defence o( thorough* 
going loMeiminism, aee lamea, Wtlltt Btittxn (Eaaay 00 DiUmma 
li ZV/mfifjvinii). In Prorceaor Sidfvick’a atatement the indetenniniat view 
(aeCf r./., hta poathumoaa lectarc on T. H. Green’s doctrine of freedom in LtUurti 
m iks tmd pp. Indetermmiain ae cma 

to me to be qualified to the point of being in principle surrendered. 
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defect incidental to the present condition of mathematical 
science. In principle the equations must be soluble, or 
“there b no science of human action." 

(5) And in practical life we do all assume that it is 
possible to predict with considerable confidence the effect of 
typical conditions upon the aggregate of mankind, and also, 
when you have the requisite data, the effect of a definite set 
of conditions upon an individual man. Thus we count upon 
the deterrent effects of punishment, the persuasive influence 
of advertisement, etc. ; and again, in proportion as we really 
know our friends, we believe ourselves able to answer for 
their conduct in situations which have not as yet arisen. 
Why, then, should we suppose it theoretically impossible, if 
adequate data were furnished, to calculate the whole career 
of a man or a society in advance, as the astronomer calculates 
the path of a planet from its elements ? These are, I think, 
the chief of the stock arguments by which Determinism has 
been defended. (With the purely theological argument 
from the absoluteness of the divine foreknowledge I have 
already dealt in passing, and do not propose to refer to it 
again.) 

§ 6. It is not difficult to see that the logical value of all 
these arguments is nothing at all. They fall of themselves 
into two groups, one based upon the general view that all 
rational connection, or at least all such rational connection 
as is significant for our knowledge, is mechanical causal 
sequence, the other upon an appeal to the supposed actual 
practice of the mental sciences. We may deal with the 
first group (arguments l to 3) first. It is certainly not true 
that causal determination by antecedents is the only form 
of rational connection. For there is manifestly another type 
of connection, which we have already seen to be fundamental 
for the mental sciences, namely, teleological coherence. And 
we have learned in our preceding books that no truly teleo- 
logical or purposive series can really be mechanically deter- 
mined by uniform causal laws of sequence, though it is often 
convenient for special purposes, as in the physical sciences, 
to treat such a series as if it were mechanically determined. 
Whether this type of procedure will be valid in the mental 
sciences, depends upon the further question whether our 
interest in the study of mental processes is of the kind which 
would be satisfied by the formulation of a number of abstract 
uniformities or laws of sequence, and the neglect of all those 
features of real mental life of which such laws take no 
account 
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In the physical sciences, as we saw, this mechanical 
scheme was valid only because we have an interest — that of 
devising general rules for dealing with typical physical 
situations — which is met by neglecting all those aspects of 
concrete fact which the mechanical scheme excludes. But 
we also saw that the nature of our interest in psychological 
investigation was predominantly (and, in the case of the 
study of voluntary action, exclusively) of a different kind. 
Our interest in these investigations was to obtain such a 
teleological representation of psychical processes as might 
be made available for the appreciative judgments of Ethics 
and History and their kindred studies. Thus, even ad- 
mitting the possibility of treating psychical life for some 
purposes, by abstraction from its teleological character, as 
if it were a mechanical sequence, the abstraction would be 
fatal for the purposes of the concrete mental sciences, and 
is therefore inadmissible in them. A teleological unity in 
which we are interested as a teleological unity cannot, with- 
out the stultification of our whole scientific procedure, be 
treated in abstraction from its teleological character. 

This rejoinder to the first of the determinist’s arguments 
is at the same time a refutation of the second. It is true 
that any science which aims exclu.sively at the discovery of 
“ laws ” or “ uniformities ” must adopt the causal principle, 
and must resolutely shut its eyes to all aspects of concrete 
fact which cannot be resolved into mechanical sequence of 
“ same result " on “ same conditions.” But, as we saw in the 
first chapter of this book, the characteristic task of Psycho- 
logy, except in those parts of It which appear to be mere 
temporary substitutes for the Physiology of the future, is 
not the discovery of "laws of mental process,” but the 
representation in abstract and general form of the teleo- 
logical unity of processes which are the expression of sub- 
jective interests. Psychology, then, in its most characteristic 
parts, is not based upon the causal postulate of mechanical 
science, but on the conception of teleological continuity. 

Our answer to the determinist’s third argument is 
therefore that we admit the truth of the allegation that 
Psychology and all the more concrete mental sciences which 
make use of the symbolism of Psychology, because essen- 
tially teleological In their view of mental process, would be 
inconsistent with the mechanical postulates, if those postu- 
lates had any claim to admission into mental science as its 
ruling principles. We deny, however, that they have any 
such claim to recognition. Being, as we now know that 
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they are, mere methodological rules for the elimination from 
our data of everything which is teleological, the mechanical 
postulates are only legitimate in Psychology so far as 
Psychology desires mechanical results. How far that is, we 
have learned in the first two chapters of the present Book, 
and we have found that the initiation of purposive action 
is not a process which Psychology can fruitfully treat as 
mechanical 

§ 7. Turning now to the determinist’s allegations as to 
the factual procedure of the mental sciences, we may make 
the following observations: — (i) As to the argument from 
the psychological treatment of “ motives " as the determin- 
ing antecedents of choice, we say that it is either an empty 
tautology or a fallacy, according to the sense you please to 
put on the much-abused term “ motive.” Choice is causally 
determined by the “strongest motive”; what does this 
mean? If the “strongest motive” simply means the line of 
action we do in fact choose, the argument amounts to the 
true but irrelevant observation that we choose what we do 
choose, and not something else. But if “motives" are to 
be regarded as antecedents causally determining choice in 
proportion to their strength, as mechanical “ forces ” deter- 
mine the path of a particle in abstract Mechanics, we must 
suppose the “ strength ” of the various “ motives,” like the 
mass of an attracting body, to be previously fixed, independ- 
ent of the choice they determine. In other words, the 
determinist argument requires us to hold that alternative 
possibilities of action are already “ motives ” apart from their 
relation to the purpose of the agent who has to choose 
between them, and moreover have, also in independence of 
the purpose or “character” of the chooser, a “strength” 
which is in some unintelligible wa\ a function of — it would 
not be easy to say of what, though it is incumbent on the 
determinist to know. And this seems no better than rank 
nonsense. An alternative is not a “ motive ” at all, except 
in relation to the already existing, but not fully defined, 
purpose of some agent, and whether it is a "strong” or a 
“ weak ” motive depends likewise on the character of the 
agent’s purpose. The attempt to conceive of “ motives ” as 
somehow acting on a mind with an inherent “strength” of 
their own, as material particles attract other material 
particles proportionately to their masses, is so palpable an 
absurdity, that nothing more than the candid statement of 
it is needed for its complete exposure. 

And (2) there is an equal absurdity inherent in the 
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determinist view as to the kind of prediction of conduct 
which is possible in concrete cases. We have seen already 
in our Third Book that no infallible prediction of the course 
of events in an individual case is ever possible. Mechanical 
calculation and prediction we found to be possible in the 
physical sciences simply because they deal with the average 
character of a vast aggregate of processes which they never 
attempt to follow in their concrete individual detail And 
trustworthy prediction of human conduct by the aid of 
“causal laws" was seen to be of the same kind. Your 
uniformities might hold good, so long as they professed to 
be nothing more than statistical averages got by neglecting 
the individual peculiarities of the special cases composing 
them, but nothing but acquaintance with individual character 
and purpose would justify you in making confident predic- 
tions as to the behaviour of an individual man. 

Now, when the determinist says, “ if you knew a man’s 
character and his circumstances you could predict his 
conduct with certainty," it is not this kind of individual 
acquaintance which he has in view. He means that the 
"character" of an individual man could be reduced to a 
number of general formulae or " laws of mental action,” and 
that from these “laws,” by simply putting them together, 
you could logically deduce the man’s behaviour. To see 
how irrational this assumption is, we need only ask what is 
meant exactly by the " character ” which we suppose given 
as one of the elements for our supposed calculation. If it 
means the sum-total of the congenital “dispositions" with 
which we are born, then — apart from the difficulty of saying 
precisely what you mean by such a “disposition” — the 
determinist statement is not even approximately true. For 
(a) though it may be true that a man’s behaviour in a 
given situation is an expression of his “ character," yet the 
“character” is not the same thing as “congenital disposi- 
tioiL" Disposition is the mere raw material of the 
“character,” which is formed out of it by the influence of 
circumstance, the educational activity of our social circle, 
and deliberate self-discipline on our own part. And the 
“character" thus formed is not a fixed and unvarying 
quantity, given once and for all at some period in the 
individual’s development, and thenceforward constant; it is 
itself, theoretically at least, “ in the making " throughout life, 
and though you may, from personal intimate acquaintance 
with an individual man, feel strongly convinced that his 
“character" is not likely to undergo serious changes after 
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a certain time of life, this conviction can never amount to 
more than what we properly call “ moral " certainty, and 
is never justified txcept on the strength of individual 
familiarity. 

{b) This leads us to our second point. If — to suppose 
the practically impossible — you did know a man's “char- 
acter” with the knowledge of omniscience, you would 
clearly also know every act of his life. For his “ character ” 
is nothing but the system of purposes and interests to which 
his outward deeds give expression, and thus to know it 
completely would be to know them completely too. But — 
and this is what the determinist regularly overlooks— you 
could not possibly have this knowledge of the man's 
“character” until you were already acquainted with the 
whole of his life. You could not possibly thus know 
“character” as a datum given in advance, from which to 
calculate, with mathematical precision, the as yet unknown 
future acts of the man in question, because, as we have seen, 
the “ character '' is, in fact, not there as a given fact befort 
the acts through which it is formed. Your data could at 
best be no more than a number of “dispositions ” or “ten- 
dencies,” and from such data there can be no infallible 
prediction, because, in the first place, " dispositions " are not 
always developed into actual fixed habits ; and, in the second, 
your data, such as they are, are incomplete, seeing that 
“ dispositions ” may, and often do, remain latent and escape 
detection until the emergence of a situation adapted to 
call them out So that, even if it were true that complete 
knowledge of a man’s original stock of “dispositions” would 
enable you to calculate his career from its elements, it would 
still be impossible to be sure that your knowledge of his 
“dispositions” was complete. 

Thus, if a “science of human nature” really means a 
power to calculate human conduct in advance from its 
elements, we must admit that there is not and can be no 
such science. As a fact, however, what we really mean by 
a “ science of human nature," when we speak of it as possible 
or as partly existent already, is something quite different 
We mean either Psychology, individual and social, which 
is simply an abstract symbolism for the representation of 
teleological process in its general nature, or History, which 
is the detection of coherent purpose in human action, a/j(gr 
the event; or, again, Ethics and Politics, which a.e apprecia- 
tions of such purpose by an ideal standard of worth. Not 
one of these sciences has ever attempted the calculation of 
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human action in advance by general laws; such forecasts 
of the future as we do make, with rational confidence, arc 
palpably based, wherever they are of value, on concrete 
experience, our own or that of others, and not upon the 
principles of an imaginary mechanics of the human mind. 

1 8. Indeterminism. With the fallacies of the indeter- 
minjst we must now deal more briefly. This is the more 
possible as Indeterminism, though common enough in 
popular moralising, has never won anything like the position 
of the rival doctrine as the professed creed of scientific 
investigators. The essence of the indeterminist position 
is the denial of the principle affirmed alike by the doctrine 
of self-determination and, in an unintelligent travesty, by the 
determinist theory that conduct results from the reaction of 
“ character ” upon circumstances. Seeing that, if all human 
action is mechanically determined in advance by its “ ante- 
cedents,” and is thus theoretically capable of being deduced 
from its “elements,” there can be no true moral freedom, 
and, not seeing that the essence of true freedom is teleological 
as opposed to mechanical determination, the Indeterminist 
thinks himself compelled to assert that human action is, in 
the last resort, not ” determined ” even by human character. 
There is a “free will of indifference" inherent in human 
nature, in virtue of which a man’s acts, or at least those of 
them in respect of which he is morally “ accountable," are 
free, in the sense of being independent of his character. 

Freedom, according to this view, consists in the ability 
indifferently to adopt either of two alternative courses ; so 
long as one alternative is closed to you (whether by your 
“character" or by external circumstances makes no difference 
according to the indeterminist), you are not “free" and not 
acting as a moral and accountable being. You are only 
acting freely in following your purpose when you could 
equally well follow its direct opposite. The arguments by 
which this doctrine is supported, over and above the general 
contention that determination by antecedents is incompatible 
with moral responsibility, are chiefly of the nature of appeals 
to immediate feeling. Thus we are told (i) that when we 
act from choice and not under compulsion we always have 
the immediate feeling that we could equally well act in the 
opposite sense ; and ( 2 ) that it is a matter of direct experience 
that, in resisting temptation, we can and do act “ in the line 
of greatest resistance," and that the “will” is therefore 
independent of determination by “ motives." 

The detailed discussion of the actuality of the alleged 
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facts belongs, of course, to Psychology, and I do not propose 
to enter into it here. But it should be manifest that, even 
admitting the facts to be as the indeterminist states them, 
they do not warrant the inference he bases on them. Thus 
(l) it is no doubt true that 1 often am aware, in resolving 
on a certain course of action, that I could, if I pleased, act 
differently. But the conditional clause by its presence makes 
all the difference between teleological determination and no 
determination at all. It is, ^^.,no genuine fact of experience 
that 1 am aware that 1 could violate all the habits of a life- 
time, practise all the crimes I most abhor, and neglect all 
the interests to which I am most devoted. 1 could do all 
this “ if I pleased,” but before I could “ please ” I should 
have to become a different man ; while I am the man I am, 
it is a manifest absurdity to hold that I can indifferently 
express in my behaviour the purposes which constitute my 
individuality or their opposites. 

(2) The argument from the successful resistance of 
temptations is equally fallacious. We have seen already 
that the determinist assumption against which it is directed, 
namely, that conduct is mechanically determined by the 
inherent “ strength " of “ motives," is itself unmeaning 
“Motives” arc, if they are anything, another name for the 
interests which constitute our character, not external in- 
fluences which “ work upon ” that character, and thus their 
relative “ strength ” is nothing independent of character, but 
a new expression for the structure of the individual character 
itself. But the counter-argument of Indeterminism is just 
as unmeaning. To talk of the “ conquest ” of temptation 
as the “ line of greatest resistance ” is to use the very same 
unintelligible mechanical analogy as the determinist uses in 
talking of the antecedent “ strength ” of a “ motive.” There 
are, in fact, only two possible interpretations of the indeter- 
minist’s contention, and neither of them supports his con- 
clusion. Either the “ resistance ” of which he speaks must 
be measured by our actual success in resisting the suggestion 
to act, and in that case the very fact that we do not yield to 
the temptation shows that for us yielding would have been 
the “ line of greatest resistance ” ; or else “ resistance ” must 
be measured by the extent to which the rejected alternative 
still persists as a psychical fact after its rejection. Then the 
alleged experience simply amounts to this, that we can and 
sometimes do, in obedience to training or conviction, refuse to 
act upon suggestions which as psychical facts have sufficient 
intensity to remain before the mind even after our refusal. 
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And this, interesting and suggestive as it is, seems no 
particular reason for denying the teleological determination 
of our conduct^ 

The real metaphysical objection to Indeterminism 
however, is not that it is an unprovable and unnecessary 
hypothesis, but that it involves the denial of rational con- 
nection between human actions. By declaring that conduct 
is not determined by character, it virtually asserts that it 
is chance which ultimately decides how we shall actually 
behave in a concrete case. And chance is simply another 
name for the absence of rational connection. This b 
illustrated, r^., by the use we make of the conception of 
chance in the various empirical sciences. Thus, when I say 
that it is a matter of chance what card I shall draw from 
the pack, what I mean is that the result depends in part 
upon conditions which 1 do not know, and therefore cannot 
use as data for a conclusion in favour of one result rather 
than another. 1 do not, of course, mean that the result is 
not conditioned at all, or that, with a sufficient knowledge 
of the conditions it might not have been calculated in 
advance, but merely that I in particular have not this 
sufficient knowledge. Hence the admission of chance in 
the relative sense of “conditions not at present accurately 
known " does not conflict with the fundamental axiom of all 
thinking, the principle that all existence is a rational unity 
or scheme of some sort In fact, since we never can know 
the “totality of the conditions" of anything, it would be 
true to say that there is an element of chance, in this relative 
sense, in ^1 concrete actualities. 

But absolute chance, such as the doctrine of an inde- 
terminate free will maintains, would amount to the simple 
absence of any rational connection whatever between the 
facts which are alleged to issue from such a will This is 
why the indeterminist view leads in the end, if consistently 
carried out, to the same metaphysical absurdity as the 
detenninist. From failure to see that rational connection, 
such as is presupposed when we impute praise or blame 
to an agent on the score of his conduct, means teleological 
determination, both the rival theories in the end deny the 
rational interconnection of human acts, the one replacing 
it by the Action of a purposeless mechanical “ necessity," the 
other by the equal Action of a “ blind chance.” And the 
two Actions are really the same thing under diflerent names. 

* S«e the «dmiral>le discussion of this experience in Dr. Stoat’s MoHuai of 
P/ychology,* blc. iv chxp. lO, { 7, 
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For the only piece of definite information that could be 
extracted either from the assertion that human conduct is 
mechanically determined, or that it is the result of chance, 
b the conclusion that in either case it b not the expression 
of coherent purpose. 

§ 9. It b thus obvious that Indeterminbm fails, in precisely 
the same way as the opposing theory, to afford any theo- 
retical basis for moral responsibility. True, I cannot be 
“ responsible ” for deeds which are the outcome of a purely 
mechanical system of antecedents, because such deeds, not 
issuing from the purposes of my self, are in no true sense 
mine ; but the same would be equally true of the results of 
an indeterminate free will. As not owing their existence 
to my purpose, those results arc in no real sense “ my ” 
acts, and the choice of the name “ free will ” for their 
unknown source only serves to disguise this consequence 
without removing it Only as issuing from my character, 
and as the expression of my individual interests, can acts 
be ascribed to me as “ mine ” and made the basis of moral 
approbation in censure of my “ self.” 

Thus we see that the determinist and the indeterminbt 
are led alike to impossible results because of the common 
error involved in their point of departure. Both start with 
the false assumption that the causal determination of an 
event by its “ antecedents ” — which we have in our earlier 
books seen to be a postulate ultimately not in accord with 
reality, but permissible in so far as it permits us to obtain 
useful results by treating events as if they were thus 
determined — is ultimately real as a feature of concrete 
existence. Having thus at the outset excluded genuine 
teleological determination from their conception of the 
world of change, both theorists are alike debarred from the 
correct understanding of those psychical processes for the 
comprehension of which teleological cathodes are indis- 
pensable. 

In the terms of theories which treat determination as 
purely mechanical, the factors which manifestly are the 
determining conditions of conduct, namely, character and the 
alternative possibilities of action, inevitably come to be 
conceived of as the temporal “ antecedents ” of the act which 
bsues from them. And when once this notion of character 
as a sort of pre-existing material upon which “motives” 
from without operate has been framed, it matters little 
in principle whether you take “ character” and “motive” by 
themselves as the complete antecedents by which action is 
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determined, or add a third “ antecedent ” in the form of an 
inexplicable arbitrary “ free will.” In either case all possi- 
bility of a truthful representation of the freedom actually 
implied in moral accountability was surrendered when the 
“character” which expresses itself through an act, and the 
“motive” which is another name for that character as 
particularised by reference to circumstances, were falsely 
separated in thought from each other, and then further 
treated as the temporal antecedents of the act in which they 
are expressed. In our own treatment of the problem of 
freedom we were able to escape both sides of the dilemma, 
because we recognised from the first that the categories of 
mechanical determination are not the expression of real fact, 
but limitations artificially imposed upon facts for Special 
purposes of a kind which have nothing in common with the 
ethical and historical appreciation of human conduct, and 
therefore irrelevant and misleading when applied out of their 
rightful sphere. 

Consult further : — H. Bergfson, Sur les donn/es imm/diates 
de la conscience ; F. H. Bradley, Ethical Studies, Essay i , W. 
R. B. Gibson, “The Problem of Freedom" (in Personal 
Idealism) ; T. H. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, bk. i. chap. 3, 
bk. a chap. I ; W. James, Prinaples of Psychology, vol. ii. 
chap. 26; Will to Believe {The Dilemma of Determinism)-, 
J. Locke, Essay concerning Human Understanding, bk. il 
chap. 21 (on Power)-, J, Martineau, Types of Ethical Theory, 
vol. il bk. L chap, i ; J. S. Mill, Logu, bk. vi. chap. 2 ff. ; J. 
Royce, The World and the Indimdual, Second Series, lect. 8 ; 
H. Sidgwick, Methods of Ethics, bk. L chap. 5 ; Lectures on 
the Ethics of Green, etc., pp. 15-29. 



CHAPTER V 


SOME METAPHYSICAL IMPLICATIONS OF ETHICS 
AND RELIGION 

I 1 . If Reality 15 a harmonious sptem, it must somehow make provision for the 
gratification of our ethical, religious, and aesthetic interests. § 2. But we 
cannot assume that ethical and religious postulates are necessarily trtu in 
the forms m which our practical interests lead us to make them. I 3. Thus, 
while morality would become impossible unless on the whole there is 
coincidence between virtue and happiness, and unless soda! progress is a 
genuine fact, “perfect virtue,” “perfect happiness,” “infinite progress” 
are logically self^contradictory concepts. | 4. But this does not impair the 
practical usefulness of our elhicai ideals. § 5 In religion we conceive of 
the ideal of perfection as already existing m individual form. Hence 
ultimately no part of the temporal order can be an adeq^te object of 
religious devotion. | 6. This leads to the ProbUm of Evil, *‘God" 
cannot be a finite being within the Absolute, because, if so, God most 
con>^ain evil and imperfection as part of His nature, and is thus n^f the 
already existing realisation of the ideal. | 7. This difficulty disapt>cars 
when we idenufy “God” with the Absolute, because in tbe Absolute evil 
can be seen to be mere illusory appearance. It may, however, be true that 
religious feeling to be practically efficient, may need to imagine its object in 
an ultimately incorrect anthropiomorpbic form. { S. The existence, withm 
the Absolute, of finite “divine” personalities, can neither be afiinned nor 
denied on grounds of general Metaphysics. | 9. Proofi of the “being of 
God.” The principle of the “ ontological ” and “ cosmological “ proofs can 
be defended against the criticism of Hume and Kant only u we identify God 
with the Absolute. Tbe “ physiootheologicai proof” could only establish 
the reality of finite superhuman intelligences, and lU force depends purely 
upon empirical considerations of evidence. 


§ I. The metaphysician b perhaps at times too ready to 
treat experience as though it were constituted solely by intel- 
lectual interests ; as though our one concern in dealing with 
its deliverances, as they come to us, were to construct out of 
them a system of knowledge satisfactory to our demand for 
coherent thinking. This is, of course, a one-sided, and 
therefore, from the standpoint of Metaphysics itself, an 
imperfect expression of the nature of our attitude as intelli- 
gences towards the world of our experience. Our moral, 
religious, and artistic, no less than our logical, ideals 
represent t) pical forms of our general interest as intelligent 
beings in bringing harmony and order into the apparently 
di.scordant material of experience. Hence no study of 

K1 
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metaphysical principles, however e]ement£uy> would be 
complete without some discussion of the light thrown by 
these various ideals upon the ultimate structure of the 
system of Reality in which we and our manifold interests 
form a part If it is the fundamental principle of a sound 
philosophy that all existence forms a harmonious unity, 
then, if we can discover what are the essential and 
permanent features in the demands made by art, morality, 
and religion upon the world, we may be sure that these 
demands are somehow met and made good in the scheme of 
things. 

For a world which met our ethical, religious, and 
aesthetic demands upon life with a mere negative would 
inevitably contain aspects of violent and irreconcilable dis- 
cord, and would thus be no true world or systematic unity 
at all. In what follows 1 propose to discuss the double 
question, What appears to be the " irreducible minimum " of 
the demands which morality and religion make of the world, 
and how far the general conception of existence defended 
in our earlier chapters provides for their liquidation. The 
consideration of our aesthetic ideals and their metaphysical 
significance I propose to decline, on the ground both of its 
inferior practical interest for mankind at large, and of the 
very special and thorough training in the psychological 
analysis of aesthetic feeling which is, in my own judgment at 
least, essential for the satisfactory treatment of the question. 

§ 2. In dealing with the subject thus marked out, it will 
be necessary to b%in with a word, partly of caution, partly 
of recapitulation of previous results, ais to the attitude 
towards the practical ideals of morality and religion imposed 
upon the metaphysician by the special character of his 
interests as a metaphysician. It will thus be apparent why 
I have spoken in the last paragraph of an “ irreducible 
mmimum" of ethical and religious postulation. There is a 
marked tendency among recent writers on philosophical 
topics, encourag^ more specially by Professor James and 
his followers, to urge that any and every ideal which we 
think valuable for the purposes of morality and religion has 
no less claim to be accepted in Metaphysics as of value for 
our conception of Reality than the fundamental principles of 
logical thought themselves. Logical thinking, it is contended, 
is after all only one of the functions of our nature, by the 
side of others such as moral endeavour towards the 
harmonising of practi(% with an ideal of the right or the good, 
aesthetic creation of the beautiful, and religious co-operation 
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with a " power not ourselves that makes for righteousness.” 
Why, then, should the metaphysician assume that the universe 
is more specially bound to satisfy the demands of the logical 
intellect than those of the “ practical reason " of morality and 
religion or the “creative reason” of art? Must we not say 
that the demand of the logician that the world shall be 
intelligible stands precisely on the same footing as the 
moralist’s demand that it shall be righteous, or the artist’s that 
it shall be beautiful, and that all three are no more than 
“postulates” which we make, in the last resort, simply 
because it satisfies our deepest feelings to make them? 
Must we not, in fact, say alike to the followers of Logic, of 
Ethics, of Religion, and of Art, “ Your claims on the world are 
ultimately all of the same kind ; they are made with equal 
right, and so long as any one of you is content to advance 
his postulate as a postulate, and at his own personal risk, 
no one of you has any pretension to criticise or reject the 
postulates of the others ” ? 

The doctrine I have attempted to summarise thus briefly, 
I believe to be partly irrelevant in Metaphysics, partly 
mistaken, and therefore, so far as mistaken, mischievous. I 
pass lightly over the curious mental reservation suggested 
by the claim to believe as you list “ at your own risk.” As 
Geoige Eliot has reminded us in Adam Bede, it is a 
fundamental fact of our position as members of a social 
order, that nothing in the world can be done exclusively at 
the risk of the doer. Your beliefs, so far as they receive 
expression at all, like all the rest of your conduct, inevitably 
affect the lives of others as well as your own, and hence it is 
useless to urge in extenuation of a false and mischievous 
belief to which expression has been given — and a belief 
which gets no kind of expression is no genuine belief at all 
— that it was entertained at your “ personal risk.” That no 
man liveth to himself is just as true of the metaphysician as 
of any other man, and he has no more claim than another to 
disregard the truth in practice. 

To pass to a more important point It is no doubt true 
that the attainment of satisfaction for our intellectual need 
for a coherent way of thinking about existence is only one 
of a number of human interests. And thus we may readily 
grant that morality, religion, and art have a right to existence 
no less than Logic. Further, the question whether any one 
of the four has a better right to existence than the others 
seems to be really unmeaning. There seems to be no sense 
in asking whether any typical and essential human aspiration 
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has a superior claim to recognition and fulfilment rather than 
another. But it does not seem to follow that for all purposes 
our divergent interests and attitudes are of equal value, 
and that therefore they may not legitimately used as 
bases for mutual criticism. In particular, it does not seem to 
follow that because Logic and morality, say, have an equal 
right to exist, there must be an equal amount of truth in the 
principles of Logic and the postulates of Ethics, Truth, after 
all, is perhaps not the “ one thing needful ” for human life, 
and it is not self-evident even that truth is the supreme 
interest of morality and religion. 

On the face of things, indeed, it seems not to be so. 
PnmH facie, it looks as if the logician’s ideal of truth and 
the moralist’s ideal of goodness were, in part at any rate, 
divergent. For it is by no means clear that the widest poss- 
ible diffusion of true thinking and the general attainment of 
the highest standard of moral goodness must necessarily 
go together. It may even be conducive to the moral good- 
ness of a community that many members of it should not 
think on certain topics at all, or even should think 
erroneously about them.* And the ideals of goodness and 
beauty, we may remind ourselves, seem to be similarly 
divergent It is by no means self-evident, and mignt evet 
be said to be, so far as history enables us to judge, probably 
untrue, that the society in which the appreciation of beauty 
is most highly developed is also the society with the highest 
standard of goodness. 

Now, if truth and goodness are not simply identical, we 
cannot conclude that the ultimate truth of a belief is pro- 
jxjrtionate to its moral usefulness in promoting practical 
goodness. And therefore the metaphy.sician, who takes 
ultimate truth as his standard of worth, would appear to 
be quite within his right in refusing to admit moral useful- 
ness as sufficient justiheation for a l^lief, just as the moralist, 
from the point of view of his special standard of worth, may 
rightly decline to take the aesthetic harmoniousness of a life 

^ To uke t couple of concrete illustrations. It nuy be — I do not say it is — 
conducive to mormi ^ONodness that there should be a general coovicuon that in 
the long run our individual happiness is stnctly proportionaie to our degree oi 
virtue. But there u no means whatever of snowing that this bebef is true, 
and, as Mr Bradley once pertinentiy argued against Professor Sidgwick, no 
philosopher is entiiM to assert its truth on moral grounds unless he u prepared 
to maintain that he could produce more goodness and leu badneu by such an 
exact proportioning of haj pinw to merit than without it Again, most of us 
would probably admit that ordinary cnorai rules, such as that against wilful Ipng, 
hare exoepUona. But we are not bound to hold h oonduave to moral goodness 
that every one should be aware oi thku 
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as sufficient evidence of its moral excellence. Until you 
have shown, what the view I am here opposing appears 
tacitly to assume, that truth, moral goodness, and beauty 
are one thing, you cannot rationally refuse the meta- 
physician’s claim to criticise, and if necessary to condemn 
as not finally true, the “postulates" of which Ethics is 
entitled to assent, not that they are “ true,” but that they 
are practically useful. 

And, of course, the same liberty must be granted to 
Ethics itself. The moralist, I would not only admit but 
insist, has ^ perfect right to criticise, from his special 
standpoint, the doctrines of the metaphysician. It may 
perfectly well be that certain “truths” are better not 
generally known, in the interests of practical goodness, and 
the moralist is fully justified in dwelling upon the fact. But 
when the metaphysician asserts the truth of a proposition 
solely on the strength of its value for the promotion of 
morality, he is deserting the criterion of value which he is 
bound in his capacity of metaphysician to respect It is 
quite true that logic is not the only game at which it 
interests mankind to play, and that no one need play this 
special game unless he prefers it ; but when you have once 
sat down to the game you must play it according to its 
own rules, and not those of some other. If you neglect 
this caution, you will most likely produce something which 
is neither good Metaphysics nor sound Ethics. There is 
every reason for Metaphysics to beware of a “ will to believe” 
which in practice must mean that licence to indulge in 
uncriticised assertion which Socrates in the Phado calls by 
the appropriate name of “ misology,” and identifies as the 
psychological source of the worst forms of practical “dis- 
illusionment with life.”* 

It follows, if these reflections are sound, that we must 
not, as metaphysicians, allow ourselves to assume the truth 
of any and every conviction about the nature of the world 
which we find personally inspiring and attractive, or even 
which we believe to have an invigorating effect upon the 
moral practice of mankind in general. We cannot, on a 

’ I have not taken into account the argument from origins, because it does not 
appear relevant. That our intellectual interest in “ truth ” is historically a 
derivative from an interest m the “useful,” “science” an offshoot of the arts, 
ia, as we have seen for ourselves, true enough, but it does not follow that the 
truth which is the ideal of ihe developed intellect is the same thing as the 
“ useful ” from which it has arisen. We rejected the claims of the mei^anit^ 
postulate to be final truth, not because of their ongin in the needs of industrial 
science, but because, as tested by the standard of final self-consistency, they were 
unaatisfactory to the intellect. 

*5 
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priori grounds, dismiss the suggestion that it may make for 
practical goodness that all of us to some extent, and many 
of us to a very great extent, should be dwellers in the 
imperfectly illuminated regions on the “mid way boundary 
of light and dark."' On the other hand, it would manifestly 
be incompatible with the presence of any rational unity of 
structure in the experience-world that there should be a 
final and absolute lack of harmony between that world, as 
it must be conceived by true thinking, and as it must be if 
our ethical aspirations are to be satisfied. Somehow and 
somewhere, if the world is a teleological unity at all, these 
aspirations must be provided for and made good by its real 
structure, though possibly not in the form in which, with our 
present limited insight, we desire that they should be met, 
and though, again, we may be unable ever to say precisely 
in what form they are met What is simply inconceivable 
in a rational world is that our abiding aspirations should 
meet with blank defeat. 

§ 3. What, then, appears to be the “indispensable mini- 
mum ” of accord between known truth and our “ ethical 
postulates," without which the moral life itself would become 
irrational? On the whole, 1 think we may say that morality 
cannot maintain itself except upon two suppositions — (i) that 
in the main and on the whole the world is so order^ that 
our moral struggle for fuller and stronger individuality of 
life is successful ; that by living the moral life our individual 
character does become richer in coherent interest and more 
completely unified ; and (2) that the gain thus won by our 
private struggles does not perish with our disappearance 
from this mortal scene, but is handed on to the successors 
who replace us in the life of the social order to which we 
belong. Speaking roughly, this means that unless morality 
is a delusion, the moral life is, on the whole, the happy life, 
and that there is such a thing as social progress. Now, both 
these conditions, I would contend, are shown by the actual 
experience of mankind to be met by the constitution of the 
read world. It was by the analysis of actual social life, and 
not by an appeal to po.->tulates of a transcendental kind, that 
Plato and Aristotle showed that the good man is, in the 
main, even in the present state of society, the " happy " 
man. And it is by a similar analysis that the m^ern 
thinker must convince himself, if he convinces himself at 
all, that human societies are progressive. 

So far, then, no question of ultimate metaphysical issues 
^ to me the poel*i phrue. 
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seems to be involved in the practical demand of the moral 
life. The case would, of course, be different if we were with 
Kant to regard it as a necessary dethand of Ethics that the 
world shall be so constituted that, in the end, and for every 
individual agent, happiness shall be exactly proportioned 
to virtue. Still more so if we went on to assert that 
morality is a delusion unless every individual is predestined, 
by the nature of things, to the ultimate attainment of 
complete virtue and complete happiness. Views of this 
kind would manifestly have to be defended by an appeal 
to metaphysical principles which do not find their complete 
justification in the empirically known structure of human 
society. So too the demand that human society itself shall 
be progressive beyond all limits, cannot be shown to be 
justified by what is empirically known of the structure and 
the non-human environment of our society. And if Ethics 
really does postulate either the complete coincidence of 
virtue with happiness for the individual, or the infinite 
progress of society, it is clearly committed to the postulation 
of very far-reaching metaphysical doctrines. 

Further, it must be frankly owned that these postulates, 
R3 they stand, are inconsistent with the scheme of meta- 
physical doctrine expounded and defended in the present 
work. For both moral goodness and moral progress are 
bound up with finite individuality and its characteristic 
form of existence, the time-process. Of “ progress ” this 
is manifest : all progress is advance in time, and is advance 
from a relatively worse to a relatively better. And with 
virtue” it stands no otherwise For to be virtuous is not 
simply to have an individuality which is at once harmonious 
and rich in contents, but to make such an individuality for 
ourselves out of the raw material of disposition and environ- 
ment Only in the progress towards fuller individuality 
are we moral agents, and, just because we are finite, the 
complete attainment of an absolutely harmonious in- 
dividuality is for ever beyond us. Hence absolutely perfect 
virtue — and consequently absolutely perfect happiness — are 
incompatible with our nature as genuine but finite indi- 
viduals. In all finite individuality there is inevitably some 
aspect of imperfection and consequently of sadness, though 
sin and sadness ought to fill, and can be empirically seen 
to fill, an increasingly subordinate place in proportion to 
the degree of individuality attained. The same reasoning 
is equally applicable to the case of any finite society. 

Nor does this seem any ground for regarding the con* 
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stitution of the universe as ethically unsatisfactory. To 
repeat the previously quoted remark of Mr. Bradley, no one 
has a right to call the universe morally unsatisfactory on the 
ground that it does not precisely apportion happiness to 
virtue, unless he is prepared to show that more goodness 
would be produced by making the correspondence exact, 
and to show this is impossible. Still more absurd would 
it be to censure the universe because neither perfKt virtue 
nor perfect happiness is attainable. For morality itself has 
no existence except as the creation of finite individuals, 
and hence we cannot without absurdity censure the universe 
on moral grounds for containing finite individuals, and so 
providing for the existence of morality. 

§ 4. Would the case be altered if we had, or thought we 
had, grounds for holding that the progress of human society 
has fixed and knowable bounds set to it by the nature of 
things? If we could know, for instance, that the physical 
environment of humanity is so constituted that human life 
must ultimately disappear from the earth ? I cannot see 
that it would. No doubt the widespread acceptance of a 
belief that the end of things was at hand within a calculable 
period, might tend to lessen our moral earnestness, and if 
the period were taken to be sufficiently short, might lead 
to downright licence and wickedness. But so docs a belief 
in the approaching dissolution of any historic and wide- 
reaching social order ; and yet the fact that .societies suffer 
dissolution is not commonly regarded as reasonable ground 
for an indictment against the universe. Nor is there any 
logical connection between such beliefs and their con- 
sequences. We cannot say that because human society is 
perishable, if it is perishable, its achievements must have 
been wasted and therefore its progress useless. The result 
of our achievements might, in some way unknown to us, 
survive our extinction as a race, even as we can partly sec 
that the results of the individual life are preserved after our 
death. 

And, in any case, it is beyond the power of Metaphysics 
to set any fixed limits to the existence and progress of 
human society. As we have seen. Metaphysics gives us no 
reason to deny, though it does not enable us to affirm, that 
the social life begun under present conditions may be con- 
tinued under unknown conditions beyond the grave. And 
even the disappearance of physical human life within a 
calculable pericid cannot be shown to follow from any 
principle of Metaphysics. At most we can say that %f 
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tertain assumed physical laws, especially that of the dissipa- 
tion of energy, are valid for all physical processes, and if, 
again, the psychical factor in living organisms is incapable 
of reversing the “ down-grade ” tendency of energy to pasi 
into forms unavailable for work, then the human society 
we know must come to an end within a calculable time. 
But whether the assumptions upon which this conclusion 
is based are or are not true. Metaphysics by itself cannot 
determine. 

We are thus left in the following position. That on the 
whole the virtuous life is also the happy life, and that there 
is genuine social progress,^ seem to be empirically known 
certainties. “ Absolute perfection ’’ of the finite as finite, and 
“infinite progress” seem alike excluded as metaphysical 
impossibilities. But no definite limits can be set by Meta- 
physics to the possibilities of individual and social advance 
towards greater virtue and greater happiness. As for the 
theories in Physics which appear to threaten humanity with 
extinction within a measurable time, their truth is, to say 
the least of it, not assured, and we have, in our metaphysical 
conception of Reality as an individual whole, the certainty 
that, whatever becomes of the human species, nothing of 
all our aspirations and achievements can be finally lost to 
tne universe, though we may be quite unable to imagine 
the manner of their preservation. And for the purposes 
of the moral struggle from a worse to a better, this seems 
to be quite as much conformity to our aspirations as we 
need ask of the world. For the suggestion that our ideals 
are not worth living for unless we enjoy the fruit of our 
labours in the form we in particular should like, seems 
nothing better than an appeal to the baser Egoism. 

§ 5. When we consider the specially religious attitude 
of mind, we shall find that its demands upon the world go 
further than those of mere Ethics, and.are, in part, of a rather 
different character. It would be impossible in a work like 
this to discuss at length the nature of the religious attitude, 
but this much at least would probably be admitted as beyond 
doubt. The religious attitude towards the world of experience 

^ Not, of course, pure progress. It does not ret^uire profound insight to dis- 
cover that moral progress, like everything else, has its price, and that all “pro- 
gressive evolution” implies “degeneration” as one of its aspects. But the 
moral progress of society will be genuine if, on the whole, our gain is — from the 
moralist^s special standpoint— more than our loss. We have no reason to despair 
of our kind if the imprtial histonan, comparing the facts— not the self-complacent 
fictions of popular optunism — about our current social life with the facts— not the 
fancies of Apologetics— about social life, say, in the first century of the Roman 
Empire, can pronounce that there has been advance on the whole. 
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is distinguished from all others partly by the specific character 
of the emotions in which it finds its expression, partly by the 
intellectual beliefs to which those emotions give rise. Speci- 
fically religious emotion, as we can detect it both in our own 
experience, if we happen to possess the religious “ tempera- 
Jnent,' and in the devotional literature of the world, appears 
to be essentially a mingled condition of exaltation and 
humility arising from an immediate sense of communion and 
co-operation with a power greater and better than ourselves 
in which our ideals of good find completer realisation than 
they ever obtain in the empirically known time-order. In 
the various religious creeds of the world we have a number of 
attempts to express the nature of such a power and of our 
relation to it in more or less logically satisfactory conceptual 
terms But it is important to remember that, though a 
theological belief when sincerely held may react {xiwerfully 
upon religious feeling, the beliefs are in the last resort based 
upon immediate feeling, and not immediate feeling upon 
beliefs. In this .sense, at any rate, it is true that alt genuine 
religious life implies the practical influencing of feeling 
and action by convictions which go beyond proved and 
known truth, and may therefore be said to be matters of 
faith. 

What the convictions to which we thus surrender the 
practical guidance of life are, in any individual case, seems 
to be largely a question of individual constitution and social 
tradition. Not only are the convictions as to the nature of 
the higher power represented by the great typical historical 
religions very various, but what we may call the individual 
religion of different persons exhibits even greater variety, 
I'here is hardly any impextant object of human interest which 
may not acquire for .some man the significance which belongs 
to the completed realisation of his highest ideals. It is no 
more than the truth to say that a mother, a mistress, a country, 

^ The “rehgioua ” temprrameni is appiarrntly shown by experience to in its 
intenscr manifestations, qtule as much an idios) ncrosy of coni^rnital endo^ineot 
as the “asihetic-** There are pers^ms, not otherwise mentallv defective, who 
seem to be almost devoid of U, just as there are others who have httlc or no sense 
of humour or feeling for beauty. As many of these persons are ethically excellent, 
some of them exceptional]^ so, and ax again the re]igi<ms tetU{>crAment i» often 
found strongly developed in fyrrsons of <|uitr inferior ethical development, there 
seems to be no r/rw/ connection be i ween rchgious sensibility and moral cxccllcnrc, 
though, of Course, rehgiou*^ feeling is the most |s>wrfful of moral inHucnces wlien 
It is conjoined in the same [>rrv>n with ethical fervimr For a masterly devrip* 
Uon of some typical forms of rchn ius feeling and belief the reader ahould consult 
Profeasor fames's l^arteiu^ of K.hi^tau\ He will find m) own views 

as to the philosophical intet(rretat)on of religion, if he cares to know them, id the 
final chapter of my FrobUm of Conduct. 
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or a movement, social or political, may be, as we often phrase 
it, a man's “ religion.” 

Amid all this variety two general principles may be de- 
tected which arc of primary importance to the metaphysical 
critic of religious experience. ( i) It is essential to the religious 
experience that its object should be accepted as the really 
existing embodiment of an ideal. This is the point in which 
the religious attitude of mind differs most strikingly from 
that of mere morality. In the ethical experience the ideal is 
apprehended as something which does not yet exist, but 
has to be brought into existence by human exertion. Hence 
for the purely ethical attitude of mind the world has to be 
thought of as essentially imperfect, essentially out of accord 
with what it ought to be in order to correspond to our 
demands on it. Thus there is not for morality, as we shall 
directly see there must be for religion, such a thing as the 
“ Problem of Evil.” That the world, as it comes to us in the 
temporal order, contains imperfection and evil which must 
be done away with, is a practical presupposition without which 
morality itself would have no raison d'itre. 

But in religion the case is otherwise. It is only in so far 
as the object of our adoration, whatever it may be, is taken 
to be the really existing embodiment of our highest ideals, 
that it can produce, in our spiritual communion with it, that 
combined emotion of exaltation and abasement, that feeling 
of being at once ourselves already perfect so far as our will is 
one in its contact with our ideal, and absolutely condemned 
and “ subject to wrath ” so far as it is not, which distinguishes 
the religious from all other states of mind. But all real 
existence, as we saw in our Second Book, is essentially indi- 
vidual. Hence it is of the essence of religion that it looks 
upon the ideal as already existing in individual form This 
is why devotion to an abstract principle, such as nationality, 
socialism, democracy, humanity, proves so much inferior as a 
permanent expression of religious life, to devotion to a person, 
however imperfect.^ 

(2) It follows that mere appearance in the time-order 
cannot be the ultimate object of religious devotion. For the 
time-order itself, as we have seen, is essentially unfinished 

* So Hegel insisted that the fundamental significance of the Christian religion 
lies neither in the historical career nor m the moral teaching of Jesus (which in- 
deed contained little that had not already been uttered in the form of precept or 
principle), but in the recognition by the Chnsiian community of the union of God 
and asa (act already realised in individual form m the person of Christ. See 

Dr. McTaggart's essay on ** Hegelianism and Christianity *' in Sludus in 
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and incomplete, and no p>art of it, therefore, can be perfectly 
individual. The completely individual, if>it exists at all, 
must have an existence which is not temporal. Hence no 
part of the temporal order of events, as such, can be finally 
satisfactory as an object of religious adoration. So far as it 
is possible to succeed in worshipping anything which forms 
part of that order, such as a man or a cause, this can only be 
done by regarding the temporal facts as an imperfect appear- 
ance of a reality which, because completely and perfectly 
individual, is in its true nature timeless. And it further 
follows that, since all finite individuality is, as we have already 
seen, only imperfectly individual, and because imperfect is 
temporal, the only finally adequate object of religious 
devotion must be the infinite individual or timeless Absolute 
itself. 

That the great philosophical religions of the world have 
felt the force of this, is shown in history by the way in which 
they have inevitably tended to credit their various “ gods ’’ 
with omnipotence. Thus the god of the Hebrew religion, as 
at first presented to us in its earlier records, is represented as 
limited in power by the existence of other divine beings, and 
temporally changeable and mutable. But in the later Old 
Testament writings, the New Testament, and the subsequent 
constructions of ecclesiastical theology, we see the gradual 
development from these Hebrew beginnings of an idea of a 
God who is “ all in all,** and limited neither by the existence 
of other divine beings with opposing aims and interests, nor 
by the inherent resistance of “ matter,” to H is purposes. So 
the Zoroastrian religion, in which the limitation of the power 
of the good being Ahura Mazda by the existence of a co- 
ordinate bad being, Angro Mainyus, was originally a funda- 
mental tenet, is said to have become among the modem 
Parsis a pure monotheism. 

§ 6. Now, it should be noted that this inevitable tendency 
of Religion itself to identify its object with ultimate Reality, 
conceived in its timeless porfection as a complete and infinite 
individual whole, leads to the difficult metaphysical " problem 
of evil.” For if God is the same thing as the Ab^lute, it 
would app>ear that evil itself must be, like everything else, a 
manifestation of His nature. And if so, can we say that G^ 
is strictly spieaking ** good,” or is the complete re^isation of 
our ideals? It is thb difficulty about evil, more than any- 
thing else, which has led many philosophers in both ancient 
and modem times to distinguish between the Absolute and 
God, and to regard God as simply one, though the highest 
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and most perfect^ among the finite individuals contained in 
the Absolute,^ In the following paragraphs I propose not so 
much to offer a solution of this time-honoured puzzle, as to 
make some suggestions which may help to put the issue at 
stake clearly before the reader’s mind. 

The doctrine of the finitude of God does not appear in 
any way to remove the difficulty about evil ; in fact, it renders 
it, if anything, more acute. For evil must now appear in the 
universe in a double form. On the one hand, it admittedly 
is taken to exist outside God, as a hostile factor limiting Hjs 
power of shaping the world to His purpose. But again, as 
we have seen, every finite individual, because finite, falls short 
of complete internal harmony of structure, and thus contains 
an element of defect and evil within itself. Thus evil will be 
inherent in the nature of a finite God, as well as in that of 
the existence supposed to be outside Him. We have, in fact, 
one more illustration of the principle that all limitation 
involves self-limitation from within. It is only by forgetting 
this fundamental truth that we can conceive the possibility 
of a being who is “perfectly good ” and yet is less than the 
Absolute. 

And even when we overlook this, our difficulties are not 
removed. For a “finite” God with a further reality outside 
and in some way opposed to His own nature, even when 
illogically thought of as perfectly good, must be at best only 
such another being as ourselves, though on a larger scale. 
He, like us, must be simply a partly successful, partly un- 
successful, actor in a universe of which the constitution and 
ultimate upshot are either unknown or known not to satisfy 
our religious demand for the complete individual reality of 
our idcaL* This is the view which has in history been 

‘ So Plato suggested in the second book of the Republic^ that God ’s not the 
cause of all that happens to us, but only of the good things that befall os. Perhaps, 
however, Plato is nere consciously adapting & expression to current theological 
doctrine of which he did not fully approve. For a modern defence of the same 
concepUon of a finite God, see Dr. Rashdall’s essay in Personal Idealism, Other 
reasons which have often led to the same view, such as the desire to think of God 
as a mutable being like ourselves, capable of being influenced in His attitude 
toward us by our attitude towards Him, seem to rest too much upon idiosyncrasies 
of private feeling to be of senous philosophical weight. If pnvatc feeling is to 
count at all, one docs not sec why th.u of those who would feci outraged hy such 
a conception of a finite changeable God should not be allowed an equal significance 
with that of their opponents. It is a palpable m«takc to treat private feeling, 
wliatever its worth may be, as all on one side in this matter. 

* For if we once suppose that we know the universe, in which “ God ” is only 
one finite being among others, to be so constituted as to correspond to this demand, 
It will be the whole c3 which God ** is one factor, and not “God b> Himself, 
which will become the supreme object of religious emotion. Thus we may say, 
until God it thought of as the individual whole. He is not fully God. 
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actually adopted by reii^ons like those of the Hellenes and 
the Norsemen, in which the gods are regarded as ultimately 
subject to an inscrutable and unethical Fate. But a finite 
being struggling, however successfully, against such an alien 
Fate is, after all, a fit object only for moral respect and 
sympathy, not for religious adoration. Such a being, however 
exalted, is still not that complete and harmonious individual 
realisation of all human aspiration for which Religion yearns, 
and is therefore not, in the full and true sense, God. 

If, then, a finite ethical individual, however exalted, cannot 
be an adequate object of religious devotion, how does the 
case stand with the infinite individual whole of Reality? Can 
we worship the Absolute ? ' This is a question which needs 
some careful examination before we can venture on a p>ositive 
answer. 

§ 7. The problem, let it be observ'ed, is not strictly psycho- 
logical. Experience shows that individual men can derive 
religious support from belief in the most varied and most 
defective conceptions of the nature of the Deity. Beliefs 
which bring one man “ peace in believing ” might, if seriously 
entertained, blight ano^er man’s life; one man’s God may 
be another’s devil. This is, however, not the px>int. The 
real question is, whether the Absolute can be made into an 
object of religious worship, as we have seen that finite in- 
dividuals cannot, without a breach of logic. Has it the 
character which, as we have seen, anything which is to 
correspond to our ideal of “ God ” must logically piossess ? 

At first sight it certainly would seem that it has. For, 
as we have seen, the Absolute contains all finite existence, 
and contains it as a pierfectly harmonious system. And 
therefore all finite aspiration must somehow tw realised in 
the structure of the Absolute whole, though not necessarily 
in the way in which we, as beings of limited knowledge 
and goodness, actually wish it to be realised. The Absolute 
whole is thus, as nothing else can be, the concrete individual 
reality in which our ideals have actual existence. As all our 
ideals themselves are but so many expressions of our place 
in the system and our relation to the rest of it, so the system 
itself is their concrete harmonious embodiment 

^ It should be scftTcely ntceM^rj to point otit that the Abaohite, if it can be 
wnrshipfMrd at all, can br worihippca only ai conceived as fully indtviduaJ. 
When II falsely of aa a ** coHeciion ** or “ or “ totality ** oi 

independent ihinj, s, n u no more divine than any other collcctiocu Tina U the 
iaul objection to vulear ** Panthentm.*’ How far any of the seiioua thinkff« who 
are popularly char^jrd wtih “ Pantheism** liave counterkaoced thia ww of the 
Mttolute an a mefc colieciion, it another matter. 
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It is true, as we have already seen, that our ideals may 
not be realised in the whole just in the form in which we 
conceive them, but it must be remembered that in so far as 
we set up our private judgment and wishes as standards 
to which the whole is bound to conform on pain of condemna' 
tion, we arc adopting an attitude which is at once illogical 
and irreligious. It is illogical, because it implies the assump- 
tion that with fuller knowledge of the system of Reality as a 
whole we should still desire the fulfilment of our aspirations 
in the special way which at present recommends itself to our 
Imperfect insight. It is irreligious, because the demand that 
human desires shall be fulfilled in our way and not in “ God’s 
way’* involves the setting up of human wisdom against God’s, 
and is thus irreconcilable with genuine union of heart and 
will with the divine order.^ 

What then becomes, from this point of view, of the 
problem of evil? How can the presence of moral evil in the 
temporal order be reconciled with the thought of the Absolute 
whole as the complete and harmonious realisation of human 
ideals? I need not say that the detailed solution of the 
problem is out of the question. As beings whose insight is 
necessarily limited by our own finitude, we cannot hope to 
see how in detail every'thmg that appears to us as evil might, 
with larger knowledge, be known as an integral constituent 
of a whole which, as a whole, is the realisation of human 
aspiration, and therefore free from evil. But it is at least 
possible to make suggestions which may show that the 
problem is a mere consequence of the inevitable defects of 
our insight, and that it would disappear with fuller know- 
ledge. It is not hard to see that there are two main reasons 
why the structure of the universe seems to finite insight 
partly evil. Our insight into the nature and connection of 
our purposes themselves is never complete ; we are all, in 
part, ignorant of exactly what it is to which we aspire. 
Hence our purposes in part appear to be met by existence 
with a negative just because we are only imperfectly aware 
of what they mean and whither they tend. There is no 
more familiar fact than this, that even within the limits of our 

^ I am afraid that this essentially irreligious feeling has a great deal to do with 
the complaints stunelimos urged against the Absolute as a poor substitute lor 
a “ living GihJ ” Partly these compUinls spring, no doubt, from the mistaken 
notion that the Absolute is not a concrete individual but a mere ** collective con- 
cept.” But they seem also to be motived by a suspicion that a finite Deity might 
be more amenable than the Absolute to our wish to have our ideals gratified m 
our own fashion. And so far as this is the mouve of them, such complainli are 
caaeatially impious. 
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human life growing experience is constantly teaching us how 
confused and defective our judgment at any moment as to 
what we really want, can be. Largely, then, our ideals *seem 
to be at variance with actual existence, because we never fully 
know what they are. 

Again, our knowledge of the effects of our acts is always 
imperfect in the extreme. We seem to fail because we can- 
not see far enough to understand fully what it is we have 
effected. ‘And both these causes of the apparent discrepancy 
between the real and the ideal may be traced to a single 
root Existence appears to be in part evil, because we 
cannot take it in at once and as a whole in its individual 
structure. We have to make acquaintance with it by piece- 
meal, and as a succession of fragmentary events in the time- 
series. And imperfection, we have seen, belongs to the 
time-series. Hence we can sec that evil is at once a mere 
appearance, and an appearance which is inevitable to the 
finite experience conditioned by the temporal form. The 
so-called “problem” is thus in principle insoluble only 
so long as we falsely think of the time -order itself 
as a characteristic of the Absolute whole in its real 
individuality.' 

May we say, then, that the Absolute or whole is known in 
Metaphysics to be “ good ” ? The answer dep>ends upon the 
precise meaning we attach to the statement. In the sense 
that it is the really existing embodiment of the ideals we are 
trying amid our ignorance and confusion to realise, we 
clearly must say “ yes." But if we use the word “ good ” in 
a narrower sense, to mean ''ethically good," we can hardly 
say without qualification that the whole is gcxxl. For “ ethical 
goodness” belongs essentially to the time-order, and means 
the process of the gradual assertion of the ideal against 
apparent evil. To be morally good is to have an ideal that 
is not realised in the events of the time-order as they come 
to us in our finite experience, and to mould those events into 
conformity with the ideal. The moral life is from first to 
last a struggle, and where the struggle is absent it is mis- 
leading to speak of morality. Hence it is better not to call 
the Absolute “ moral.” 

But we must remember that the Absolute is only not 
moral, because it is something very much more than moral, 

^ reader wtH naluxally think of tbe famous Socraiic naradoa, that ** 
doing IS enor/' ‘'vice is ignorance/' If we interpret this to mean that ibe 
hukdamental advantage of the good mnti r>vrr the bacf lies in hit tmet iiuught into 
what be sefiottily wanu^ k seems to be tnic« 
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only not ethical because there is In it no divorce of ideal 
from actuality, as there is in the imperfect experience of its 
finite members. Or, as we might say, it is something more 
than “ good " precisely because it is already good. In 
morality, let it be remembered, we have, as in all the experi- 
ence of finite beings, a process which is throughout directed 
upon -a result that, once attained, would transcend the process 
itself. Morality would not be content with anything less 
than the total abolition of the evil in the world ; and with the 
disappearance of evil, the struggle against it would itself 
disappear in some higher form of experience. Similarly, 
knowledge is constantly striving to exhaust the object of 
knowledge. So long as the object is in any respect unknown, 
the task of knowing is incomplete ; yet if once we could so 
know any object that nothing further remained to be known 
about it, there would be no aspect of not-self in the object 
which could distinguish it from the subject by which it is 
known, and knowledge itself would thus be done away. Thus 
we may see from the side alike of cognition and of will how 
the whole life of the finite being forms a constant endeavour 
to widen experience into the complete apprehension of a 
content which, because infinite, could not be apprehended 
without the disappearance of finitude itself Thus does 
exj>enence witness to the truth of our fundamental doctrine, 
that the finite individual repeats in itself, in an imperfect and 
inadequate form, the structure of the infinite individual of 
which it is an appearance. 

I do not know whether it is necessary to say more than a 
word with reference to the thoughtless objection so often 
urged against all philosophical and religious doctrines which 
deny the ultimate reality of evil, or, what is the same thing, 
the existence of an independent devil. If existence is already 
perfect, it is said, why should we seek to make it better at 
great trouble and inconvenience to ourselves by moral and 
political endeavour? Ought we not rather to sit with folded 
hands acquiescing lazily in “things as they are”? The 
doubt might even be carried further than this. For to " take 
things as they are ” is just as much a course of self-chosen 
action as any other line of conduct, and it might hence be 
argued that abstention and moral effort are alike out of 
place and absurd in a world where everything is “ perfect” 

The objection, of course, turns upon a mere cqnfusion of 
existence as it is in its individual reality, and existence as it 
appears to uB in the time-series. The argument for Quietism 
is based purely upon attributing to the essentially imperfect 
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and incomplete scries of temporal events the perfection which 
only belong's to the timeless whole. In that perfect whole 
our moral ideals and moral effort, as finite beings belonging 
to the temporal order, are of course included along with every- 
thing else, and its perfection is therefore no ground for treating 
them as nugatory. Our own moral struggle with the ap- 
parent evil of the time-series is itself an integral part of the 
Reality which, in its complete individual character, is already 
perfect, if we could but win to a point of view from which to 
behold it as it is. As Plotinus expresses it, “our striving 
is after good and our turning away is from evil, and 
thought with a purpose is of good and evil, and this is a 
good.” ^ 

If we may not say without qualification that the Absolute 
is good, and certainly must not say that it is in the proper 
sense “ethical," still less may we say that the Absolute is 
“ morally indifferent” For the Absolute is only not ethical 
because it is already all that ethical life consists in striving to 
become. Hence the higher a finite being stands in the 
ethical scale, as judged by the double criterion of the wealth 
of its interests in the world and the degree of harmony be- 
tween them, the more adequately does its structure repeat 
that of the whole, and the higher is its degree of reality. And 
this means that the good man’s ideals are realised in the 
world-order with less of modification and reconstruction than 
the bad man's. In a sense, as Professor Royce maintains, 
even the bad man’s confusied and warring ideals get their 
fulfilment, since he too is aiming, however blindly, at a 
complete individuality as the goal of all his striving. But he 
is seeking it where it is not to be found, in the gratification 
of desires which cannot be allowed the supreme place in the 
direction of life without leading to the distraction and mutila- 
tion of the self. As Plato puts it, the bad man “ df>es as he 
pleases,” and for that very reason never “ does what he wills.” 
Hence the place of the good man in the economy of the 
universe is very different from that of the bad, and the 

^ En$uads^ I. 8, 15 (quoted and translated in VMiiiuker, pu 

S3). Plotinus had just previously made the correct oWrvation that to deny itie 
existence of evil in any and every sense means to deny the existence of good, 
(xajcdr m Xiyot r6 va/idsrae roir ofari tUcu, cal t6 

dMaiptiP cal MifSi 6 pf/rr 6 »f mUoi.) We might th\is say, if gt>od is to be at 
all, evil must Have &ciinc kind of relative or pnenotncnal exUience aa iu ante* 
cedent condition But, ax thus tcrving ai a condUBm for the reali^tion of good^ 
evil is itxelf, from a more universal poml of view, g<Kid, and therefore its extsicnoe 

evil only apparent On the whole question of the position of evil in the 
world order, &ce the admuaUe essay on in Dr. McTaggart*t Siudus im 
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world-order itself is the very reverse of “ indifferent ” to the 
distinction between them.^ 

My own conclusion, then, which I offer to the reader 
simply as my own, is that anything less than the Absolute 
is an inadequate object of religious devotion, and that the 
Absolute itself has the structure which such an object 
requires. If it should be further suggested that at any rate, 
when we come to actual experience, we find that we cannot 
represent the object of our worship to ourselves in an indi- 
vidual form of sufficient concreteness to stir effectual emotion 
and prompt to genuine action without clothing it in imagi- 
nation with anthropomorphic qualities which metaphysical 
criticism proves inapplicable to the infinite individual, I 
should be inclined to reply that I admit the fact. And I do 
not think we need shrink from the conclusion that practical 
religion involves a certain element of intellectual contradic- 
tion. Thus, though God is not truly God until we deny the 
existence of any independent “evil” by which His nature is 
limited, it seems probable that the thought of ourselves as 
“fellow-workers with God” would hardly lead to practical 
good works unless we also inconsistently allowed ourselves 
to imagine God as struggling against a hostile power and 
standing in need of our assistance. But this only shows that 
the practical value of religion in guiding action is not 
necessarily dependent upon its scientific truth. 

§ 8. Of course, it would be quite open to us to hold that 
there may be, within the Absolute, finite beings of super- 
human power and goodness with whom humanity is capable 
of co-operating for ethical ends. Only such beings, if they 
exist, would not be God in the same sense in which the 
Absolute may be called God. They might deserve and win 
our reverence and our co-operation, but because themselves 
finite and therefore only imperfectly real and individual, they 
could not logically take the place which belongs only to the 
completely and perfectly individual realisation of the ideal 
That would still fall partly outside them in the nature, as 
a whole, of the system which harmoniously includes both 

* When it is said that the Absolute, if it exists, must be niofally indifferent, 
there i» often a conscious or unconscious confusion of thought. The Absolute 
must certainly be “ indifferent in the sense that it docs not feel the internal 
discord of hatred and animosity against any of its constituents Dcus, as Spinoza 
says, neminem potest odio habere For the Absolute is not one of the two com- 
batants ; It is at once both combatants and the field of combat. But to infer tlut 
the Absolute, because devoid of the ftelmgs of hatred and private partisanship, 
must be indifferent in the st nse that our goodness and badness make no difference 
to our place in it, is a fallacy of equivocauon for which unconsciousness and dona 
jUor are scatcely sufficient excuse. 
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ourselves and them. Thus such beings would be “ gods " in 
the sense of polytheism rather than God in that of monotheism. 

Further, I can see no means of deciding a priori that 
there could be only one such being in the universe. Even 
supposing the series of finite beings to be itself finite, it is 
not evident that it could contain only one “ best ” member. 
And supposing it infinite, could there be a “best” member 
at all Also it appears quite beyond the power of Meta- 
physics to find either proof or disproof of the existence and 
agency of such finite but exalted bxsings. We cannot say that 
our general conception of Reality is such as to negative the 
suggestion, and yet again that general conception gives us 
no positive evidence in favour of taking it as true. It would 
certainly be the grossest presumption to maintain that the 
Absolute can contain no higher types of finite individuality 
than those presented by human society ; on the other hand, 
it would be equally presumptuous to assert that we have 
reasoned knowledge of their existence and their direct social 
relation with ourselves. Hence we must, I think, be content 
to say that the hypothesis, so far as it seems to be suggested 
to any one of us by the concrete facts of his own individual 
experience, is a matter for the legitimate exercise of Faith. 

§ 9. These reflections may naturally lead to some remarks, 
which shall be made as brief as possible, about the so-called 
philosophical “ arguments for the existence of God,” which 
played a prominent part in Metaphysics before their dis- 
crediting at the hands of Kant and Hume.* Kant’s great 
achievement lies in having demonstrated that the whole force 
of the “ proofs ’* def>en# upon the famous ontological argu- 
ment, best known in modern Philosophy in the form adopted 
hy Descartes in the fifth Meditation. Descartes there argues 
thus ; — By “ God ’’ 1 mean a completely perfect being. Now, 
existence is a perfection, and non-existence an imperfection. 
Hence 1 cannot think of a non-existing perfect being with- 
out self-contradiction. Hence God, b^ause by hypothesis 

’ Tlitu I do not Qfidrrstand why, Apait from re%\ieci for the traditkmi oi 
Christianity, Dr. Raihdail should hold that Ciod, in W aense of the word, is 
one and not many. Hu ar^ment appeurs to me to identify God with the 
Absolute, where it it requiredT to mainiain God*t unity, and to distinguish them 
at idbm as it becomes a quetUon of pronng God's Fersonahiy (see nis eiuAy to 
Idealism). Profeasor James appears more It^^icai m hit obvious re^- 
nciui 10 reckon with polytheism as a possiole conse<)uence of hu denial of God's 
infinity ( cj Riitgwm Exptrumti^ p , 524 ff ) 

* Kant's famous onslaught will m found m the A rUik dtr R4tmn Vtmunft^ 
Transcendental Dialecuc, ti. die. 3 (*'The Ideal of Pure Reason'*), tt 3^7* 
Hamels criticisms are contained in bk posthumous DtahMus cpmumimi 
R$hg^. 
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perfect, must exist, and is the only being whose existence 
logically follows from its definition. 

Kant’s even more famous criticism of this famous inference 
turns upon the principle which he had learned from his study 
of Hume, that logical necessity is “subjective,” If I think 
of a logical subject as defined by certain properties, he argues 
in effect, I am necessitated to ascribe to it all the predicates 
implied in that definition. That is, 1 must affirm them or 
contradict myself. Hence, if “existence” is originally 
included among the perfections by which the subject 
"God” is defined, the proposition God exists is certainly 
necessary, but is also tautological, and amounts, in fact, to 
the mere assertion that “an existing perfect being is an 
existing perfect being.” But if the “existence" spoken of 
in the predicate is something not included in the definition 
of the subject, then you cannot infer it from that definition. 
Now “real existence” is not a predicate which can be 
included in the definition of a concept. The predicates by 
which an imaginary hundred dollars are defined are the same 
as those of a real hundred dollars. It is not by the possession 
of a new predicate, but by being actually given in a concrete 
experience, that the real coins differ from the imaginary. 
Hence all propositions asserting real existence are synthetic^ 
{ijt. assert of their subject something which is not contained 
in the concept of it), and the real existence of God or any 
other object can never be deduced from its definition.^ 

This Kantian criticism has itself been subjected to much 
criticism, principally at the hands of Hegel and those 
subsequent philosophers who have been specially affected 
by the Hegelian influence. What appears to be the» 
general principle of the Hegelian criticism has been most 
clearly expressed in English philosophy by Mr. Bradley,* 
upon whose discussion the following remarks are chiefly 
founded. 

^ Kant's criticism had been in part anticipated on the first circulation of the 
Meduatxom by both Mersenne and Gassendi. See particularly Gassendi’s 
strictures on bcscarlcs’ confusion of existence with properties in the Fifth 
Objections,” with Descartes' unsatisfactory reply. Leibniix repeated the same 
objection, and proposed to amend the Cartes tftn proof by a formal demonstration 
that CJod's existence is po^sxbU^ t,e, docs not imply a formal contradiction. He 
then arises — If God's existence U possible, He exists (by the Cartesian proof). 
But God’s existence is possible, therefore God exists. See, LeibmtZf Works, 
ed. Erdmann, p. 177 ; and I^tu, M^adolo^ 9/ Letbnit^ p. 274. Hume’s com- 
ments arc even more akin to Kant's. Whatever we conceive os existent we can 
also conceive as non-existent. There is no bein^, therefore, whose non-existence 
implies a contradiction. Consequently there is no being whose existence is 
demonstrable.” (Dtahgues cctuernm^ Natural part 9.) 

* Affpearanti and Riolxty^ chap. 24. 
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In estimating the worth of the ontological proof, we most 
distinguish between the general principle implied in it and 
the particular form in which it presents that principle. It is 
manifest that Kant is perfectly right when he contends that, 
taking existence to mean presence in the space and time- 
order, you cannot reason from my possession of any idea to 
the existence of a corresponding object You cannot say 
whatever I conceive must exist as I conceive it But the 
principle of the ontological proof is perhaps not necessarily 
condemned by its failure to be thus universally applicable. 
The principle involved appears to be simply this. The idea 
and the reality outside its own existence as a fact in the time- 
order which it “means" or “stands for” are mutually com- 
plementary aspects of a whole Reality which include them 
both. For there is, on the one side, no “ idea " so poor and 
untrue as not to have some meaning or objective reference 
beyond its own present existence.' And, on the other, what 
has no significance for any subject of experience Is nothing. 
Hence in its most general form the ontological argument is 
simply a statement that reality and meaning for a subject 
mutually imply one another. But it docs not follow that 
ail thoughts are equally true and significant. In other words, 
though every thought means something beyond its own 
existence, different thoughts may represent the structure 
of that which they mean with very different grades of 
adequacy. That which my thought means may be far from 
being real in the form in which I think it 

Now, we may surely say that the more internally 
harmonious and systematic my thought is, the more 
adequately it represents the true nature of that which it 
means. If thoroughly systematic coherent thought may be 
mere misrepresentation, our whole criterion of scientific truth 
is worthless. How freely we use this ontological argument in 
practice will be readily seen by considering the way in which, 
e^^ in the interpretation and reconstruction of historical facts, 
the internal coherency of a systematic and comprehensive 
interpretation is taken as itself the evidence of its truth.* 
Hence it may be argued that if there is a systematic way 


‘ No thoa^ht cut be merely end ebaulutely bJte, any more than aor act can be 
meiciy and withoot qualificauoo bad. Though werds may be entirely maaaing- 
Icat, thought* cannot be. 

* The appeal to expeiimeot la no oi>jection to the prinrlple. For in making 
the experiment we do not, of coarse, get out of the circle of trir thought*, and the 
ezperiuenl only afford* a criterioo of truth in *o far a* it leaves ut with a new 
thought which can only be brought into syiUefnaiic harmony with our old idea* 
m one determinate way. Except a* interpreted bf thought, the experiment bai 
DO bearing on our knowledge. 
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of thinking about Reality which is absolutely and entirely 
internally coherent, and from its own nature must remain so, 
however the detailed content of our ideas should grow in 
complexity, we may confidently say that such a scheme of 
thought faithfully represents the Reality for which it stands, 
so far as any thought can represent Reality. That is, while 
the thought would not be the Reality because it still remains 
thought, which nuans something beyond its own existence, 
it would require no modification of structure but only sup- 
plementation in detail to make it the truth. 

But if we have anywhere thought which is thus internally 
coherent, and from its own nature must remain so, however 
knowledge may extend, we have it surely in our metaphysical 
conception of the real as the absolutely individual. Thus the 
ontological proof appears, in any sense in which it is not 
fallacious, to amount merely to the principle that significant 
thought gives us genuine knowledge ; and therefore, since the 
thoroughgoing individuality of structure of its object is pre- 
supposed in all significant thought. Reality must be a perfect 
individual. That this perfect individual must further be 
“ God," ijt. must have the special character ascribed to it by 
beliefs based upon specifically religious emotions, does not 
follow. How far the “ God ’’ of religion ia a correct concep- 
tion of the metaphysical Absolute, we can only learn from 
the analysis of typical expressions of the religious experience 
itself. And it is obvious that if by “ God " we mean anything 
less than the Absolute whole, the ontological proof ceases 
to have any cogency. It is impossible to show that the 
possibility of significant thought implies the presence of a 
special finite being, not empirically known to us, within the 
Absolute. 

The “ cosmological " proof, or “ argument from the con- 
tingency of the world,” unlike the ontological, has the 
appearance, at first sight, of starting with given empirical 
fact. As summarised by Kant for purposes of criticism, it 
runs thus: — “ If anything at all exists, there must be also an 
absolutely necessary being. Now, I exist myself ; the 

absolutely necessary being exists.” To make the proof 
quite complete, it would be necessary to show that the being 
whose existence is affirmed in the minor premisses, to wit, 
myself, is not itself the “absolutely necessary being,’* and 
the argument thus completed would become in principle 
identical with the second of the “ proofs ” given by Descartes 
in the third Meditation, where it is inferred that if I, a de- 
pendent being, exist, there must be a God on whom I and 
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all things depend.* As Kant has pointed out, the whole 
force of this inference rests upon the previous admission of 
the ontological argument. By itself the cosmological proof 
only establishes the conclusion that if any dependent exist- 
ence is real, independent e.Yistence of some kind must be 
real also. To convert this into a “ proof of the existence of 
God!' you must further go on to identify the “ independent 
existence ” thus reached with the “ most real ” or “ most 
perfect" being of the ontological proof. For otherwise it 
might be suggested, as is done by one of the speakers in 
Hume's dialogue, that the series of phenomenal events itself, 
taken as an aggregate, is the “ necessary existence ” upon 
which the “contingent existence" of each several event 
depends. “ Did I show you the particular causes of each 
individual in a collection of twenty particles of matter, I 
should think it very unreasonable should you afterwards 
ask me what was the cause of the whole twenty. This is 
sufficiently explained in explaining the cause of the parts." 

To avoid this objection, we must go on to maintain that 
only the “ most perfect being " can be an ultimately necessary 
being, and that its “ necessary existence " is a consequence of 
its dharacter. This, as we have seen, is the very assertion 
made in the ontological proof. Hence our criticisms of the 
ontolc^cal proof will be equally applicable to the cosmo- 
logical If we combine the two, restating them in accord 
with our previous remodelling of the former, the argument 
will take the following form. All propositions directly or 
indirectly refer to real existence. Hence it would be self- 
contradictory to assert that nothing exists. But existence 
itself is only conceivable as individual. Hence the absolutely 
individual must be really existent. And this is identical 
with the general principle of our own reasoning in Book II. of 
the present work. Clearly, if valid, it is valid simply as an 
argument for a metaphysical Absolute ; it neither proves that 
Absolute itself to be what we mean in religion by God, nor 
affords any ground for asserting the existence of God as a 
finite individual within the Absolute.* 

’ Thk waj ftbo a fiiTOoritc arptment with Kant otHes. For an 

acute examination of Lcibniti’a uac of il and the other ** sec H. Ruuteil'i 

PhiUsopky chap. 15. For liume^s ohjectiozu lo iL, tee theaWeadj 

ciuoCed part 9 of the thah^iu ctmctrning Naiur^ Rdligftm Tlie other 
‘ proof of the Third namrly, that my potaettton of an idea of 

which 1 could oor have derived from empincaJ tourcet, proves the reality of the 
idea*t objtdt is ooiy a special iom of the tmtologioal argument from klea to 
existence. 

* Ax thus remodellef!, the double of)tologicO‘Ociamoiogical argument might Iw 
atucked 00 two gfottods — (I) That it ooljr proves, oooe more, that $/ we admit 
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The physico-theological argument, also known as tiie 
argument from design, or the teleological proof, differs from 
the preceding two in being in its current forms honestly 
empirical. In the shape of an inference from the apparent 
presence of order and a regard for human good in the 
structure of nature to the existence of a wise and benevolent 
being or beings as the author or authors of nature, it has 
been the most popular of all theistic arguments both in the 
ancient world, where, according to Xenophon, it was specially 
insisted upon by Socrates, and in the modern defences of 
theological beliefs against rationalistic criticism. It must, 
however, be observed that the criticisms of Hume and Kant 
arc absolutely fatal to the “ argument from design,” when it 
is put forward as a proof of the existence of a God of infinite 
goodness and wisdom. At best, as Kant says, the observed 
order and harmony of Nature would enable us to infer a 
finite degree of wisdom and goodness in its author. The 
assertion of the absolute harmoniousness and goodness of 
Nature, which we require to justify the inference to infinite 
wisdom and goodness in its author, goes far beyond the 
limits of the empirically verifiable, and can itself only be 
upheld by some form of the “ontological proof.” Hence 
the “ argument from design ” could at best prove a God 
whose wisdom and goodness are, so far as knowable, limited. 
As Hume forcibly puts the same point, if the empirically 
known facts of the partial adaptation of Nature to human 
purposes are valid, as they stand, to prove a wise and good 
intelligence, are not the equally well-ascertained facts of the 
partial want of adaptation equally valid to prove defective 
goodness or defective wisdom ? * 

There is a deeper metaphysical reason for this difference 
between the results of the physico-theological and of the 
other “ proofs,” which may be briefly pointed out. The 

that all propositions arc concerned with real existence, either directly or remotely, 
we must admit the existence of the Absolute, but does not demonstrate that all pro* 
poMliuns ar^ &o concerned, (a) That in saying that existence is only as 

individual we fall l>ack into the Cartesian miscf»nception of existence as a predicate. 
I should reply, (l) that the validity of the premiss in question cannot oc denied 
without being confinned in the act of dcniaU Lt. unless the suggested pro- 
position that *'some proposiiions at least have no reference to a r^ity beyond 
their own presence as psjchical facts in my mind/’ itself has the very objective 
reference in question, it has no meaning, and is therefore no genuine proposition ; 
{2) that we must distinguish between the w/ia/ and the iha/ of existence. The 
^*thal” of existence is not conceivable at all, but our position is that this in- 
conceivable Ma/ IS only logically, not really, sei>arablc from a wAaf, and that 
it is precisely this inseparability of the fAa/ and the wAo/ which we mean by 
“individuality ” 

* confemiHg NoiurtU part !!• 
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whole conception of the order and systematic unity of the 
world as due to preconceived “ design " is only intelligfible if 
we suppose the author of that “ design " to be finite, and 
subject, like ourselves, to temporal mutability. For in the 
notion of design itself are implied the severance of the 
mentally conceived ideal from ^e actuality which waits to 
be brought into accord with it, and consequently also the 
time-process, which we have already found to be character- 
istic of all finitudc. Hence the physico-theological proof, by 
itself, can at best be used to establish the reality of finite 
“ gods," not of “ God,” because it works throughout with the 
categories of finitude. 

Upon the logical force of the argument, as thus limited 
by its initial assumptions, only one observation need be 
made. What the reasoning asserts is not merely that 
" Nature " is in reality a system exhibiting individuality and 
purposive interest, or even “ design,” but that it reveals the 
particular design of assisting and fostering human progress. 
Now, whether this is so or not would ap{>ear to be a question 
of empirical fact only capable of determination by the 
methods applicable to other problems of the same empirical 
kind. Probably the lines along w'hich it will have to be 
decided in the future are of the following general kind. 
Evolutionary science seems clearly to have shown that in 
the influences it knows, as " natural ” and again as 
“sexual selection," we have processes which lead to bene- 
ficial results without being, so far as we can sec, in the least 
directed by the conscious “ design " of establishing those 
results.* U’e should have to ask, then, whether there is 
actual ground for holding that such influences are not of 
themselves sufficient to account for the development of 
human civilisation, so far as it b due to factors belonging to 
the " environment" If they are so sufficient the "physico- 
theologicai " argument for benevolent super-human agency 
in moulding the course of human development, be^mes 
superfluous; if they are not their failure is, so far, good 
ground for the recognition of finite “designing” intelligences 
of a non-human kind as forming a factor in our environ* 

* Tbb b quite oonsbtent whh oof own view, thet aII real jpvoceiae* an 
tdeoiopcal la the lenve of tone marked by auhtrrfire interest, rot (e) i»ot by 
any mesni all teieologicai proceii m actual “ aesi^n ” ot *' volition ” (impulM, 
or^nic craving, habit, etc., are all cares in print i ; arxi li) actual volition dcm not 
always be volition (or the result it actually prorlucea Scsual selection in man 
wouU be an insunce of a process whirh may take the form of actuU voiitkm, 
but in that case b rarely, if ever, votiuon uv that improvement of the stock 
whidi banes from it. 
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ment. In either case the question appears to be one of 
empirical fact, and to be incapable of determination in 
advance on general metaphysical grounds.* Nor are we 
justified in assuming that “design in nature,” supposing it to 
exist, must always be directed to securing ends which are 
either intelligible to us, or, if intelligible, “ benevolent,” in 
the sense of furthering our own special human interests. 
And here I must be content to leave the subject 

Consult further : — F. H. Bradley, Appearance and Reality, 
chaps. 25, 26; J. E. McTaggart, Studies in Hegelian Cos- 
mology, chaps. 6, 8 ; J. Royce, The World and the Individual, 
Second Series, lects 9, 10. 

' Cf. Bradley, Afpearanct and Reality,^ pp. 200 , 496-497 Professoi 

Flint’s attempted reply to the llumian and Kantian criticism of the theistic 
proofs” (Agnosifitsm, chap. 4) baa not loducecl me to modiiy any of the 
opiniooa ^ id thia chapter. 
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I I. Can our Absolute Experience be properly called the ** union of Thonrht and 
Will'*? The Absolute is certainly the final realisation of our inlellectual 
and our practical ideals. But (i) it includes aspects, such as, aesthetic 
feeling, pleasure, and which arc neither Thought nor Will, (2) And it 
cannot possess cither Thought or Will as stuA Both Thought and Will, in 
their own nature, prcsupfx>se a Reality which transcends mert Thought and 
m£r^ Will § 2. Our c^>nciusion may in a sense be said to involve an element 
of Agnoisticism, and again of M)stici$m. But it is only agnostic in holdirtf 
that we do not know the precise nature of the Absolute Experience, ft 
implies no distrust of the validity of knoH ledge, so far as it goes, and bases 
lU apparently agnostic result on the witness of krufwledge itself. Sitnitarly, 
h is mystical in transcending, not in refusing to recognise, the construe* 
dons of understanding and will. (3. Metaphysics adds tuKhmg to out 
information, and )'ielas no fresh springs of action. It u finally only 
juaUfied by the persutcncy of the impulse to speoilaie on die nature o( 
things as a whole. 

^ 1. It seems advisable, in bringing this work to a con- 
clusion, to bring together by way of recapitulation a few 
important consequences of our general principle which could 
not receive all the notice they deserve in the course of our 
previous exposition. Our main contention, which it may be 
hoped our discussion of special problems has now confirmed, 
was that the whole of Reality ultimately forms a single 
infinite individual system, of which the material is psychical 
matter of fact, and that the individuality of this system lies 
ultimately m a teleological unity of subjective interest 
Further, we saw that all subordinate reality is again in its 
degree individual, and that the contents of the Absolute 
thus form a hierarchy of ascending orders of reality and 
individuality, and that in this way, while all finite individual 
existence is, as finite, appearance and not ultimate Reality, 
appearances, themselve.s are of varied degrees of worth, an<F 
that, apart from the apf>earances, there is no reality at all. 
And finally, we learned that all the aspirations of finite in- 
dividuals must be .somehow met and made good in the 
ultimate Reality, though not necessarily in the form in 
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which they are consciously entertained by the finite 
aspirant 

This last conclusion naturally suggests the question, 
whether it would be a correct description of the ultimate 
Reality to call it the “ union of Thought and Will." I will 
briefly indicate the reasons why such a description appears 
to be misleading, (i) The Absolute may no doubt be called 
the “ union of Thought and Will,” in the sense that its com- 
plete individual structure corresponds at once to oue logical 
ideal of systematic interconnection, and our ethico-religious 
ideal of realised individual purpose. But it must be added 
that the Absolute appears to possess aspects which cannot 
fairly be brought under either of these heads. ^Esthetic feeling, 
for instance, and the aesthetic judgments based upon it, must 
somehow be included as an integral aspect in the absolute 
whole of experience ; yet aesthetic feeling cannot properly 
be regarded either as thought or as will. And the same objec- 
tion might be raised in the case of pleasure. However closely 
pleasure may be connected with conative efforts towards the 
retention or renewal of the pleasant experience, it seems 
quite clear that the “pure" pleasures^ are not forms ol 
conscious " conation," and that even in those “ mixed ” 
pleasures, which depend in part for their pleasantness upon 
relief from the tension of precedent craving or desire, analysis 
enables us to distinguish two elements, that of direct pleasure 
in the new experience, and that of the feeling of relief from 
the craving. Hence, if it be admitted that the Absolute 
contains pleasure, it must also be admitted that it contains 
something which is neither thought nor will. The same argu- 
ment would hold good, I think, even if we held with the 
pessimists, that the Absolute contains a balance of pain over 
pleasure. For, intimate as the connection is between pain 
and thwarted conation, it seems a psychological monstrosity 
to maintain that felt pain is always and everywhere an 
experience of the frustration of actual conscious effort; 
and unless this monstrosity can be maintained, we must 
recognise in piain too a fundamental experience - quality 
irreducible to thought or will. Thus, at best, the descrip- 
tion of the Absolute, as the union of thought and will, would 
be incomplete. 

(2) But, further, the description, if taken to mean that 

* 1 use the epithet in its familiar Platonic sense. The **pure” pleasure is 
that which is not dependent, m whole or m part, for its pleasantness upon a 
previous hStta, or actual expenence of craving or desire. I do not mean, as 
Plato possihlv did, that a ** mixed pleasure, preceded by such is a m^rt 

auitxast-edect without pocitive quality of its own. 
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the Absolute itself has thought and will, as suck, would be 
not only incomplete but false. For actual thought and 
actual will can easily be shown to be essentially finite 
functions, neither of which could ever reach its goal and 
become finally self-consistent, without ceasing to be mere 
thought or mere will Thus actual thought always involves 
an aspect of discrepancy between its content and reference. 
It is ^ways thought about a reality which fails, in part, out- 
side the thought itself, is only imperfectly represented by the 
thought's content, and for that very reason is a not-sdf to 
the thought for which it is an object. And the whole pro- 
cess of thinking may be described as a series of attempts on 
the part of thought to transcend this limitation. So long as 
the content of the thought is not adequate to the reality 
which it thinks, so long, that is, as there is anything left to 
know about the reality, thought restlessly presses forw’ard 
towards an unreached consummation. But if the corre- 
spondence idioc cum uUato ever became perfect, thought’s 
object would cease to contain anything which went beyond 
thought's own content. It would no longer be . .i ‘‘ other " or 
not-self ” to the thought which knew it, and thu; thought 
and its object would have become a single thing But in 
this consummation thought would have lost its special 
character as an actual process, just as the object would have 
lost its character of a something, partly at least, " given " from 
without Both mere thought and mere existence, in becom- 
ing one, would cease to have the character which belongs to 
them in finite experience precisely in virtue of our failure 
completely to transcend the chasm between them. 

The same is the case with will. If, indeed, by will we 
mean a genuine actual process of volition, this result is 
already included in our criticism of the claim of thought as 
such to persist unchanged in the Absolute. For all genuine 
will implies possession of and actuation by an idea which 
b entertained explicitly as an unrealised idea, and is thus 
inseparable from thought (This, 1 may incidentally observe 
once more, is why we carefully avoided speaking of the 
“subjective interest" we found in all experience-processes 
as “ will.") But even if we improperly widen the interpret- 
ation of the term " will ” to include all conative process, the 
general conclusion will remain the same. For all such pro- 
cesses imply the contrast between existence as it comes to 
us in the here and now of actual feeling, and existence as 
it should be, and as we seek to make it, for the satisfaction 
of our various impulses, cravings, and desires. It is the felt, 
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even when not explicitly understood, discrepancy between 
these two aspects of a reality, which is ultimately one and 
harmonious under the discrepancy, that supplies all actual 
conative process with its motive force. And hence wc seem 
driven to hold that conation as such, w. as actual striving or 
effort, can find no place in an experience in which the aspects 
of ideality and real existence are once for all finally united. 

If we cannot avoid speaking of such an experience in 
terms of our own intellectual, and again of our own 
volitional processes, we must at least remember that while 
such language is true in the sense that the all-embracing 
harmonious experience of the Absolute is the unattainable 
goal towards which finite intellect and finite volition are alike 
striving, yet each in attaining its consummation, if it ever 
could attain it, would cease to be itself as we know it, and 
pass into a higher and directer form of apprehension, in 
which it could no longer be distinguished from the other. 
In the old mediaeval terminology, the Absolute must be said 
to contain actual intellect and actual volition, not formcUiUr 
but tmtnenter} 

§ 2 It follows from all this that, just because the 
absolute whole is neither mere thought nor mere will, nor 
an artificial synthesis of the two, mere truth for the intellect 
can never be quite the same thing as ultimate Reality. For 
in mere truth we get Reality only in its intellectual aspect 
as that which affords the highest satisfaction to thought’s 
demand for consistency and systematic unity in its object. 
And, as we have seen, this demand can never be quite 
satisfied by thought itself. For thought, to remain thought, 
must always be something less than the whole reality which 
it knows. The reality must always contain a further aspect 
which is not itself thought, and is not capable of bang 
apprehended in the form of a thought-content Or, what is 
the same thing, while all reality is individual, all the thought- 
constructions through which we know its character must 
remain general. We are always trying in our thought to 
grasp the individual as such, and always failing. As in- 
dividual, the reality never becomes the actual content of our 
thought, but remains a “ transcendent ” object to which 
thought refers, or which it means. And hence our truest 
thought can at best give us but an imperfect satisfaction for 

* Compluc the argument of App^aranc^ and Reality^ cha^ 26, pp. 469-4^5 
(l 8 te<i.), *nd the famous scholium to Prop. 17 of part l of Spinora’i Ethia, 
where it is contended that “if intellect and volition belong to the eternal essence 
of God, each of these attributes must at least be understood m a different sense 
from the current** 
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its own demand of congruence, between thought’s content 
and its object The reality can never be ultimately merely 
what it is for our thought. And this conclusion obviously 
lends a certain justification both to the agnostic and to 
the mystic. It is important to understand how far that 
justification extends. 

First, then, a word as to the limits of justifiable Agnosti- 
cism. Our conclusion warranted us in asserting that Reality 
must contain aspects which are not thought, and again must 
combine thought with these other aspects in a unity which 
is not itself merely intellectual. In other words, we had to 
confess that we cannot understand the concrete character of 
the Infinite Experience, or, to put it in a more homely way, 
we do not know how it would feel to be “ God." And if this 
is Agnosticism, we clearly shall have to own that we too are 
agnostics. But our result gave us no ground for doubting 
our own general conviction as to the {)lace which intellect 
and truth hold in the Absolute. On the other hand, it left us 
with every reason for trusting that conviction. For our con- 
clusion that mere truth cannot be the same thing as ultimate 
Reality was itself based upon the principle that only harmon- 
ious individuality is finally real, and this is the very principle 
employed by the intellect itself whenever it judges one 
thought-construction relatively higher and truer than another. 

Thus our Agnosticism, if it is to be called so, neither 
discredits our human estimate of the relative truth of 
different theories about the real, nor lends any support to the 
notion that "Knowledge is relative” in the sense that there 
may conceivably be no corresfwndcnce between Reality and 
the scheme of human knowledge as a whole It is based not 
on the distrust of human reason, but upon the determination to 
trust that reason implicitly, and it claims, in declaring mere 
truth to fall short of Reality, to be expressing reason's own 
verdict upon itself. Hence it does not, like vulgar Agnosti- 
cism, leave us in the end in pure uncertainty as to the 
ultimate structure and upshot, so to say, of the world, but 
definitely holds that we have genuine and trustworthy 
knowledge. of the type of that structure and the nature of its 
materials. And it is upon this positive knowletlge, and not 
upon an uncritical appeal to unknown possibilities, that it 
rests its denial of the simple identity of Reality with tiiought 
itself. For all we know, says the common Agnosticism, our 
thought Ls sheer illusion, and therefore we must confc-ss that 
wc have inthe end no notion what the reality of the world 
may be. Thought is not illusory, says our systematic 
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Idealism, and therefore its own witness that Reality is an 
individual whole of experience which is more than thought is 
a positive contribution to our knowledge. Between these 
two positions there may be a superficial resemblance, but 
there is an essential difference in principle. 

So again with the mystical element in our result. In 
holding that all genuine individuality, finite or infinite,^ 
involves a type of immediate felt unity which transcends 
reduction to the relational categories of thought and will, we 
may fairly be said to have reached a conclusion which, in a 
sense, is mystical. But our result is not Mysticism, if by 
Mysticism is meant a doctrine which seeks ultimate Reality 
in mere unanalysed immediate feeling as such. The results 
of intellectual and volitional construction have not been 
treated by us as illusory and as a sort of intellectual and 
moral mistake. On the other hand, we urged that the 
ultimate unity of the real must transcend, and not merely fall 
short of, the rational scheme of thought and will. And we 
consequently insisted that our result, so far as it is a mystical 
one, can only be justified by following out the constructions 
of the logical intellect and the ethical will to their final con- 
sequence, and showing that each of them itself demands 
completion in an individual Reality which includes and 
transcends both. To quote the admirable words of Dr. 
McTaggart: “A Mysticism which ignored the claims of the 
understanding would no doubt be doomed. None ever 
went about to break logic, but in the end logic broke him. 
But there is a Mysticism which starts from the standpoint of 
the understanding, and only departs from it in so far as that 
standpoint shows itself not to be ultimate, but to postulate 
something beyond itself. To transcend the lower is not to 
ignore it” And it is only in this sense that philosophy is 
justified in asserting “above all knowledge and volition one 
all-embracing unity, which is only not true, only not good, 
because all truth and all goodness are but shadows of its 
absolute perfection.” * 

* I aay “finite or infinite’’ advisedly. The mystic's condemnation of the 
relational scheme as inadequate to express the full nature oi the real, holds good 
just as much m application to actual finite experience as in application to the 
ultimate whole. We may say not only of “ God," but of human persons, that 
they arc much more than the “ union of thought and will *’ as such. And in 
personal human love, no less than in the saint's “ bcaiifiwjTision *’ or the philo- 
sophers " iniellaclunl love of God," we have a type of experience which may for 
some psychological purjxjses be analysed into a combination of ideational and 
volitional processes, out emphatically docs not, in its concrete existence, oonstst 
of a synthesis of actual ideas and actual volitions. See p. 15a. 

» wi HigUtsm Cosmology, p. 292 
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I 3. The reader who has persevered to the conclusion of 
this volume may perhaps, on laying it down, experience a 
certain feeling of dissatisfaction. Our investigations, it might 
be complained, have added nothing to our stock of scientific 
information about the contents of the world, and have 
supplied no fresh practical incentives towards the strenuous 
pursuit of an elevated moral or religious ideal. I must at 
once admit the justice of this hypothetical criticism, and 
dispute its relevancy. Quite apart from the defects due to 
personal shortcomings and confusions, it is inherent in 
the nature of metaphysical study that it can make no 
positive addition to our information, and can of itself supply 
no motives for practical endeavour. And the student who 
turns to our science as a substitute for empirical Physics or 
Psychology, or for practical morality, is bound to go away 
disappointed. The reason of this we have already had 
occasion to see. Metaphysics has to presuppose the general 
principles of the various sciences and the general forms of 
practical experience as the materials upon which it works. 
Its object as a study is not to add to or to modify these 
materials, but to afford some coherent and systematic satis- 
faction for the intellectual curiosity which we all feel at times 
as to the general nature of the whole to which these various 
materials belong, and the relative truth and clearness with 
which that general nature is expressed in the different 
departments of experience. Its aim is the organisation, not 
the enlargement of knowledge. Hence for the student 
whose interests lie more in the enlargement of human know- 
ledge by the discovery of new facts and laws, than In its 
organisation into a coherent whole, Metaphysics b probably 
undesirable, or desirable only as a protection against the 
intrusion of unrecognised and uncriticised metaphysical 
assumptions into the domain of empirical service. And 
similarly for the practical man whose interests in life are pre- 
dominantly ethical, the main, if not the sole, value of meta- 
physical study lies in its critical function of exposing false 
metaphysical assumptions, which, if acted upon, might impair 
the vigour of spontaneous moral effort 

But for those in whom the speculative desire to form 
some coherent conception of the scheme of things to which 
we belong as a whole is strong, Metaphy^s has a higher 
importance. In such minds the impuW to reflect on the 
nature of existence as a whole, if debarred from systematic 
and thorough gratification, is certain to And its outlet in un- 
systematic and uncriticised imaginative construction, Meta- 
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physfcs they will certainly have, and if not conscious and 
coherent, then unconscious and incoherent Metaphysics. 
The soul that is not at rest in itself without some “sight of 
that immortal sea which brought it hither,” if hindered from 
beholding the object of its quest through the clear glass of 
rational reflection, will none the less seek to discern it amid 
the distorting hazes and mists of superstition. It is in such 
seekers after the Infinite that Metaphysics has its natural 
and proper followers, and for them the study is its own 
justification and its own reward. If a work like the present 
should prove of any help to such students, whether by 
offering positive suggestions which they can accept, or by 
assisting them to know definitely why they reject its 
conclusions, it will perhaps have achiev^ as much as its 
writer could reasonably expect. 

Consult further : — F. H. Bradley, Appearance and Reality^ 
chap, 27 ; J. E. McTaggart, Studies m Hegelian Cosmology 
chap. 9. 
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